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VOLUME XLIX—1920 


a 


EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851. 
Br & CHARLES HILL. 
(Continued from Vol. XLVIII, p. 226.) 


XV. 
THREE ACCOUNTS OF THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE DORRILL AND 
MOCH A, 1697. 


In the year 1696 the East India Company’s ship Mocha (Captain Leonard Edgcumbe) 
sniled from Bombay for China. The Captain was disliked by his crew and, apparently, 
was forced to take whatever men he could get to fillup vacancies. At any rate sixteen of 
the new handa were old pirates, who had beentrapped by the natives, but had made their 
escape. Whilst in captivity they had unsuccessfully appealed to the President to effect 
their release and, being received on board a Company's ship, they saw an opportunity for 
revenge. When off Achin, on the 18th June, at their instigation the crew mutinied, 
murdered Captain Edgcumbe and set the loyal members of the crew adrift in a boat, in 
which after much difficulty they got to shore. The pirates renamed the ship the Resolution 
and elected Ralph Stout their Captain. Touching at the Nicobars, they picked up one 
Robert Culliford and his associates, Culliford had run away with another Company’s ship, 
the Josiah Ketch, and going ashore to plunder the natives, the Armourer and other loyal 
members of the crew had recovered the ship and made off. When the pirates reached the 
Maldives, Stout attempted to desert, was caught by his comrades and murdered. His 
successor was Culliford. In July 1697 Culliford came up with the Company's ship Dorrill 
(Captain Samuel Hyde). We have three accounts of the fight: one by Captain William 
Willock, a prisoner on board the pirate, which is interesting as showing the absence of 
discipline on board a pitate ship, and the difficulty their captains had in persuading the 
men to fight when they met with a tough customer ; another by William Soame, apparently 
the Company’s Agent at Achin, which is probably Captain Hyde's account; and a third 
by Messrs. Solonton Lloyd and William Reynolds, who appear to have been Supercargoes 
on the Dorrill. 

Captain Hyde had his colours nailed to the mast, It will be remembered that 
Captain Wright, when the Caesar was attacked, had his ensign seized to the ensign staff 
(see ante, Vol. XLVIII, p. 205). The distribution of money amongst his crew during the 
fight, and not the tot of rum of which one reads in piratical and naval romance, Was the 
ordinary method of encouragement adopted by the captain of a Company's ship. 
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The pirates hoisted a broad red pendant, i.¢., a Commodore's flag, the day before the 
engagement. This must not be confused with the bloody flag, for it signified merely that 
senior or as commanding-a ship-of-war, and was therefore a ruse to get the Captain of the 
Dorrill to go on board him; The use of pieces of glass, broken teapots, chains, stones, etc. 
by the pirates to load their guns was probably due to want of shot. They suffered very 
slightly in the fight, but were frightened. of losing a mast and being disabled, and so drew 
off. 











THREE ACCOUNTS OF THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE SHIP: DORRILL, CAPTain Samven Hype, 
AND THE PIRATE SHIP’ MOCHA, CaPTaIs RoperT Ccniirorp, ox THE $TH Jury 1697, 
Is THE Srkarrs oy Matacca. 
1 
A narrative about the Mocha Frigatt, written n by William Willock,™! a prisoner aboard them 
near to Pullo Verero."® They came up with herand hailed her, the ship's name I do not 
for fighting under no colours, some for not fighting att all, some for running him aboard 
without fireing a gunn. The Captain laid down his charge because of the confusion, then 
about ship they must goe to chuse another Captain. All this while they were within 
speech of one another, soe that the other ship might hear what they said ; but about they 
went and the English ship made the best of her way from them, but at length they concluded 
to fight and the Captain resumed his place againe. Then about they went after her againe. 


The day before they had layd close by one another within gunn shott, so they saw what 
they were and provided accordingly. In the morning about 9 o'clock they came up with 
her againe. They came close up to her on her weather quarter so that they could call 
to them and asked them what they would have: They answered Money they wanted and 
Money they would have. Its,well, said-they, for you-may come and take it. So they gave 
a cheer and went all hands, I suppose, to their quarters. The Pirate first fired his two fore- 
chase gunns into her, but before they had fired another they had received both his broad- 
sides, for he took care to work his shipto the best Advantage, and had then, I think, about 
30 guns mounted and they were as good as the Pirate's gunns. They had not passed above 
three or four broadsides, I could see the pirates disheartened. Said they, We shall gett 
nothinge here but broaken boanes, and if we lose a mast where shall we gett others. They 
had then received a shott in their foremast, a six-pounder, which had gone right through 
the heart of it. Says the Captain, We have enough of it to fetch to windward of him. Lett 
us goe about ship for he lyes by for us, and soe he did, Says one, You may put her about 
yourself and you will, for I'll fight'no more. Nor I, eays-another, Nor I, Nor I, was the 

1 Master of the Satisfaction, taken by two pirate ships (one under English and the other under 
spparently Muhammadan cclours) off Ceylon, January, 1697, and released 22nd December, 1607. 


73 Pulo Barahla, an island off the N.E. const of Sumatra, known as Pulo Verera in the 17th century. 
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ery. So they Jett fall their Mainesaile and foresaile and stood away from hin. The 
English ship sett her sailes also:and stood away her course to the Eastward.” 
{Colonial Office Records; 323. 2. 123. viii. India Office Records, O.C.GATS & 6484. ] 


a 
Letter from William Soame to the Honble Nath. Higginson’Kaq. and Council at Fort St. George, 
dated Achin 11 August 1697. 


‘- Since my accompanying of the 3lst July, arrived here |Achin| Capt. Samuel Hyde 
in ship Dorrill the 8th instant, giving account that the ith of July, the day after having 
been forced to ride fifteen days offof Dyamond Point [N. Sumatra), he spied a saile to wind- 
ward, hearing down upon him, which coming up under his quarter and giving a Levitt 3 
with the Musick of trumpets, hoboys and. drum, dropt asterne without haling or anything ot 
parley, but keeping company all the night, next day seeni «dl incline! to withdraw (by baring 
away sometime before the wind) till July the 9th in sight of Puila Varera, springing their 
Luft [bringing their ship’s head closer to the wind) and haling each other, said their 
shipa name was the Resolution;'' Capt. “Robert Collifer Commander, hound also for 
China, after which the “Boatswain of the Dorvill -demaniling ‘the reason of their 
suspitious working, they answered, ‘Don't you know us to be the Mocha’ Wee want 
neither you nor your ship, but your money we will have, whereanto Capt. Hyde replied 
that if they had it, [it] should be out of the mussels of his guns, and bid thenr come 

‘Thereupon the engagement began and lasted from about 11 o'clock till past 2 after- 
noone, when the Mocka wheeled off and left them. “Those who have since dyed of their 
wounds at sea were James Smith, Capt. “Hyde's Cheife “Mate, Andrew “Miller, Barber, 
George Mopp, Servant to the Gunner, ond Thomas Matthews, Servant to the Boatewaine. 
Those who continue dangerously wourded arc John “Amos, who lost one of his legs, and 
‘tig feared one of John Blake’s must be cutt off. ‘Their volleys of small shott were 
small and thick, and allmost imecessant, as being extraordinarily manned, and keeping 
one constantly at topmast head, looking out as supposed in expectation of their 

The damages Capt. Hyde's ship received were loss of her sprit sail and yard, severall 
shott between Decks; breaking one of her main Beames, 4 shott into her Bread Roome, 
damaging most of her Bread, and one or two between wind and water, and most of her 
rigging eutt: ‘The Dogge [? Dogs or Day] before engagement they put ont the King’s 
Jack, a broad red pennant and Merchant Colours, but fought under none. 

After the engagement Capt. Hyde try’de ten days for Malacca, but contrary winds 
and currents carried him over to the Simbelon (Sembilan] Islands on the Eastern Shoare, 
of, a sail to windward appeared making towards them, probably the Afocha's Associate, 
but night eoming on and steering their course that way, happily lost sight before 





7 A fowrish. | 
Th Reo sala of Adam Baldridge for another Reolwion, It appears from Kidd's trial that the 


‘Mocha was renamed Resolution by the Pirates (State Trials, XIV’, 153). 1 The red ensign. 
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[am of opinion that Capt. Hyde is foreed to relinquish all thought of proceeding for 
China, and if can reasonably acconimodate business of the cargoe here, will proceed no 
farther, being with [? what] offers at present from 
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Your Honours &c. obedient Servant 
WILLIAM SoAME.”’ 
| India Office Puetory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 33.] 
oh 
Letter from Solomon Lloyd ™ and William Reynolds to his Excellency Sir John Gayer dhe, 
Freighters of ship Dorrill, dated Achin, 28 August 1697. 
‘Right Honourable Sir and most respected Sirs, 

* These truly representeth a scheem of what misfortune has befell us as we were going 
through the streights of Malacca, in persuance to our pretended voyage, vizi,, Wednesday 
the ith July, 6 o'clock morming we espied a ship to windward ; as seon as was well light 
perceived her to bare down upon us. Wee thought at first she had been a Dutchman bound 
for Atcheen or Bengall, when perceived she had no Gallerys, did then suppose her to be 
what after, to our dreadful sorrow, found her. Wee gott our ship in the beat posture of 
defence that suddain emergent necessity would permitt. Wee kept good looking out, 
expecting to see an Island called Putlo Verello [Pulo Barahla}, but as then saw it not. 

About 8 of the clock the ship came up fairely within shott. Saw in room of our 
Gallerys there was large sally ports, in each of which was a large gunn, seemed to be brass, 
Her tafferill was likewise taken downe. Wee having done what possibly could to. prepare 
ourselves, fearing might be suddenly sett on, ordered onr people to their respective stations 
for action. Wee now hoisted our colours. The Captain commanded to naile our Ensigne 
to the staff in sight of the enimie, which was immediately done. As they perceived 
wee hoisted our colours they hoisted theirs, with the Union Jack, and let fly a broad red 
Pendant at their maintopmast head, 

The Pirate being now in little more than half Pistoll shott from us, wee could discerne 
abundance of men who went aft to the Quarter Deck, which as wee suppose waa to 
eonsult. They «tool as we stood, but wee spoke neither to other. Att noone it fell 
calme, so that [wee] were affraid should by the sea have been hove on one another, Att 
1 » clock sprang up a gale. The Pirate kept as wee kept. Att 3 a clock the villain backt her 
sailes and they went from us. Wee kept close halled, having a contrary wind for Mallacca. 
When the Pirate was about 7 miles distant tackt and stood after us. Att 6 that evening 
saw the lookt for island, and the Pirate came up with us on our starboard side within shott. 
Wee see he kept a man at each topmast head, looking out till it was darke, then he halled 
a little from ua, but kept us company all night. 

At § in the morning he drew near us, but wee had time to mount our other four gunns 
that were in hold, and now wee were in the best posture of defence could desire, He 





" Lloyd was nt Palo Condore in 1705 when the Macassar soldiaes, who had been detained, after their 
three years’ agreement wan ended, ly the Agent, Allan Catchpole, mutinied and murdered all the 
English they could get hold of. 

7 Those had, no doubt, been removed, in order to facilitate the working of the big guna on the poop, 
so that it was oasy to seo aho waa a fighting «hip of some kind or other, : 
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drawing near us and seeing that if [wee] would, [wee] could not gett from him, he far out- 
sailing us by or large [in one direction or another], the Captain resolved to see what the 
rogue would doe, soe ordered to hand [furl] all our small sailes and furled our mainesaile. 
He, seeing this, did the like, and as [he] drew near us beat a drum and sounded trumpets, 
aiul then hailed us four times before wee answered him. 


At last it was thought fitt to know what he would say, soe the Boatswaine spoke to 
himas was ordered, which was that wee camefrom London. Then he enquired whether peace 
or war with France. Our answer, there was an universal! peace through Europe, att which 
they paused and then said, ‘That's well.’ He further enquired if had touched at Attcheen. 
Wee said a boat came off to us, but [wee] came not near itt by several! leagues. Further 
he enquired our Captain's name and whither wee were bound. Wee answered to 
Mallacca. They too and [would have] had the Captain gone aboard to drink a glass of 
wine. Wee said that would sec one anotherat Mallacca. Then he called to lye by and he 
would come aboard us. Our answer was as before, saying it wae late!" He said, true, 
it was for China, and enquired whether should touch at the Water Islands [Pulo Ondan, 
off Malacca]. Wee said should. Then said he, So shall wee. After he had asked us all 
these questions wee desired to know from whence he was. He said from London, their 
Captain name Collyford, the ship named the Hesolution, bound for China. This 
Collyford had been Gunners. Mate at Bombay, and after runaway with the Ketch.™ 

Thus past the 8th July. Friday the 9th do., he being some distance from us, About 
}an hour after 10 came up with us. Then it grew calme. Wee could discerne a fellow on 
the Quarter,Deck wearing a sword. As he drew near, this Hellish Imp cried, Strike you 
doggs, which [wee] perccived was not by a general consent for he was called away. Our 
Boatewaine in a fury run upon the poop, unknown to the Captain, and answered that 
wee would strike to noe such doggs as he, telling him the rogue Everv®? and his accomplices 
were all hanged. The Captain was angry that he spake without order, then ordered 
to haile him and askt what was his reason to dogg us. One stept forward on the forecastle, 
beckoned with his hand and said, Gentlemen, wee want not your ship nor men, but 
money. Wee told them had none for them but bid them come up alongside and take it as 
could gett it. Then a parcell of bloodhound rogues clasht their cutlashes and said they 
would have itt or our hearts blood, saying, ‘What doe you not know us to be the Moca!’ 
Qur answer was Yes, Yes. Thereon they gave a great shout and so they all went out of 
sight and wee to our quarters. They were going to hoist colours but the ensigne halliards 
broke, which our people perceiving gave a great shout, so they lett them alone. 

As soon as they could bring their chase gunns to bear, fired upon us and soe kept on 
our quarter. Our gunns would not bear in a small space"! but as soon as did hap, gave them 
better than [the pirates] did like. His second shott carried away our spritt saile yard . 
About } an hour after or more he came up alongside and soe wee powered in upon him and 
continued, some time broadsides and sometimes three or four gunns as opportunity present- 
ed and could bring them to doe best service. He was going to lay us athwart the hawee, but 





m” shat ia, they wore Inte in making the China voyage and therefore could not afford any delay, 
Te ‘The Josiah ketch, 
a1 “ Ina emall space " means “for a short epace of time.” 
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by God's providence Captain Hide frustrated his intent by pouring « ‘Seondaldee into him, 
which made him give back and goe asterne, where he lay and paused without fireing, then 
in a small space fired one gunn. The shott came in at our round house window without 
damage to any person, after which he filled and bore away, and when was about 4 mile off 
fired a guun to leeward, which wee answered by another to windward. About an hour after 
he tackt anil came up with us againe. Wee made noe saile, but lay by to receive him, but 
he kept aloof off. The distance att most in all our fireing was never more than two ships 
length: the time of our engagement was from } an hour after 1) till about 3 afternoon. 


When [wee] came to see what damage [wee] had sustained, found our Cheife Mate, 
Mr. Smith, wounded in the legg, close by the knee, with a splinter or piece of chaine, 
which cannot well be told, our Barber had: two of his fingers. shott off as was spunging 
one of our gunns, the Gunner's boy had his legg shott off im the waste, John Amos, 
Quartermaster, had his leg shott off [while] at the helme, the Boatewaine’s boy (a lad of 
13 years old) was shott in the thigh, which went through and splintered his bone, the 
Armorer Jos. Osbourne in the round house wounded by a splinter just in the temple, the 
Captain's boy on the Quarter Deck a small shott raised his scull through his cap and was 
the first person wounded and att the first onsett. Wm. Reynolds's boy had the brim of 
his hatt 4 shott off and his forefinger splintered very sorely. John Blake, turner, the 
flesh of his legg and calfe a great part shott away. 


Our ships damage is the Mizentopmast shott close by the cap and it was a miracle 
running rope left clear, our mainshrouds three on one side, two on the other cutt in two. 
Our maineyard ten feet from the mast by a shott cutt 8 inches deep, our foretopmast 
backstays shott away, a great shott in the roundhouse, one on the Quarter Deck and two 
of the roundhouse shott came on the said deck, severall in the stearidge betwixt decks 
and inthe forecastle, two in the bread room which caused us to make much water and 
damaged the greatest part of our bread. They dismounted one of our gunna in the 
roundhouse, two in the stearidge, two in the waste, one in the forecastle, with abundance 
more damage which may seem tedious to rehearse. 

Their smal! shott were most Tinn and Tuthenage [tuwenaga, apelter]. They fired 
pieces of glass-bottles, do. teapots, chains, stones and what not, which were found on 
our decks. We could observe abundance of great shott to have passed through the 
rogues foresaile, and our hope is have done that to him which [will] make him shunn having 
to do with any Europe" ship againe. Att night wee perceived kept close their lights. 
upon deck. Wee sent up to see how they stood, which was right with us. In the night 
wee knotted our rigging and in the morning made all haist to repare our carriages. 

Our men, seeing they stood after us, [wee] ee ates pisiennes Lecece 
be dejected. Wee cheared them what wee could, and, for their encouragement, the 
Captain and wee of our proper money did give them, sb iddly aaetnkaaae three 
dollars each, which animated them, and promised to give them as much more if engaged 
againe, and did.in your Excellency's name assure them that if Leal 290%: She, aalyy Sor 


83 As distinguished from a ‘ country ° a padutina seasliah the tei nacion. 
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every prisoner five pounds and besides a gratuity from the Gentlemen Employers. Wee 
read the King’s Proclamation"? about Every &o. and the Right Honble. Company's." 

About 9 o'clock the 10th July wee perceived the rogue made from us, soe wee gave the 
Almighty our most condigne thanks for his mercy that delivered us not to the worst of our 
enimies, for truly he [the pirate] was very strong, having at least an hundred Europeans 
on board, 4 gunns mounted, besides 10 pattererers®® and 2 small mortars in the head ; 
his lower tier, some of them, as wee judged, sixteen and eighteen pounders. Wee lay as 
near our course as could, and next day saw land on our starboard side which was the 

Tne 12th July dyed the Boatewaine’s boy, George Mopp, in the morning. Friday 
the 16th do. in the evening dyed the Gunner's boy Thomas Matthews. Sunday the 18th 
at anchor two leagues from the Pillo Sumbelong [Pulo Sembilan] Islands dyed the Barber 
Andrew Miller. Do. the 31st dyed the Cheife Mate Mr. John Smith. The other two are 
yet ina very deplorable condition and wee are ashore here to refresh them... . The 
Chinese further report . . . . the Mocco was at the Maldives and creaned [carcened] ; there 
they gave an end to the life of their commanding rogue Stout, who they murthered for 
attempting to run away.” 

SoLtomon Liorp. 
. Wa. Reyrworps. 
Alcheen, the 28th August 1697. 
[ India Office Records, O. C. 6430, } 


XVI. 
CAPTAIN KIDD'S FIGHT WITH TWO PORTUGUESE SHIPS; 
PORTUGUESE REPULSED BY ARABS, 1697. 

When the English Government decided to assist the Kast India Company in the 
suppression of piracy, it had no ships-of-war to spare and was glad to accept the offer of 
Lord Bellamont, Governor of New York, to send out one equipped by a kind of private 
company. As most of the pirates to be dealt with were equipped from New England, 
it was supposed that Lord Bellamont would be able to find a captain who would have 
means of obtaining much useful information to assist him in his task, and so, if not to set 
a thief to catch thieves, at any rate to send a man well informed as to the ways of the 
thieves. The fact that such a man might turn thief himself was either ignored or 
supposed to be discounted by giving him forty shares in the undertaking. 

Lord Bellamont chose Captain William Kidd, a man who, as far as is known, had a 
previous good reputation. He received two commissions from. the Crown, one dated 
llth December 1695 as a privateer against the French, the other dated 26th Janugry 1695-6 
after strengthening his crew in New England, sailed for the Cape. What his original 

“ Daned Sod duly. 2608, [M.D hin Sea's Prociamation.; offwed’; $500, ..snd-ithe Company's 
Fa. 4,000, to whoever should seize Every. Home Mise., vol. 36, pp. 191, 193.) aiteaaa 

88 Pattararo, pedrero, 6 small gun.—Ep. 
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intentions were is unknown, but before he reached the Cape he fell in with a squadron 
under Commodore Thomas Warren, his behaviour to whom was sufficiently truculent to 
excite suspicion, though his commission prevented that officer from interfering with him. 
In April 1697 he arrived at the Island of Johanna, one of the Comoro group, which was 
& well-known halting place for the Company's ships. There he fell in with some of the 
latter and behaved in such a way that they expected him to attack them and took all 
unmolested. From Madagascar he went to the Red Sea with the intention of attacking 
the pilgrim shipe, and in August came up with the fleet, but was frightened off by the 
convoy. Next, sailing down the Indian Coast, he took various native vessels, some of which 


were commanded by Englishmen, one of whom—Captain Parker—he kept on board for 
some time as a kind of pilot. Being attacked by two Portuguese ships-of-war, he crippled 


the smaller snd better sailer and showed his heels to the other. This does not look like 
courage on his part, but it does not prove cowardice, for, even if he had fought and beaten 
the bigger ship, he must have suffered some loss without any prospect of booty, which was 
contrary to pirate custom. 

After eluding the Company's cruisers which were now on the look-out for him, and 
refitting his ship, he renewed his watch on the coast for a rich native vessel, and, early 
in 1698, took the Quedah Merchant, commanded by Captain John Wright, with a cargo worth 
£20,000. He gave back to Captain Wright all his personal property as, it was thought, 
a reward for making no resistance. With this capture Kidd appears to have been 
satisfied. He sailed to Madagascar, where he arrived in May. There he met the pirate 
Oalliford, to whom some ninety of his men deserted. At last, thinking his own ship, 
the Adventure Galley, unfit for the homeward journey he transferred to the Quedah 
Merchant and sailed for Americs 


Arriving in Boston in 1699 he assumed all the airs of innocence, but the outery 
and murder, and being convicted was, on the 24th May 1701, hanged at Execution Dock. 
fly the broad red pendant. He justified his attacks on native vessels on the ground 
that they carried French passes. Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton maintains that he had 
been set ay eopossible task in which he naturally failed, that the alleged murder of his 
quartermasier was probably an act necessitated by the requirements of discipline and that 
no conclusive evidence of piracy was produced at his trial. It is certain that hig defence 
was badly cenducted, that evidence in his favour was wilfully suppressed, and that 
the witnesses against him were absolutely untrustworthy, but I doubt whether there 
was ony actual miscarringe of justice, He appears to have been an excellent seaman 
and «rigid disciplinarian. His biggest capture, the Quedah Merchant, was not one . 
that would have satisfied a pirate like Every, and the fact that it waa his biggest 
suggests that the stories of his buried treasures have absolutely no foundation. 

‘The concluding portion of the letter describing Kidd's fight with the Portuguese deals 
with a fight between the Portuguese and the Arabs. It shows that whilst individual | 
Portuguese may haye maintained the national reputation, the Portuguese seamen had, 
as a body, fallen beneath contempt. | 
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Letter from Thomas Pattle®* to the Council at Surat, dated Carwar, 22 September 1697. 








““ Honble Sir, 
x These are to acquaint you what lately happened here. The 3rd instant came into 
this Cove Captain William Kidd in the Adventure Galley. He has on board 140 well men 


and 36 guns. ‘Tis the same man-of-war that the Honble. Company's ships®’ met coming 
out. He says he hath been at the Mohelas,** Madagascar and several other places to look 
for pirates, but yet hath not met with any, and.now is come on the Coast for the same 
purpose. Since which came to the Factory two of his men, who inform us they have 
taken an English vessel off of Bombay and that they have got the Commander®® on board 
@ prisoner. They took out of her about 100 Ibs. of gold, some rice and raisins. They're 
[sic] going to Mocho was with full intent totake the Surat ships, had not the Conveys 
prevented them. They intend to take Abdull Gophore's® ship, either in the Cove or 
watch for her as she goes out. If they do ‘twill cause abundance of trouble [with the 
Muhammadan Government]. 

The men say the ship is very leaky and rotten, so that they intend to take for their 

usé the first good ship they meet with. We believe he intends to lie off here and watch 
for Abdul! Gophore's ship. He sailed hence the 13th instant without doing any harm, 
neither did we let him know we were come to the mowledge of his evil actions, for fear 
when he found himself discovered, [he] should do as bad here. We several times sent 
Captains Perrin®! and Mason on board of him to pry into what they had done and what 
intended for the future to do, who we must needs say proved very faithful and true to us. 
‘They 2? oould never come to a sight of Thomas Parker, being kept close prisoner in hold, 
nor certainly know where they intend to go, sometimes talking of one way, sometimes 
of another, but yet we very much fear he will cruize off this place to meet with Abdull 
Gophore’s ship. We are informed at St. Mary’s [Madagascar] is settled abundance of 
these villainous people with their families, and are yearly supplied from New York with 
all sorts of Liquors, Provisions and Stores, so that when any ship wants men they go 
thither and get as many as they please, 
Fee ic ag a Rina cana seas and destroy pirates wherever he 
meeta them. The Captain is very severe and cruel to his people, which causes them to be 
much disaffected fo him. They attempted Captain Mason to take the command of, the 
ship, which he honestly refused. They are a very distracted Company, continually 
quarrelling and fighting among themselves, s0 that it is likely in a short time they may 
destroy one another, neither have they provisions on board to keep the sea a month. 

Three of the men run to Goa and, acquainted the Viceroy that there was a pirate in 
Carwar Road, upon which he presently fitted out two ships full of men, one 44 guns and the 














se Cassel cd Ga Myc GUAR 0h Cerne RIE a? The Sidney and Kasex, 

88 The Comoro Jalands, one of which ia called Mohilla.— En, 

s® Captain Parker. See below. Capt. Parker commanded a Muhammadan ship and was taken between 
the Red Sea and Carwar. State Trials, XIV, 155. 

© Abdu'l-Ghafir, a very wealthy Indian merchant. "1 Capt. Charles Perrin of the Thankjfull. 

2 In the State Trials, XIV. 165, it is stated that Harvey and Mason at Carwar tried to get Parker 
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other 20 guns, with orders to take him wherever they met him. They imagined to find 
him in the Road. but he saved them: the labour of coming so far and met them half way 
between here and Goa, He presently perceived what they were and pretended to run from 
them. Thesmallest ship, sailing best. followed him with all the sail they could make. 'The 
biggest ship lagged astern, and as soon as Kidd perceived he had got the least a good 
distance from the biggest, he tacked and made to him. When thev came near, the 
Portuguese very valiantly fired into him: as fast as they were able, but Kidd's hardy 
rogues soorrgave them enough of it and miserably mauled them before the great ship could 
come to their help, but as soon as she came near Kidd set his sails and run from them.?? 
The susallest ship was very much damaged and abundance of men wounded and killed, 
and so much awzbled that she was foreed to make her way to Goa again. 

The greatest ship came hither to convoy a small ship of theirs that wintered 
here belonging to the Portuguese Company, and came to an anchor in the Road the 18th 
instant evening where they had soon information of an Arab ship that was in the River. 
They presently filled three boats full of soldiers and came into the River to destroy the 
Arab ship. About 3 in the morning began the fight in sight of our Factory. They tock the 
Arabs unawares, most ofthe men being ashore, not above ten Arabs and fifteen Lascars on 
board and them all sleeping unprepared, but, instead of boarding her, they kept-at a 
small distance firiug their muskets and bocomortesses® and flinging granadoes.. The people- 
aboard soon waked and began to make resistance, firing some great guns and smal! shot at 
them. This continued above two hours till by an accident, nobody knows how, the powder 
in one of the Portugyese biggest boats took fire, blew up and burnt most of their people, 
sunk their boat, Their own granadoes, muskets and bocomortesses all went. off, wounded 
and killed several men, upon which they forbore further attempt and was glad to withdraw: 
About 14 men were killed outright .and: saenor more cruelly burnt. Upon this the 
country people were all up in arms, so that with one trouble following the heel of another 
all business has been hitherto impeded. I am &e., &c., THomMas Parr.” 
Extract of a letter from the Bombay Council to the Surat Couneil, dated 30 September 1697. 

“ Kidd carries a very different command from what other pirates used to do, his 

commission having heretofore procured respect and awe, and this being added to his 
own strength, being a very lusty man, fighting with his men on any little occasion, often 
calling for his pistols and threatening any one that durst speak of anything contrary to. 
his mind and to knock out their brains, causes them to dread him and withall are very 
esirous to put off their yoke." 

Extract of a letter from the Bombay Council to the Surat Council, dated 14 April 1698. 

* Kidd has taken the Quedah Merchant on which was laden, as is reported, a rich cargo 
of about 200000 rupees. by the Armenians and a Moorman.” 

[ India Office Records, Factory Recorda—Surat, Vol. 13.) 
(To be silanes 











| 08: Kidd had 10.men- wounded:in this fight. “State Triala, XIV; 166. 
*® A gun with « mouth or open-mouthed face sculptured at the muzzle, Lat. bucca, It. bocea,. - 
Port. boca: hence, buceamortis, death-dealing face.—Ep. 
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THE NURSERY TALES OF KATHIAWAR. 
(Literally Rendered.) 
By G. B. BADHEKA, BHAVNAGAR. 
I 


A Parrotand a Kabar.1 

Turre was a king. He had a parrot brought from Africa. The bird was of noble 
birth and gentle mien. He sang so very sweetly that the king loved him dearly and 
looked after his comforts keenly. For him he made a golden cage, a diamond rock and 
two bowls of pure silver. The richest fruit that the country produced formed the every- 
day diet of the lucky bird. The king visited the parrot every morning, opened the cage 
himself, and seated the bird on his lap. The parrot then sang sweetly, so that the king 
felt greatly pleased and much satisfied. 

Now there lived a kébar on a big nim (Asidarachia indica) tree opposite the king's 
palace in a snug little nest of shreds of cloth and tiny sticks of wood. Every day she 
saw the golden cage, the diamond rock and silver bowls of water, the king coming to the 
parrot, opening the cage himeelf and seating the parrot on his lap, and every day she 

At last she grew envious of the parrot of the golden cage. Once she murmured, 
‘[ wish, oh! I wish I were that singing bird yonder that I might enjoy the proud company 
of the king and taste the comforts of that. priceless cage.” 

“She thought, then, of entering into the cage and enjoying the pleasures. thereof, if ever 
chance favoured her; and she was always on the look out for the desired moment. 

‘Once, fortunately for the bibar, it so happened that the king after his usual visit to the 
enchanting songster went about his business without closing the doors of the cage. Just 
then the parrot took a fancy to go out and enjoy his natural freedom ; and away he flew 
into the vast blue sky. | | 

‘There was the cage left empty and there was the envious kdbar waiting for her chance. 
Down she flew to the golden cage, entered it and settled herself in her new home. While 
sho was heartily enjoying the pleasures of the cage, she proudly thought, * Queen as I am of 
this golden now, there is no happier bird under the sun than mine own self.” The day 
she passed there merrily and happily and she stayed overnight in the cage. 

Early the next morning the king came there as usual and calling the parrot by his 
asuku.’ wanted him to sing and please him. But there was no kaswku inside; the 
songster was gone and the kébar was there in his stead. No bird sang to the king. 

The king did not know what had happened and as it was then too dark to see that 
the kabar was inside the cage, he got a litthe vexed at the indifference of his supposed 
: att friend. He took up a little stick and began in his anger to thrust at thepoor little 
_bébar. ‘The queen of the golden cage now realised her true situation, and just. to save 
herself from the approaching misfortune, she thought she should no longer keep silence and 





_ “Thrust at me not, oh angry king, 
No thrust can make me sweetly sing ; 
The bird that sweetly sang, has left the cage, 
‘And if twe pleases you, fwe-twe I can make.” 


— : “Balarat. very often disliked by the people for ber rather unpleasant voice. 
1 A spooled bird in Gojerkt, vary otten tho is very nouy and over-talkative is often called 





-selggr abe “won paps mo character in many a nursery tale of Kithiiwir, 
dale en tom patrot of Africa, in the Swahili language prevalent amongst the people living 
RO Sacermem aires Andon The African parrot is known t> bea very good singer and is 
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At once the king knew to his surprise that the bird inside was a hibar. In hia 
rage he flung open the doors of the cage, caught the Labar by her wings, and threw her 
out on to the hard pavement where she lay dead and was gone for ever. 

The couplets in Gujarati are as under :— 
* Ghoika Ghoiki ma kar Raja, 

Sarav sidavalé t6 adi gayé, 

Keté kal-bal, kal-bal karié.” 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF MALAYAN HISTORY. 
Br 8IR RIOGHARD TEMPLE. 
( Continued from Vol. XLVIII, p. 231.) 
Borneo and the Philippines have each a considerable history of European occupation. 
Borneo was the scene at Brinei of a long trade connection, Portuguese from 1522 
and Spanish from 1580, until the Dutch appeared in 1604 andthe British in 1609. 
fismanagement by both Dutch and British ended in the loss of all influence in 1775 and 
1809 respectively. This gave an opportunity to organised piracy on a large scale by the 
natives, which -continued until Sir James Brooke put it down in 1844, after having 
obtained the sovereignty of Sarawak fromthe Sultan of Brénei, and became the first Raja 
Brooke (1841-1968), Meanwhile, in 1823the Dutch had received about half of Baénjermasin 
{South Borneo) from its Sultan, taking the whole of it later by “succession” in 1860. 
But in 1847 the British gained permanent ascendancy in North Borneo, forcing the Dutch 
to consolidate their authority in the South. Since 1882 British North Borneo has been 
administered by a chartered company. and lately, since 1888, North Borneo, Brinei and 
The Philippines were first entered by the Spaniards in 1521, came under Spanish 
influence in 1529, and were acquired for Spain by the tact and capacity of Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi (1524-1572) as Las Islas Filipinas, so named after Philip IT (1555-1598). All this 
effort was the result of avowedly missionary enterprise. Manila was founded in 1571, and 
the administration was conducted uneventfully on proselytising lines till 1762, when the 
whole country fell to the British for two years as an incident in the Spanish War of 
Charles I) with England (1761-1764), Then ensued ecclesiastical rule of the narrowest 
description, which gradually caused a continually growing dissatisfaction, aa contact with 
the outer world increased, till in 1825 there commenced an era of discontent, which 
ended in a rebellion (1886) under a highly educated leader, José Rizal (1861-1896), and 
an insurrection under Emilie Aguinaldo. (1896-1901). In both of these the friars and 
clergy played an unenviable and retrogressive part. In 1898 the Spanish-American War 
broke out, and in thesame yearthe Philippines passed to the United States’ 
Aguinaldo now became a rebel against the Americans, but since his capture in 190], the, 
whole area has been governed by them on a republican model. 
The Malays have long lost all independence, and at the present moment are under the 
domination of the British, Dutch and Americans, and also to a smal! extent of the Siamese, 
despite German intervention in places between 1834 and 1914. 
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DATES OF MALAYAN HISTORY. 
All Malayan datés are still controversial. 
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DATES OF MALAYAN HISTORY—ontinued. 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851. 
(Continued from p. 10.) 
XVII. 
FIGHT BETWEEN THE THANKFUL AND MARATHA PIRATES, 1697. 

The fight between Captain Perrin and the ‘‘ Seevajees " illustrates the purely business 
character of Indian Piracy. The Indian pirates were not broken men and outcasts like 
European pirates, though many such men found refuge in the towns along the coast, but 
were simply a sea-faring population, sometimes engaged in agriculture but making a living 
chiefly by trading, fishing and piracy on foreigners. When the Marithas made themselves 
masters of the west coast of the Indian Peninsula they made use of these men, nominally 
to protect trade, but really to attack that of other nations, in much the same way as 
Queen Elizabeth employed her seamen. Under the Maritha régime the English called these 
people ‘‘Seevajees" after the great Maritha leader Sivaji. In many documents the 
name is converted into the English word ‘‘ Savages”. 





_“ December the 6A. In sight of Batticola [Bhatkal] saw 12 eayle of Sevajees 
[Maratha] Grabs and boates, whom at 7 in the morning was close by us. One boat hailed 
us, we told them we were of Bombay. He went to the rest who presently fired a shott at us, 
We spread our colours, handed our small sailes and mainsayle, they still fireing both great 
and small guns. We fired at them. The fight lasted till one in the afternoon, at which 
time they retreated about half an hour, andthenit was calme. They sounded their 
trumpets and came on againe, at which time I called to them againe, bid them send one boat 
on board, look on the ship and then if [they] thought [they] could take her to fight againe. 
They came and demanded 2000 rupees, without which they would take tho ship. I told 
them I knew of no wars between the English and the Sevajees, but if [there] was we were 
ready to fight againe, and would not fire againe at them before they came on board. 
They went with this answer to their Admiraland came againe and askt one hundred rupees 
and rice. I told them I would give nothing. They had seen the ship ; if they thought 
[they] could take her, come away for we was ready. They rowed a little towards us and 
then went away to the Southward, which is all the remarkable hath been seen by 


Your Honours humble Servt. 
CHARLES Penni." 
(India Office Records, O.C. 6473.) 
A “MOOR” (MUHAMMADAN) SHIP MISTAKEN FOR A PIRATE, 1700, 
The colours ordinarily used by the “Moors,” i.e. Indian Muhamm::lon:, were a 
plain red flag.** Since all Europeans used the red or bloody flag as both a si:t-ish for attack 
—— = nn ae ' - a r 
fs “ We spread our colours and fired a gun to leeward, upon which they spread a Moores ensign all 
red "—Log of the Charjes the Second (Capt. John Dorrill), 3lat Oct. 1697, 


= 
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and also cyanea cho Quake an ioBeceteeT. in a: whieh signifination/dhwas also 
used as an emblem of Piracy, the Muhammadan flag was liable to be misunderstood sean 


Company's cruisers, especially when a ship carrying it refused to submit to examinati 
Captain White, being on the look out for pirates, considered it his duty to sides 


all suspicious vessels, and had, of course, to explain his conduct when regrettable incidents 
occurred. 


Declaration of Captain Rich 





ard White and officers regarding a fight with a 

‘The 23rd day of February 1700 in the latitude of 21 degrees and 26 minutes North 
and Meridian Dist. West from St. John’s® 2 degrees 39 minutes, att two of the clock in the 
afternoone, see a saile to windward of us with his larboard tacks on board, the wind att 
N. Wt. Wee stood towards him with our starboard tacks, and at four haveing gained 
allmost wp with him, hoisted our colours, and hee not haveing sattisfyed us with 
return of his, fired a shott, wide of his forefoot,*’ for him to bear downe and acquaint us 
what hee was. Hee then hoisted red colours for a little time and hauled them down agai 
but would not bare downe, so wee tackt and weather'd up with him, and shortned saile 
under his lee, calling to him by one William Thornburye, our Pilott, in the Moors 
language, to brace too and inform us what hee was. I assured him wee were friends and 
that. if hee was an Indian Trading Shipp or upon any honest account,’® wee were the King of 
England's shipps and would doe him noe manner of damage, that wee came to protect them 
by endeavouring to apprehend the Pirates, and told them if they had noe boate on board 
wee would send ours to sattisfy him what wee was and bee informed what they were, but 
* I had noe other answer than two or three shott one after another and without any colours, 
which entered the mainsayle and foresayle, and immediately thereupon in Moors 
language (as our Pilate informed us) cald out and bid us, “ Goe to Hell! Goe to Hell! 
Wee wont acquaint you nor trust you. Goe to Hell!” 


I bid him have a care what hee did except hee designed to have his shipp sunk, butt 
makeing the same return of words again and still fireing att us, [ gave him my larboard 
broadside and doe suppose itt did some daniage, after that backt astern and hauld up to 
windward of him, and gave him my starboard broadside, which did him noe less damage. 
I plyed him in this manner till two of the clock this morning, having received severall 
shot from him in my sayles and rigging, but I thought it in vain, seeing him so resolute, to 
fire any more till brake of day, having disabled him and therefore [being] sure of him. 

T must confess at last I took him for a Pirate or an Arab, who are very insolent 
in these parts, and fireing without his colours, as wellas before the evening was sett in 
as after, did confirm me in the same opinion. I could not conceive him to be a Moors? ship, 
beoause they generally love peace and quietness att sea, and the next morning when I 
came up with him fir'd severall shott att me without colours. His rashness has caused 
his shipp to bee disabled, tho I endeavoured what I could to hinder itt if he would have 











2) Sanjin, 88 miles north of Bombay. See Sale, 'Hrebeen-Jobecn, £0, Gaish Jobsite for the Maicry of 
the term.—Ep., 

® Foremost piece of the keel.—Eo. 

© A ship was said to be on the account when she was engaged in piracy, 

# A ship belonging to an Indian Muhsmmadan. So Indian Hindus were known to the British as 
Gentoo or Gentiles. 
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comply’d with my demand in acquainting me what he was. As all these matters ought 
to be justify’d by a faire account when requir’d, I have deliver’d this to the perusall of 
my Officers to justify the thing with mee, as being satiafy’d to the truth of itt, and there 
being no opportunity to attest the same by affidavit. 

_Isubscribe with them to all these transactions. 


Ricnarp Warre; G. Martiy, Lieut, ; James Barruerr Mr., &c. &c." 
[ India Office Records, O. C. 7463.) 


HOW THE DUTCH WERE FRIENDS OF THE PIRATES, 1703. 


fadagascar as o base for European piracy in the Red and Indian Seas had he 
idvaiitabe of its great security from attack and the facility with which stores could be 
replenished and crews recruited, but it was not a good market for booty. Thus the 
pirates considered themselves fortunate when they found that the Dutch Settlements on 
the Malabar Coast wore quite ready to trade with them, of course sud rosa, taking their 
spoil in return for cash, stores, wine and provisions, To the Dutch this trade had a 
double advantage, It furnished them with proofs that the chief pirates belonged to 
the nation of their hated rivals, the English, and this information they handed on in such a 
way as to lead the native Government to believe that the pirates were really the ships of the 
English Company. On the other hand, what they bought cheap from the pirates they 
could sell again at good prices to their native customers or, if suitable, send to Europe. 
It was trade made easy as well as lucrative.100 


Some assistance also the pirates obtained from the French islands of Bourbon 
(Mascarine or Don Mascarenhas)’ and Mauritius.* Here, however, the motive for their 
reception was the inability of the French Governors to offer any resistance. 








——_———— 


Extract of @ letter from Captain George Wesley? to Mr. Pennyng, Chief at Calicut. 
Dated [Réjdpur].7 November 1703. 

“Three years past one Captain Merrino, a Frenchman and French Company, took a 
ship belonging to Surat off or near Cape Aden and made a prize of her, wherein was con- 
siderable riches, and . .. . sailed for the island of Mascarenha [Bourbon], a general 
rendezvous for pirates, where the said Merrino is now settled and actually become an 
inhabitant. This relation I had from some cf his own ship’s Company, which are Frenchmen 
and belonged to the ship I was imprisoned in. The same year was taken, off St. John’s 
[Sanjin], a Surat ship by the ship Speaker, whose Company consisted of all nations to my 
certain knowledge, the major ‘part being now in the Firates:on the Const, and the same 


1” Seo alao Episode XX, infra, 

1 “ The first inhabitants were pirates who settled here about 1657 bringing with them negro" (i.e. 
native Malagasy) women from Madagascar. Bernardin de St. Pierre, Voyage to the Iale of France, p. 192- 

2 Abandoned by the Dutch about 1712 and settled by the French from Bourbon. See Bernardin 
de 5t. Pierre, Voyage to the Isle of France, p, 54. 

‘1 Commander of the Pembroke, taken by Bowen at Mayotta (Comoros) 10 March 1703 (Madras 
Consultations, 31 May 1703). 
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Bengal, selling ship and goods in shares, #.¢., one third part to a marchant of Callequilon,® 
another third to a merchant of Porca,* the other third ,to Malpa[! Tam. Mallappan) the 
Dutch broker of this place, which relation I had from Captain Bowen and several of 
his Company ; then left the Coast and sailed for the Island of Madagascar, but in the 
way was lost on the Island of Mauritius, on St. Thomas’ Reef," where they were most 
courteously received and feasted, their sick carried into their fort and cured by their doctor, 
and a new sloop sold them and supplied with all sorta of necessities for their cutting her 
and making her a brigantine, which they performed by the middle of March, and took 
their leave of the Governor, giving him 2,000 pieces of eight, their vessels and necessaries, 
leaving their lascars with him to be conveyed for Surat, and being invited to make it a 
place for refreahment, sailed for the Island of Madagascar, where at a place on the east 
coast called Maritan,® the Captain with a gang settled themselves till two Scotch ships or 
vessels falling in the port were both surprised and taken by them.° 

“ By another gang which was settled at St. Augustine [5t. Augustine’s Bay] the ship 
Prosperous [Captain Hilliard] was taken. The remainder went for New Mathelege,!9 where 
they gave the King their brigantine, where I saw her and left her when the pirates sailed 
from thence. The pirates, having these thres in their possession, in searching after onc 
another, lost one of the Scotch vessels, but at last two mef at Mayotta [Comoros], where 
it was my misfortune to fall into their hands and detained by them after they had slain 
sailed for Methelage ; from thence to the islands of Mayotta and Johanna, from thence to 
the highlands of St. John’s, off which and at Surat’s river mouth they took two sail of 
Surat ships from Moca;she at the river's mouth was taken by Thomas Howard in 
the Prosperous, the other by John Bowen in the Speedy Return, c Scotch ship; having taken 
the following sums out of each ship, vizt., out of her taken at the river's mouth 168,000 
pieces of eight, counting each piece of gold two pieces of eight. In the other ship was 
taken 88,000 pieces of eight, at the same reckoning. One ship they left adrift at Daman!! 
without anchor or cable, the other they carried to Rajapore. '* 

“ Thus by the help of our friends’ [4.¢., the Dutoh of Mauritius] brigantine lave 
been taken six sail of ships and hundreds [of people) ruined. Here in Rajapore 
ship, detaining about 70 lascars, mounting 56 guns and 164 fighting men, of which part 
4 Capt. John Conaway in tho Borneo waa taken by the Speaker (Capt. John Bowen) on the Malabar 
Coast, 28 October 1701. India Office Records, 0.0. T7868. 

£ Cully Quilou (KAyankalam), a port in Quilon division, Trvancore.—En. 
! Porca (Purfikkiidd) on the coast of Travancore.—Ep. 

















forgotten. —Eo. | . = 
§ Probably Antongil Bay in the district or local kingdom of Androna whose principal fortress was 
Marotdndrana.—ED. 


® These were the Speedy Return (Capt. Robert Drummond) and the Content Brigantine (Capt. Stewart) 

1) This place, called aleo in Episode XX infra (p- 62) Manssaledge, seems to represent Masomeloka on a 
emall inlet on the cast coast of Madagascar just below lat. 20°.—En. 

11 Damian, on the coast of Gijarit. “14 RAjiipur, Ratndgiri District, Bombay, 
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are 43 English, the better part of the Company French, the rest Negroes, Dutch &o. nations 
that cries “yaw ''?; from where they sailed to the Coast of Mallabar, and about three leagues 
to the northward of Cochin they anchored and fired several guns, but no boat coming 
off, the quartermaster went near the shore and had conference by beat with the people, 
who supplied them next day with hogs &¢. refreshments. And from Malpa [Mallappan] 
the Dutch broker came a messenger, who advised of the ship RhAimae,!" her being in Mud 
Bay,!5 and that if the pirates would take her he would buy her of them ; this I heard 
myself, and that they should be supplied with pitch, tar and other necessaries, 

“I took an opportunity to ask the messenger, Who sends the things on board } 
Not knowing but that I was one of the pirates, [he] told me, The Dutch, but he should 
be sent off with them. But before he brought them on board I got clear of the pirates. 
There had been several Dutch on board before I got ashore, and since my abode here for 
my health I have seen no difference, [in their treatment] between a pirate and 
a merchant ship, both black and white flocking off with all sorts of merchandizes and 
refreshments, jewels, plate and what not, returning with coffers of money. And Malpa, tho 
broker, has been so impudent as to offer them to sail{?sell]a small ship, which they want 
and asked one Thomas Punt!® to carry her off to them, who denied him, telling him, now he 
was not ashamed to show his face, but should he be guilty ofso base an action, he must 
never see the face of his countrymen [again], which made the gentleman change his 

“Thus are these villains encouraged by our pretended friends, which Auga Rhimae 
{Agh&é Rahmén] cannot chuse but see; and, if at his arrival at Surat [he] will speak the 
truth, must declare the same. I would have waited on him to that purpose, but so feared 
of being taken notice of and lose the benefit of the physician, which at present I am in great 
need of, I dare not do it. | 

“These being the heads of what I remember and what I heard and hadfrom their 
mouths in discourse at several times from the reporte of the pirates on board them in 
my seven months imprisonment, having omitted nothing but the many hazards of life 
and abuses received from these villains &e. &o. 

GEORGE WESLEY. " 
[ T. B. Howell's State Trials, Vol. XTV., p. 1302. ] 


(To be continued.) 


THE MUNDESVARI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF UDAYASENA: 
THE YEAR 30. 


Br N. G. MAJUMDAR, B.A.: CALCUTTA. 

Tas inscription was discovered near the temple of Mundesvari on a hill close to 
the village of Rimgarh, seven miles south-west of Bhabua in the Bhabua sub-division of the 
district of ShAhAbid, Bihar. One part of the stone bearing the inscription was found about 
twenty-cight years ago, and it was in 1903 that the removal of the débris around the temple 


People, (Germans and Scandinavians) who say ja (‘ yaw *) for yea. 

M J.¢,, the ship belonging to Aghi Rahmiin. Ses infra.—Eb. 

15 Probably the inlet of Machhakundi (the Fishpond) off Rajapur.—Eb, hut 

1 As Captain of the Essex ho was captured by the pirate John Haley in August 1707, Halssy 
p'u.:dered the ship and let her go. Surat Factory Records, Letter from Robt, Adams, 17 Sept 1707. 
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led to the discovery of the other part. The two pieces were sent to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, at different dates. They were afterwards joined together by an iron band, and are 
now to be found in the Inscription Gallery of the Museum, A summary of its contents 
appeared in the late Dr. Bloch’s Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 
for the year 1904, pp. 9-10.' It was subsequently edited by Mr. R. D. Banerji in the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. LX, p. 289f and Plate. As Mr, Banerji’s transcript, and translation 
of the epigraph can be amended in more than one place and as his conclusions about the 
age of the record are in my opinion open to some doubt, no excuse, I think, is needed for 
re-editing the inscription. 

The stone consists of four faces. The inscription is on one face only, and above that 
is sculptured a half five-leaved water-lily; there are traces of bold lettering at the back 
and also on oneof the sides. The inscription consists of 18 lines of well-executed writing 
covering a space of about 2’ high by 1-}" broad. Some of the letters between the two 
halves of the stone, now pieced together, have been broken away and lost. The lower 
part of the first half containing the last two lines has been destroyed, and the letters of 
even the preceding line are greatly damaged. Otherwise, the writing is in a perfect state 
of preservation and is generally legible throughout. The size of the letters in line 1 (which 
records the date) is larger than those in the rest of the inscription ; roughly it varies from 
4/5” to 2/5". The characters belong to the northern class of alphabets. They are, speakin 
generally, similar to those of the Allahabad pillar-inscription of Samudragupta,* nikinain 
differences in details, ¢.g. the formation of p, 4,1, mediali and ¢ and subscript r. They 
also bear a family likeness to those of the Meherauli pillar-inscription of Chandra, the 
Mathura inscription of Chandragupta I‘ and the Barabar and Nigirjuni cave-inscriptions 
of Anantavarman.’ It isa fact worthy of notice that almost all the characters of the 
Musce:vari inscription are Early Gupta in type and traceable to the records of that 
period, The palmography of the inscription will be discussed Jater ; meanwhile, in regard to 
the form of some of the individual letters the following points may be worth noting, most 
than six box-shaped superscript i-s, but in the following lines it is of the usual cursive 
type ; in vidited, 1, 12 we have to note the-later type of i-kdra (in di) which is, however, 
the only instance of the type that the record contains, An exact parallel of the promis- 
cuous use of box-shaped and cursive t-8 is to be found in the Meherauli pillar-inscription of 
Chandra.® | Interesting also is the form of f (e.g. in -kdliyam, |. 8) which from about the middle 
of the fourth century a.p. begins to appear in the Northern alphabet, e.g. in parts IV and V 
of the Bower M8. (ed. Hoernle, Table Il) and the Karamdaoda inscription of Kuméaragupta, 
dated G.E. 117.1 'The medial « is formed by a hook asin the Alléhibad pillar-inscription 
as well as by thickening the lower end of the stem (e.g. in °nupdlanam, |. 8).The medial « 
Kumfragupta® (e.g. in pirvedydm, Il, 12 and 13 of the two inscriptions respectively). The 
ai consists of two superscribed strokes (e.g, in -faila, |. 9) as in the Meherauli pillar- 
inscription, The characters include the very rare final ¢ in 1.15 and final min 1. 18, and 

1 See alo Annual Keport of the Archaological Survey of India, 1902-3, p. 43, 

















2 Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, Fl. 1, 4 Jbid., Pl. XXI-A. ‘ Ibid, Pl. ITT-A, 
6 Jbid., Plea, XXX-B, XXXI-A and AXXI-B. 4 See FOI, PL AIA. 


1 Ep, Ind, Vol, X, Pl. opposite r. Tl * FGI, Fi. TV, Band C. 
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the rather rareé and @ in I. 1 ‘and 16 sabosilively: Ai Ngee fi Wilish ocsats twice 
in conjunct groups, it resembles exactly the same letter eg. in the Baribar cave-inscription 
of Anantavarman® (in 4dériga, 1. 6) and varies in position as it stands (cf. triida* and 
dudviisa’, 1. 1), The y ia invariably tripartite. The superscript r is shown above the ‘vertical ; 
but in the caseof y only it is written on the line. The d is added on to a euperscribed r, 10 
Particularly interesting is the rare sign of interpunction which occurs four times in the 
inscription (in ll. 6 and 11), ‘This sign is similar to the one occurring in the Bower MS. which 
dates from about the middle of the fourth century a.p. according to Hoernle (cf. Table V), 
The symbol om is of the dextrorsal form having much resemblance to those occurring in 
the same MS.'! and the Baribar cave-inscription of Anantavarman.'? 

The language is Sanskrit prose throughout, excepting the last two lines containing an 
imprecatory verse of which a portion only is now extant. It is, however, not always 
grammatically correct and contains at least four solecisms'? ¢g. the wrong use of the 
affix kedich in prirtthayited, |. 4; the violation of the rule of euphony in may = efat, 1. 6: 
the irregular case-ending in tandula-prastha-dyayan, 1.8; and the use of masculine 
(or neuter) for feminine in asmin, 1.2, and neuter for miasmiline  ) ela’ 16. In 
kdritaka, 1.6, we have to note the addition of the affix ka. Cf. frupta Insere, yi. 60 
and Kielhorn, Bp. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 169, n. 7. Ip respect of orthography, the only 
points that call for notice are the following: the use of a guttural nasal instead of an 
anusvdra before the palatal #'' in (risdati[me] and drdvindatime, 1. 1, the use of a labial 
nasal instead of an anusvdra twice in the word sambatsara, ll. 1 and 2, where we have also 
to note the use of bfor v ; the doubling of f in conjunction with a following r in pittroh, 
1. 6 and of a letter except y after a superscript r in pirevdydm, |. 2, d-chandrdrkka*, |. 7, 
and r= ved, 1. 13; th becomes tth aftera superscript r in prdrtthayited,!.4 and naivedy- 
drithaa, 1.8; final ¢ and m are written somewhat lower than the line (e.g in wvasef, 1. 15 
and pirvvdydm, |. 2); the medial d-stroke varies in length (cf. yathadhdld*, |. 12 and mahdad- 
manta, 1.2); the absence of an avagraha before “nupdlanam,|.18; the change of an 
anusvéra to a palatal nasal in wkfafi—cha, 1. 16. ; final m has been retained, where anusvara 
should have taken its place, in pirvvyim, |, 2. and-ntkiyam, 1.11; and the dh of the conjunct 
dhy is doubled in -dddhyasi", I. 12, As regards lexicography, the words kosh' hikd, 1.7, yathakal- 
dddhydsin, 1. 12 and (é4povanika, 1.13 deserve to be noted. The first word, wiz, koshthikd 

ia found probably in a Gadhw& stone inscription (Fleet's Gupla Insere., p. 268, 1. 3): nd 
miners in a Damodarpur copper-plate of the reign of Badherupta. There is 
doubt that the koshrhikd of our inscription clearly means‘ store-room ', inasmuch as 
provision is made for the supply of oil and rice therefrom. The word kotthaka 
(—Sk. koshghaka) which is found in the Pali literature, in connection with wihdra, appeare 
also to have the same sense.'* Mr. Banerji, however, renders the worl for 


?FG!,, PL XXX-B, L Gand ef. Bower MS., Table I. 

10 This ie an drohsic sign. Cl, ¢.g. the Nasik cave-inscription of Ushabbadita, Fp Ind., Vol VILL, 
Fl. IV, opposite p. 78. 

11 Bower MS., Intro, (Bombay, 1014), p. 22, fig. 8. ta FGI, Pl. XXXB, 1 3. 

13 Such violations of the ruler of Sanskrit grammar are characteristic of the dicuments of th Early 
Gupte period—cf. Hoermle’s romarks, op, cit., pp. 73-5. 
1. Cf. Bibler’s remarks, Indian Palawography (Eng. Trans.), p. 47. 
___%8 Atranseript of this inscription, which will be shortly published in the Epiyraphucs, wea kindly placed 
st my disposal by Mr. Radhagovinds Basak. For the Gadhwi inscription, ef. infra, p. 24, nm. 44, 

16 It has been translated by Jacobi and Rhys Devide os ‘store-room '—Seo Vinayapi'ala, 
SBE., Vol. XX, pp. 109, n. 1 and 177,n. 1. Cf. also the Sanskrit words doshtha and bowkthdgdra and 
Mar&thi both (Moleaworth’s Marithi-English Dict., s.v.) which are all used in this sense. 
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by ‘ treasury *. "Bat this interpretation is controvertible ua riot.and oil are surely not things 
which may be expected to be hoarded up in treasuries. The next word, viz. yathdkd 
dddhwdisin has been rendered by him as * who arrive at the proper time ’, and Profeesbr Sten 
Konow suggests ' those who come and worship from time to time ' (Zp. Tad , Vol. TX, p. 200 
and n. 4). Even previous to this the expression was gt from a number of epigraphic 
documents, ¢.g. the Deobaranark inscription of Jivitagupta,!’ the Khilimpur copper-plate of 
Dharmapala,'!? the Lucknow Museum copper-plate of Balavarmadeva' and some Orissa 
inscriptions, such as the Katak copper-plates of Mah&bhavagupta.29 It occurs again in the 
recently published copper-plates of Kulastambha.*! Fleet translated it as ‘those who pre- 
sided at different times" (Gupla Insers., p. 218), and Kielhormn as ‘as they may be present 
from time to time’ (Zp. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 250), and also aa ‘ present and future’ (anfe, 1891, 
p. 123). The editor of the grants of Kulastambha, M. M. Haraprasid Sdatri, most 
conveniently omits the expression in his translation. I am afraid, -however, that its 
proper sense has not vet been properly understood, and the interpretations propose 
are open to criticiam. The clue to .its real meaning is, in my opinion, furnished by the 
Faridpur grants (ed. Pargiter, anfe, 1910, pp. 195, 200 and 204) which have adhydsanakdle 
inthe sense of-‘during the administration (of)'. Again, whenever in inscriptions 
the expression yothabal-ddkydeie is used as an adjective, it is invariably found to 
qualify certain administrative functionaries. For instance, in the Lucknow Museum 
copper-plate it ia an adjective of rdjakulas or‘ royal dynasties’, and in the Katak copper- 
plate of MahAbhavagupta, of certain officers like samdhartyin, sannidhdl,in, niyukiaka 
and so forth, The only natural conclusion that suggests iteelf to me is, therefore, 
that when it is used adjectively it means, ‘those who administer from time to 
time’, and when substantively, ‘the successive administrative officers’.?? In the present 
record the allusion ia moat probably to the officers who had to superintend the various affairs 
of the masha. The next word that,deserves our attention is tépovanika. Mr. Banerji wrongly 
read it as r=dpovanika and took it in the sense of ‘the merchants who trade on the waters 
(t)". The word should, however, be read as tdpovanika and derived from tapovana. It would 
naturally mean the inhabitants of the fapovena, 1.¢, the ascetica, who are in all likelihood the 
mahants or pontiffa of the mapha. 


The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Mahdsdmanta Mahdpratihdra Mahdrdja 
Udayasena, and is dated, in words, the 22nd of Karttika of the year 30 of an unspecified era, 
Its object. is to record the erection of a magha of the god Viniteivara, the daily provision 
of two prasthas of rice and one pala of oil for the offering and lamp respectively, as well 

But what is the age of the inscription? This question has been discussed by 
Mr. Banerji (op. cit., p. 285f) who is of opinion that the record belongs to the first part of 
the seventh century a.p. This theory is apparently traceable to the remarks of the late 
Dr. Bloch in his Annual Report, p.9. According to him, the date of the inscription, viz. the 
ages ‘from the shape of the characters must be referred to the Harsha era’ of 

D. 606. This surmise on the part of Dr. Bloch has, however, not been substantiated, 

















W FGI, pp. 216, 218. & Bp. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 260, 245, n. 3. W Ante, 1891, p. 193, 
2 Ep, Ind., Vol. TL, p. 347, IL 5-6. al JBORS., byte elie fs gtioge: 406, 1, 10, 





@1 The word yathdbd]-ddhydyin which occurs in the Sonpur plates of Som 


adeva (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XI, p. 240) is evidently » mistake, 
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by Fubssanen’ research, so far as s2 kaow, and I cannot ice aaa to soos it. 
But to prove my point it is necessary to go into details. Our inscription is on stone 
and comes from Bihar. To study its paleography, therefore, it is but natural 
to take into cognizance other lithic records discovered in the same province. And if the 
characters of our inscription are found to be essentially similar to those of any other Bihar 
inscription,whose date is known, we may very well rest assured that the former cannot be far 
removed in date from the latter. Now, if it be assumed by scholars that the Mundesvari 
inscription belongs tothe seventh century a.p., as no doubt Mr. Banerji has done, it is to 
be expected that the alphabetic characteristics of that epigraph should be found to prevail in 
other seventh century Bihar inscriptions also. Roughly speaking, they must be found in such 
stone records as Were incised in Bihar at least between a.p. 600 and 800. And such inscrip- 
tions are the Bodhgay4 inscription of Mahiniman, dated 588-89 a.p.*! and the Aphsad 
inscription of Adityasena *4 whose date must fall in the latter half of the seventh century A.D. 
The question therefore arises ; whether the characters of the Mugdedvari inscription, if it is 
to be assigned to this period, are similar to those of the above two records. A comparison 
of the letters k, r, 4, 4, y, the medials i andi and so forth of the Munde4vari inscription 
with those of the Aphsad inscription is enough to show that these two records can 
never be relegated to the same period. The latter, as Fleet rightly says, “ really differs 
but little from the modern Devanigari" (Gupta Insers., p. 202), while the former as 
1 have already stated, presents alphabetic forms which are traceable to epigraphs of the Early 
Gupta period (supra, p.22). For instance, in the former the letter k consists of a plain curved 
line intersecting a straight upright,whereas in the latter the right part of the curve develops 
into a loop. The letter r in the former is a mere straight upright without any appendage, 
while in the latter not only does its lower end develop into a wedge but the right 
extremity of even that wedge is elongated. The most interesting letter, however, is 
which is tripartite in the former, but a ‘ fully developed Devandgari ’ in the latter, Again, the 
tails of the curves of medial i and i are in the latter regularly drawn down low and fully 
expressed, but they are in all cases but one absent in the former.** Even setting aside these 
and other differences.in alphabetic forms which it is useless to enumerate, the great fact 
remains that the Mugdeévari inscription contains ' right-angled ’ whereas the Aphsad ‘acute- 
angled ’, forms of letters. It is, therefore, but reasonable to place the former considerably 
earlier than the latter. But we may go even one step further and say that it is earlier 
than even the Bodhgayf inscription of Mah&niman which is also in acute-angled 
characters like the Aphsad inscription, and likewise presenta some modern Nigari forms, 
The palxography of the Mundeévari inscription, therefore, leaves no doubt that it is to be 
placed earlier than at least the latter half of the sixth century a.p. The year 30 of the 
record cannot be, therefore, referred to the Harsha era of a.p. 606, and aa such 
there remains no other known era to which it may be assigned except the Gupta era 
of a.p. 318-19. The date of the record thus becomes equivalent to a.p. 348-49, 

it seems to mé that by not following the above method of settling the date of 
the inscription Mr. Banerji has placed himself in serious difficulties. In his paper 
onthe Patiakella grant of the Mahardja Sivarija, dated [G. F.] 28%<4.p. 602 he makes 





© PGI, p. 274. u [bid, p. 200. For these details seo Ind. Pal., pp. 54—6. 
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the following remark about its paleography: “The characters bales to the snethers 
class of alphabets and are in every respect similar to those of the MundeSvari inscription 
of Udayasena, from the Shahaibdd district" (Ep. Ind., Vol. UX, p. 285). This general 
remark he has illustrated in extenso by definite examples, but they are, [am compelled 
to say, far from being of a convincing nature. For, he himself admits, for instance, that 
the letters y (which is tripartite) and = of the Mundesvari inscription are of ‘the Early 
Gupta type '—a point of great importance which seems to have been missed when he assigns 
the record to the Harsha era and refers it to a.p. 636. This conclusion is based by 
him on a consideration of the affinity of characters existing between this inscription 
with those of the years 34 and 39 (of the Harsha era) from Nepal (op. cit., p. 289). But 
I submit, this comparison, and consequently the conclusion that it leads to, are incorrect. 
First, because, inscriptions of the same provenance, although they are available, have not 
been brought together for comparison which is a mistake in any paleographic examination 
of asctientific nature. Dherais no paucthy ae stone inscepekns, which date from the Harsha 
period and are not distant from the place whence our record comes, such eg. as the 
Bodhgayi inscription of -Mahiniman and the Aphsai inscription of Adityasena 
referred to above, Secondly, mere similarity of character between any two inscriptions 
is not enough to show that they necessarily belong to the same period, especially 
when they are separated by long distances. This important point is undoubtedly 
admitted by Biihler, who points out that the eastern variety of the epigraphic Gupta 
alphabet of the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. represented e.g. by the Allahibaéd pillar- 
inscription of Samudragupta is to be found even in Pandit Bhagvanlal’s inscriptions from 
Nepal®® which belong to the seventh century a.p. But if we follow Mr. Banerji’s line of 
argument we shall be compelled to assign the Allahibad pillar-inscription to the age of 
the Nepal inscriptions—a conclusion which I am afraid, no palmographist can ever 
bring himself to accept. The MundeSvari inscription cannot, therefore, precisely for the 
same reason, be brought in a line with the Nepal inscriptions; a fact whichis in oppo- 
sition to the remark of Mr. Banerji that ‘‘ The paleography of the epoch beginning with 
the last half of the sixth and ending with the first half of the seventh century a.p. can no- 
where be studied with greater advantage than in Nepal," (Hp. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 286.) 

It has been stated above that the inscription is throughout in right-angled characters, 
but the inscriptions with which it has been chronologically grouped by Mr. Banerji, viz. the 
Bodhgay&.and Aphssd inscriptions, are/inactite-angled characters, This fact is rather 
interesting as it has an important bearing on the chronology of the records in question. 
Acute-angled form of letters has been accepted by Bihleras a prominent characteristic of 
the North Indian epigraphs from the sixth century a.p. onwards. ™ And 
Mr. Banerji too, does not seem to have disputed it. It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the fact that the Mundesvari inseription, which is assigned by him to the seventh 
century 4.D., ia entirely in right-angled instead of acute-angled characters, In discussing the 
palwography of the four Faridpur grants?” which he calls spurious, Mr. Banerji explains 


# Ind, Pal., p. 46. w Ibid., p. 49. 

3 The presence of the acute-angle,” he admits, ‘‘ is also another important feature in the determina- 
tion of the characteristics of the alphabet."—JASB,, N.8., Vol. VII, p. 295, 

The Evidence of the Faridpur grante— bid, 
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it by asserting that “ In the Eastern variety of the Northern alphabet the latest use of the 
right-angled characters seems to be in the MundeSvari inscription.” But to my mind 
this statement has not been proved and should therefore be treated as a personal opinion 
only. As I have already said, just because this record presenta right-angled characters 
it must be taken to be of an earlier age than the Bodhgayd inscription of Mahdniman 
his theory about acute-angled inscriptions, refer to this record as the earlizat example ? 9 
Mr. Banerji no doubt anticipates this paleographic difficulty and in his second paper on 
the alleged spuriousness of the Faridpur grants,"! meets it, to my mind unconvincingly, by 
saying that the Bodhgaya inscription “ should never be taken to be the prototype of the 
Eastern variety of the Northern Indian epigraphs of the sixth century a.p.,"" because, “ it 
cannot be said that the characters represent the ordinary epigraphic alphabet of the North- 
eastern India of the sixth century.” But what is this specimen of “the ordinary epigra- 
phic alphabet of the North-eastern India of the sixth century? This obviously is the 
Mundesvari inscription, and the Bodhgayi inscription, therefore, can only become extra- 
ordinary because, it presents ‘much more advanced forms’ than those of the former. 
In my judgment this is putting the cart before the horse. Instead of regarding the 
us, it becomes necessary to maintain that the former is posterior to the latter, The 
Bodhgay inscription becomes the ordinary epigraphic alphabet of the North-eastern 
India of the sixth century if it be but regarded as of a later period. “En passant it may 
be remarked that Mr. Banerji has used the paleography of this record which he places in 
the seventh century a.p. as one of the evidences to show that the Faridpur grants are 
forgeries. But if my contention is proved to be right his arguments would lose much of 
their force. And there seems no objection to taking the documents as original, as Mr, 
Pargiter has done: This question, however, I leave aside for discussion in a subsequent 
paper. 








Text.32 
1 Om34{ |) Sambatsare®' triisa[tij}—° (Kajritika- 


divase dvivittatime, ** 
2 asmin®! = sambatsara?*®-misa-[di]— — 
-pirvvdyam?® éri-mahisimanta- 
3 mahdpratihGra-mahirij-O—yasena-!9 
rijye kulapati-Bhigudalana-*! 
4 s-sadevanikiyam'* danda—ynka ‘?- 
Gomibhatena prartthayitva'! 
% Soo Ind. Pal., p. 49. | 
1 Four Forged grants from Faridpur—JASB., N.S., Vol. X, pp. 433-4. 





3) Read sayippalasore. 

™ Should be corrected to dedviiiatitame. For forma like this, cf., e.g. FGI, p, 268, 1, 1. 
87 Should be corrected to azyirh, Sire 38 Read sarieategra.. 

0 Restor . * pia records 


"1 The last letter n seems to have been inadvertently omitted, but afterwards engraved above the 
preceding letter [a in a somewhat smaller form. 

© Read ah sa-devanikdyam, 4) Restore dandandyaka. 
“ Should be corrected to prdrthayitya. 
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§ mAté-pittror=ftmanas=cha pul[uy]-abhi- 

6 vedah may=etat‘*=karitakam [ | *}—*® 
Nardyana-devakulasya [ | } 

7 Gri-Manjalesvarasvimi[pa]—[ya]-!® 
koshthikiitah fi-chandr-arkka -sama— 


8 kiliyam=akshayam prati— —!naivedy- 
frttham®? tandula—prastha—dvayam*! 


9 [diJpatailapalasya ch=o— —(ba}ndhah*? 
10 svamipidinam vi{chchhitti ?}——nta- 
tra- sidhdranam®* paiichisatam 
11 dinérainfm go- bafli] ““—ja- bhakt-ady- 
upakaran ani [| ] 
12 devanikiyasya da[tta}- —[de]vam*’ viditvé 
yathakal - iddhya[s}i[ bhi] 


13 tapovanikair"*=vvaé ya— -{niJbaddhasya™ 
vighito na ka{rya)[ | *] 


iS mafham = elaf—Mr. Banerji. But the reading is very clear both on the stone and the impressions. 
it Restore Sri. 
«7 This sign of punctuation is used also in I. 1] and 16. The oie after -devakulasya ie super- 
fluousa; it should have naturally come after biritakam. 


43 Sri- Magdalesvarasvémipdddya bookthikdiak—Mr, Banerji. Restore -pddiya-koshthikdiok and cf, 
Chittra [k)ifasedmipddiya-korlthikdta in Gupta Inscrs., p. 268, L 3. Fleet, however, reads the passage aa 
Chittra{k }itasvdmi-pddiya-koshthe(?¥a- ond translates it as ‘belonging to the entrance of .... which 
belongs to thie feet of the divine (god) Ohittrakdfervinia *: The inuoription, which is partially damaged, 
ok cecnition catia: cama getansaestei kt oases {lh 2-4), And in compaction 
with the gift oceurs the expression bhaga[va}eh—Chitira[k}i/asvdmipddiya-koshthe(?\ta. In all these 

ara the inscription resembles so much the Munde‘vari inscription that Tam led to think that we 
would not at all be wide of the mark if the above correction be adopted. Moreover, it isalso very likely 
that the expression daffd duwidaia, between which and the above expression there is a lacuna, means that 
twelve dindras were the value of the grant (cf. other Gadhwa inscriptions where we find mention of similar 
gifts made), [donot think Fleet is right in his conjecture that the gift ‘consisted of some jand at a 
village * which belonged tothe god Chittrakitasvémir and that this was the same god Anantasviimin under 
adifferent name. From Moarndalewara- avdmin I believe was derived the name of the hill which was 
probably called Mapjaleivara, and it is just possible that we have an echo of this word in the modem 
name Muadewari. Similarly, we have in the Gadhwi inscription the name Chitrakitardmin which 
means the lord of the Chitrakuta hill (op. cit, p. 268 and n. 1). 

i? Restore pratidinads. 60 Read -drtham, 61 Should be corrected to drayarya, 

63 Restore -opanibandhak, 6 Tam unable to restore or interpret this passage. 

& Restore probably -sraja- 33 Restore “nyelad=evart. 

68 rodpovanikair—Mr. Banerji. ee ee ee 
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l4 Evam= abhisivit yo- —" kuryit=sa 
15 ——ke5? vaset wy *) Evam— —Avadharanaya®? 
madhya- 
16 --~- bhaka-----tam®! — itiy Uktaficha 
IJ -+-+--++-- yatnid-= raksha Yudhish thira 
IG -s-2+05- dinach = chhreyo = nup&lanam"® [/|*]. 
Translation. 

(Line |.) In the year 30,on the 22nd day of Karttika—on the aforesaid year, month and 
day, in the reign of the Mahdsdmania, Mahdpratihdra and Mahdrdja"? Udayasena, the 
establishment of this Vinitesvara-ma/ha®! has been made by me, the Dandandyaka 
Gomibhata,®> alter having propitiated the kulapati °° Bhagudalana together with the 
tample-committee®’ (of this place) for the increase of the religious merit of (my) father, 
mother and myself. (L. 6.) Provision®’ has also been made to supply every day, and 
permanently, as long as the sun and moon endure, two prasthas of rice for the votive 
offering and one pala of oil for the lamp, from the store-room of sri-Mandale4varasyimi- 
pida of the temple of [eri}Nariyana, (L. 9.) (And alio) cow, offering, garland, 
cooked rice and other articles, of (the value of) 50 dindras®” .... . . (for) éri-Manialeévara- 
ig are made over to the temple-committes, (L. 12.) Having known this 

the (above) arrangement should not be transgressed by the (successive) administrative 
officers or the hermits. (L. 14.) This being notified, whoever acts to the contrary, 
shall live in bell with great sins (L.15), Thus according to the decree™....,.... 
©! Yudhishthira preserve with care......... preservation is better than gif 








& Restore =nyathd. ‘® Restore -saha narake, 

61 I am unable to restore or interpret this passage. 

@3 The restoration of this customary verse is not attempted. 

@ For the association of these titles see Fleet's remarks, Gupta Insers., p. 15, 0. 4. 

ts Ie. the mafha dedicated to the god Vinitejvara. The word as a personal name occurs in 
the Lalitaviatara (ed, R. L. Mitra), pp. 4, 6. Acoording to Prof. Laders, “ Names ending in [éeara always 
refer to buildings consecrated to Siva " (Ep. Ind,, Vol. IV, p. 337, n. 1). In that case, Vinitedwara and 
Mavidaledvara would bo epithota of Siva also, Mandaleda is the name of a dive referred to in an Arthuna 
inscription, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 302. 

e Ci. names fike Gomisedmin and Gomika of the Bhitd seals, ASH., 1011-12, p. 113, Nos. 57—O 
and also Gupta Inacra,, p.108,1 3, 08 Le, teacher, something like an dehdrya, see Monier Willinma «. v. 

6? devanikdya. Mr. Banerji renders it ag ‘Council of gods (? Hmhmans)’. For ite in the above 
technical sense see now Taledvara copper-plates, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, pp. 115, 119. 

et upanibandha. This iso technical word end ‘is probably the sane oa nibandha which means an 
‘ arrangement ‘or ‘ aeeimment *. The word abhigrdeita, |. 14, is alao, I presume, technically used. O©L prdriia 
and nibaddha, Karle and Nisik cave inscriptions, Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 68 and Vol. VIII, p. 4; 
ace also Gupta Inacra., p. Tl, L. 11. 

@ This would be the earliest reference to the coin in Indian inscriptions, For other references 
sce Gupta Inecrs., pp 31-2, 38, 40, 41, 261, 265; the Faridpur grants, anie, 1910, pp. 195, 200 and 204 ; 
the five Damodarpur grants to be published by Mr. Basak in Ep. Ind.; and «a BodhgayA inscription 
Lat Bie) A p. 153. 

7 yath-duadtdranayd. The word apadhdraya, I find, is similarly used in Mr, Pargiter's Faridpur 
copper-plates ¢.g. ante, 1910, p. 196, L 10 and Mr, Bagak's copper-plates from Damodarpur. 
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DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERIOD. 
BY PROF. D. R. BHANDAREAR, M.A.; CALCUTTA, 
(Continued from Vol. XLVIII, p, 83.) 
APPENDIX A. 
The approximate date of the rise of the SAtavfhana Power. 


No account of the Dekkan of the SAtavahana period is complete without a conside 
ation of the most probable date of the rise of the Sitavahana power, regarding which two 
theories have been propounded. The one accepted by me in this article agrees with that 
of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, and is based upon certain chronological statements of the 
Puranas. These I intend to consider here with a view to show how far they agree with facts 
taken as established. 

The duration assigned by the Purivas to the Maurya dynasty is 137 years, and if 
we take 322 B.c. as the date of its foundation, its overthrow and the foundation of the Suaga 
family must have occurred in 185 8.c. The Suiigas are generally stated in the Purinas 
to have reigned for 112 years, and the Kanvas 45. But as both ruled simultaneously, we 
have to deduct only 112 from185 to get 73 B.c. as the date when the Andhras came to 
power. This is the view of Sir Ramkrishna, and no argument of any importance has yet been 
adduced to contradict it. I am not unaware that the inscription of Kharavela, king of 
Kaliiga, in the Hithigumpha in the Udaygiri Hills near Cuttack in Orissa speaks of a king 
called Satakarni, protector of the West, who has been identified with the third king of the 
Satavahana dynasty described above. Its date is 165th year of the Maurya era corres. 
ponding to c. 157 B.c., and it may, therefore, be argued that the date 73 B.o. assigned 
to the foundation of the Satav@hana dynasty is impossible when the third ruler of that family, 
viz. Sitakarni, has to be placed about 157 3.c. But then it must be borne in mind that 
it is now-a-days being questioned whether Khiravela’s inscription contains any date at all,! 
and that Prof. Liiders, who has recently carefully read the record with the help of excellent 
eatam pages prepared by the Archwological Department, emphatically declares that it contains 
no date atall.? So the opposition to our theory based upon the date of the Kharavela 
epigraph has no solid grounds to stand upon. I am also aware of the paleographic difficulty 
that has been urged against the date 73 B.c, for the rise of the Satavihana power. But 
at all. Such an illustrious palwographist as Biihler has told us that the Nainighay 
and Safichi inscriptions of the Satakarni and the Hathigumphé inscription of Khiravela 
are exactly of the same period. He has also told us that “the differences between the 
characters of Gotamiputa Satakarni’s and those of the Nanaghat documents are such that it 
is not possible to place them, as Pandit Bhagwanlal has also seen, at o distance of more 
than about 100 years."? This quotation is from Biihler’s article on the Nandghit insorip. 
tions ; but when he wrote it, Buhler was of opinion that Gautamiputra Sitakarni lived shortly 
before the middle of the first century B.c., and accordingly he assigned these records to 

1 JRAS,, 1910, 242 ff. and 82442. be 

3 List of Brahmi Inecriptions, No. 1345, An attempt has recently Leen made by Mr. E. P, 
Jaysqwal and Mr. R. D. Banerji to revive the theory that the inscription contains a date (JBORS,. 
1017, 449% and 4887.) But see aleo Dr. FR. C. Majwndar's criticiam on it, Ante, 1018, 223-4, 

8 ASWI., V, 73. 
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200—150 B.c. What is strange is that when this opinion of Bihler’s about the age of the 
inscriptions is now quoted, the date he then ascribed to Gautamiputra Sitakarni is 
entirely lost sight of. Subsequently, however, Biihler changed his mind, and came round 
to the view of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar that Gautamiputra Satakarni flourished about 
A.D. 124.4. Tf we now subtract 100 from this 124 to account forthe difference of character as 
proposed by Bakier; we get aD. 24 as the approximate date for the Nanighit, Saichi 

igumph& inscriptions. If a.p. 24 can thus be the date of the third king of 
the Stavabana dynasty, this cannot but confirm the date, viz. a.p. 73, we have assigned 

to its foundation. 





Vilivayakura and Sivalakura of the Kolhapur coins. 

Nearly forty-two years ago, certain coins were discovered in Kolhipur near the hill 
of Brahmapuri, north-west of the town. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji was the first to give 
an account of them in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XIII, p. 303ff., and identify the names occurring on these legends with those of the 
Sétavihana dynasty—an inference which has been more or less adopted by all the 
scholars that have subsequently written on the subject. The legends on these coins 
have been read as follows :— 

Rafio Vasithiputasa Viliviyakurasa. 
Ratio Madhariputasa Sivalakuraza. 
Raiio Gotamiputasa Viliviyakurasa. 


With regard to the reading of these legends no doubt has been or can be raised. It 
is, however, when the question of identifying these princes turns up that a divergence of 
views is perceptible. Pandit Bhagwanlal took Vilivayakura and Sivalakura to be mere 
titles, identified the first with Vasishthiputra Pulumivi, the second with Madhariputra 
Gakasena and the third with Gautamiputra Sri Yajia Satakarni, and further deduced the 
conclusion that as Midhariputra of the Kolhapur coins re-struck the coins of Vasishthi- 
putra, whereas those of the former were in turn re-struck by Gautamiputra, VAsishthiputra, 
MAdghariputra and Gautamiputra succeeded to the Andhrabhritya throne in that order. 
His views were endorsed by the late Dr. Biibler.' In the Early History of the Dekkan,* how- 
ever, Vilivayakura and Sivalakura are taken to be the names of viceroys and identified, the 
former with the Baleokouros of Ptolemy, Vasishthiputra with Visishthiputra Pulumivi 
and Gautamiputra with Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia Satakarvi and not with the father of 
Pujumavi, Gautamiputra Satakarni, who never reigned in the Dekkan. And as Vilivdya- 
kura was the viceroy of two kings, viz. Vasishthiputra and Gautamiputra, it is argued that 
one of these was the immediate successor of the'other, and Sri Yajiia, being the later, must 
be considered to be PulumAvi's immediate successor. MAdhariputra has been therein identi- 
fied with Midhariputre Falessnn, who is taken to be a successor, but not the immediate 
one, of Sri Yajfia. Dr. V. A. Smith also regards the princes of the Kolh&pur coins as belang- 
ing to the Andhrabhritya dynasty, but identifies Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, who is styled 
Vilivayakura II, by him, with Gautamiputra Satakarai, and considers the other Vilivi- 
yakura*(é-. Vijivéyakura I) and Sivalakura to be the same as Chakora and Siva-Svati 


« Above, 1913, 230. § Above, XI, 273. é Pp, 20-1. 
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(Satakarni) vsinbinined ia thesPutki dh py, s predecessors.’ It will thus be seen that 
Vijiviyakura and Sivalakura are taken by Dr. Smith as personal names and of kings 
pertaining to the Sitavihana dynasty. But Prof. E. J.Rapeon, whose is considered to be the 
most important view expressed on this subject, supposes them to be local titles, and 
identifies MAdhariputra Sivalakura with Madhariputra Sakasena and Gautamiputra 
Vilivayakura with Gautamiputra SAtakarni. With regard to the third name, he says the 
following :—“ The identification of No. 1, Viasthiputra: Vilivayakura, must remain 
doubtful. The evidence of the re-struck coins shows that he cannot possibly be identified 
with the best known Visishthiputra, viz, Pujumfiyi, who was the son of Gautamiputra ; 
but this metronymic was common in the dynasty, and there is no difficulty in supposing 
that it was borne by the predecessor of MAthariputra in the Kolhipur District.” .- 

Such are the views expressed by various scholars of repute with regard to the names 
occurring in the legends on the Kolhipur coins. I will now put forth my own view of the 
matter, in order that it might be taken for what it is worth by the antiquarians. In the 
first place, Vijivayakura and Sivalakura cannot possibly be regarded as viceroys of any kings, 
if the legends on the coins actually are as they have been read. For what this view comes 
to is just this, viz. that rafio Visighipulasa, raio Mddhariputasa and raio Golamtpulasa, 
the first halves of the legend, are to be supposed as containing the names of sovereigns, 
and Vilivdyakurasa and Sivalakurasa, the second halves, as giving the names of their 
viceroys. Such a division of the legends is arbitrary and unknown to Indian numismatics, 

-so far as my knowledge goes. Whenever coins of any viceroya or feudatories Are found, 
their names are, as a rule, specified on the reverse and those of their sovereigns on the obverse. 
Sometimes, no doubt, but very rarely, the names of the former alone occur without those 
of the latter being engraved. But not a single instance can be pointed out wherein 
the names of both the sovereign and the viceroy are specified in one single line in one and 
the same legend without the introduction of any word indicative of the subordinate rank 
of the latter. The numismatic evidence is, therefore, against Gautamiputra, etc., being 
considered as names of sovereigns and Vilivdyakura and Sivalakura as those of their 

Secondly, this view involves the supposition that V4Asishthiputra, Madhariputra and 
Gautamiputra can be used by themselves to denote any individuals, and here, in partic- 
‘ular, the Sitavihana apie themselves. But not a single inscription has been found in 
which any one of these metronymics is used by itself to denote a Sitavahana. If it is 

Pulumivi that is spoken of, be is called in inscriptions not simply Vasishjhiputra, but 
Vasishthiputra Pujumiivi ; if it is his father, he is referred to not simply as Gautamiputra, 
but as Gautamiputra Sitakari. Similarly, Sakasena (Sri-Sita) is never called simply 
Madhariputra, but MAdhariputra Sakasena (Sri-Sita). Gautamiputra, Vasishthiputra, and 
MAdhariputra of the Kolhipur coins cannot thus, by separating them from what follows 
and taking them by themselves, be regarded as denoting any Sitavihana rulers. Nor can 
it be maintained that, although the terms Gautamiputra, etc., are not used by themselves 
to denote the Sitavihana princes, they, especially the metronymic MAdhariputra, were 
about this period conjoined to their names only. For it was a custom of this period with 











1 BHI., 217 and chart facing p. 218. '010.—AMk., intro., XL. and LXX XVII. 
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nae Po nC A riames of their mothers ; :# and names of the latter 
such as Vasishthi, Gautam?, Kaudiki, Hariti, and so forth are met with in many old 
inscriptions, not as mothers of the S&tavahana kings only, but also of princes of other 
families and tribes, such as Maharathi, MahAbhoja and so forth 1 The name Madhari aleo is 
not unknown to Indian epigraphy of this period. Jaggayyapeja siiipa, eg., has an 
inscription of thethird century a.p., and referring itself to the reign of Virapurushadatta of 
the Ikshviku family.11 This king is therein called MAdhariputra. Similarly, the Abhira 
prince lévarasena is called MAdhariputra in a Nasik inscription of about the same date.'* 
The view, therefore, that the terms Gautamiputra, Visishthiputra and MaAdhariputra 
must denote, by themselves in inscriptions of the early period, the kings of the Sitavihana 
dynasty only, has no grounds to stand upon. 

I shall now proceed to consider the second view which regards Vilivayakura and 
Sivalakura as local titles, and Gautamiputra, etc., as metronymics,—both belonging to the 
Satavahana kings. This view waa first started by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, and has 
been adopted, as we have seen, by Prof. Rapson. But to look upon Viliviyakura and 
Sivalakura as local titles is a mere gratuitous supposition without the least foundation in 
fact. Again, if they had been titles, seach! sen» nine ot econ offered of them , 
but, as Prof. Rapson himself admits, “ no entiataiory explanation has yet been given 
OF ite forme Vibvkyakarn. andi. Sisslakars.” Next, a sort of inconsistency is, I am afraid, 
perceptible in his identification of Vasishthiputra Vijivayakura. At one place, he says, 
as we have seen above, that the evidence of the re-struck coins shows that he cannot 
possibly be identified with VAsishthiputra Pulumavi but with the predecessor of MAdhari- 
putra in the Kolhapur District, implying that this Viliviyakura was somewhere between 
PuJumfvi and Sakasena (Sri-Sata). But at another place he says that “two of Pulumavi's 
predecessors seem to have borne the title * Viliviyakura ° in the district of Kolh&pur only,”1 
clearly mentioning here that the ViJivéyakura in question was prior to Pujumdvi and not 
ponterier so Limes ees So But what is most inexplicable is that while commenting 
on the passage of Ptolemy where Pulumévi and by abd a are mentioned, he says 
that both “ might well be one and the same person,” and adds in support of his statement 
that “a foreigner might be excused for not knowing that in our country, the Prince of 
Wales, the Earl of Chester and the Duke of Cornwall were the same person.”!4 This means 
in unmistakeable terms that according to Prof. Rapson, Pulumfvi and Vilivayakura were 
one and the same person, and how this is to be reconciled with his previous statement that 
“the evidence of the re-struck coins shows that he cannot possibly be identified with the 
best known VaAsishthiputra, wiz. Pujumévi,” is not quite clear to me. 

This theory, again, is open precisely to the same objection to which, as we have said, 
the view first discussed was open. For, if Vilivayakura and Sivalakura are mere titles 
why are they to be taken aa referring to the Sitavahana kings, unless we suppose that 
the metronymics Gautamiputra, etc., can, even though standing by themselves, denote 
these princes only ? This supposition has been discussed above and shown to be untenable. 
These metronymics, oa stated above, were at this period used in the case of the persons 
cing to the Kshatriya class generally and were never employed by themselves without 
the addition of personal names, not even in the case of the Satavahanas} as shown by their 
numerous inscriptions. 




















® Above, 81. ¥ Ladera’ List, Nos. 1058, 1100, ete. 11 Ibid, Nos. 1209-4. 
13 Ibid., No. 1137. 1b OI¢.—A ME, =i. i Thid., xl and pn. 1. 
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All these objections are applicable even to the identifications proposed by Mr. Smith: 
In fact, no evidence whatever can be adduced to show that there was any connection be- 
tween the princes named in the legends on the Kolhapur coins and the Sitavahana dynasty. 
Now, it is to be remembered that Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, while describing the 





Baleokouros with Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur coins, and this identification is universally 
accepted.'? It is to be noted that Ptolemy speaks of two different places and of two different 
kings as reigning there. The two kings, therefore—Pulumivi and Vilivayakura—must be 
taken to be different persons. And to argue that Pulumavi and Vijivayakura are the same 
person, on the analogy that the Prince of Wales, the Earl of C ‘ and the Duke of 








Cornwall denoted one individual, is to argue that Pulumivi is identical not only with 





Baleokouros (Viliviyakura) of Hippokoura, but also with Tiastenes (Chashfana) of Ozene 
(Ujjain) and Kerobothros (Keralaputra) of Karoura (Karur), the two other kings mentioned 
by Ptolemy.'* ‘Tiastenes and Kerobothros might also be thus taken to be local titles of the 
We thus find that Vilivadyakura and Sivalakura cannot possibly be identified with any 
princes of the Satavahana dynasty, but must be taken to be princes belonging to a diffe : 
line and ruling separately round about Kolhapur. Now, Pandit Bhagwanlal Jndraji has 
Sivalakura, while those of the latter have been re-struck by 
The following is, therefore, the order of their succession :— 
Vasishthiputra-Vijivayakura or ViJivayakura I. 
es 


| 
Gautamiputra-ViJivayakura or Vijivayakura II. 
It will thus be seen that there were two kings of this line bearing the name 
Vijiviyakura, and one of these was a contem | ‘ho t] 
at present no means to determine. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


TOUWS-MAJOR 

Extract of a letter from Elihu Yale and Council 
at Fort St. George to Sir John Child and Council 
at Bombay, dated 20th September 1686, Letters 
from Fort St. George, (Madras Records), 1688, 
gehen 

“This day secording to the Right Honble. 
Companys order and appoyntment in their Charter, 
the (Town) Major, oldermen and burgesses met 
at the Fort in due sollemnitye, where the Charter 


aus aleoe the Maceess (maces of office], tea., after 
which they were duely swome to their several) 
charges and handsomely entertained with a good 
dinner and all requisite to it; after which thoy 
mastht: in. their gownde with. eres’ gravely. end 
decorum to the towne hall to ontirmes their new 
establishment and Consult the good of the Cittye, 
which God grant it may redound to, and that all 
the Right 





perous then forme(rjly." 


official called a Town-Major. The Ozford English 
three heads :— 
i eS ere as formerly 





oats chiet executive offcer.in a gar- 


riuon-town or fortrees. 


(¢) Applied vaguely to the chief magistrate or | 
administrative 


officer of ao foreign town. 


For the first the Dichonary gives two quotations - 


in the seventeenth century with regard to the city 
of Edinburgh. 

For the second it has a series of quotations from 
1702 to 1876, giving instances of the Town-Majors 


of various fortresses in England and abroad, 


imeluding India, That for 1702 is worth quoting. 
in full here :— 
Mi. Dict., Town-Major, the third Officer in 
order in oa Garrison, and next to the Deputy 
Governor, He ought to understand the 
Fortification, and has a particular Charge of 
the Guards, Rounds, Patrouilles,and Sentinels. 
For the third meaning there is another series of 
quotations from 1748 to 1864, the last of which is 
also worth quoting in full :— 
The Town-Major one amanitwaprontone 


ovvenla think tb qhitues slats ied: deithes onvenhotedts 
. contary a Town:Major im India was both the 
chiefexecutive officer of a garriwon town and fortress 


Honble, Companys Settlement{s) | 
and affaiers may be more suspitious and pros. | 





In this connection there is no doubt that, up to 
quite recently at any rate, this was the view taken 
by Eurasians and who had not been 
in England of the office of Town-Major, for in the 
nineties of the last century there waa a story going 
about in Northern India of a certain lady, the wife 
of an official of position, who was going to England 
with her family for the first time and wos asked 
how she intended to get about when she reached 
London. Shereplied that she would have no diffi- 
Major for information, 

The Town-Major as the administrative officer of 
& garrison town, is still in existence whenever the 
necessity for his services arises : : tide the following 

i from the Daijy Graphic, London, for the 
llth November 1919 :— 

“ How British Ladies Live in the Garrison Towns 

in Germany. 

“Not only are there wives of officers and 
* other ranka' living with their husbands in France 


The above letter is of some interest in reference | 87d Belgium, but the privilege has recently been 


to the duties at that date (1698) of the well-known | 


extended to members of the Rhine Army sa woll. 
‘The concession ia a highly popular one, and 
every day there is a marked increase in the number 
of those taking advantage of it. Of course the 
majority are to be found in Cologne, Bonn, Duren 
and (Godesburg, where it is easier to secure 


as overcrowded as England. If the wife arrives 
band will have to start by putting up at an hotel as 
a temporary measure. The Town Major errange: 
this. There is no charge for the husband, but he 
will have to pay « fixed tariff of 15 marks a day 
for hia wife. This is not so much as it sounds, 
since it really _Fepresente less than threo 
abillingrs, 

J: the. following |intence, too (extracted from 
the Times of the 14th November 1919), the Town- 
Major during the European War comes out aa 
civil as well as o military administrator of a 

“Ypres and the Vandals: Town-Mayjor's Appeal 

for a Vast Cemetery. 

“ Liewtenant-Colonel Beckles Wilson, late Town- 
Major of Ypres, whose efforta to safeguard the 
ruined city from desecration are well known, 
returned to Ypres yesterday. abe re 
tative Colonel Wilson gave some particulars of 
the present condition of the place.” 

RK. C. Terre. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Conrosate Lirz ti Ancient Ixpia, by Ramesn 
Cuanpea Masvmpan, M.A., Caloutta. 1918. 


This is the title of a new book, (pp. vili4-176, 
Demy), brought out by Dr. Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, of the Calcutta University. The book 
consista of five chapters, (1) Corporate Activities 
in Economic Life, (2-3) Corporate Activities in 
Political Life, (4) Corporate Activities in Religious 
Life, and (5) Corporate Activities in Social Life. | 
The author has taken great pains to collect evidence, 
literary (Vedio and post-Vedic), epigraphic and 
numismatio, to prove the existence of self-governing 
institutions both under monarchicaland republican 
forma of government, that existed side by sido in 
Ancient India, The cooperative guilds of artisans, 


own Mukhys or president or presidenta, to enact | 


their own laws and rules to regulate the work and 
conduct of their mem! era, to admit new members 
or to expel members for misconduct and to appea) 
to the king to restore order in a guild that is likely 





to degenerate owing to factious spirit of some of \ 


ite members the political assembly of the people 


with power to elect, expel, or restore kings, the | 


eolf-governing villages, the Buddhist Sanghas, the 
Caste system are aome of the ancient Indian Insti- 
tutions that are noticed in detail withregard to their 
relations to the supreme Government. Accordingly 
“ Belf-governing Institutions in Ancient India" | 








would have been as more suggestive and attractive 


Excellont as ig the work as a collection of reliable 
facta and figures, the author's translation of some 
of the Sanskrit passages quoted in the book seems 
to be wrong (pp. 16-17; 22; 89 Vairajya) In 
other places his inferences seem to be wrong: 
(pp. 42; 45). Here ‘ Viiim pati* does not at all 
imply “the importance of the popular clement 
in the government" as inferred by the author; 
nor is there any reference in the Cow-hymn quoted 
in page 45 to any assembly, as stated by him. 
Again the word ‘saabha* (pp. 47, 55, 56) was in 
many places used in the sense of a gambling, 


rather than a political, meeting. Similarly, the word 


Arthaéistra (text p, 323) and never a non- 


)monarchical form of government. 

In noticing the corporate activitica in Religious 
life, the suthor has confined his attention only 
Ne RE Brahmanic and 





Tos thse tab chaptbe, hia description of the evolu- 
tion of caste ia somewhat confused for want of a 
eledr chronological analysis of the subject. 

On the whole the book igan excellentand valuable 
treatise on ancient Indian accial and political insti- 


that are interested in the history of India. 


R. SHAMASASTEY. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 
16. The Chief Watchman discharged for 
incapacity. 
7 July 1718. Consullation af Fort Si. George. 
The President reports to the Board that 


Peddanaigue [Pedda Nayak] the Cheif watchman | 


of the Town has forfeited his cowle [qaul, agree- 
ment] by open and notorious transgressions of 
every part thereof, that ho is become utterly 
intapabls of discharging the duty of that post, 


having by his extravagance rendered himself | 


anable either to maintain a sufficient number | 


of Talliare [talaiyirt, watchmen] to watch the city | 
or to make good any Losses that shall happen, | 


as by the Cowlo he is oblig’d to do, that thro’ 
his incapacity as « Watehman to discharge his 
duty, frequent Robberya have happen'd of late, 
and one instance of what is unusuall in these 





parta, ofa Merchant and his Servant murthered 


| in their own house by Robbers ; The President 
| added that if a Speedy stop was not put to this 


mischeif it would increase upon Us till it came 
past remedy. The Cowle was then read, and the 


violation of every part thoreof by Peddanaigue 
was notorious to the whole Board. 


Peddanaigue being call'd in ond scquainted 
with the sentiments of the Board on hia conduct, 
was asked if he had any thing to yin his own 
defence. He only reply'd that he waa not able to 
do better and left himself to the Judgment of the 
Board. Agreed that Peddanaigue, Cheif Watch- 
man of the City, having forfcited his Cowles and 
being incapable of performing the duty of his 
Office be dismissed the Honble. Companys Ser- 
vie. (Madras Public Consultations, vol. 87). 


R. C. T. 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851. 
(Continued from p. 21.) 
THE STORY OF THE CASSANDRA, 1720—1723. 

The story of the Cassandra, which was captured by the Pirate Jasper Seager, is famous 
in the history of the East India Company’s shipping. Her Captain, James Macrae, was 
an Irishman and, it is said, had been a school-fellow of his captor, who, on turning pirate 
in order to prey on English commerce, had impudently taken the name of Edward England. 
James Macrae, in reward for the courage with which he had defended his ship, was made 
Governor of Madras. Seager was kind to him on his capture, a kindness which caused his 
own deposition and ruin, so that he died in a state of great misery in Madagascar. ‘Taylor, 
Captain of the Victoria, a brother pirate, present onthe occasion of the atiack on fhe 
Cassandra, got away safely to America and, possibly in return for an act of generodity,, 





committed whilst drunk, in favour of a distinguished Portuguese nobleman, was received 
into the Spanish service. | 


An account of the action by Richard Lazenby, second mate of the Cassandra, affords 
a good description of the way in which the European pirates used to treat their prisoners, 
and also of their infamous cruelty towards Asiatics. It also discloses the fact (which one 
finds it difficult to believe) that the Dutch maintained regular communications with such 
wretches, but there is too much evidence for any doubt to exist. It further discloses 
the cowardly behaviour on the part of Captain Kirby of the Greenwich in deserting Macrae 
during the fight with Seager and the equally disgraceful flight of Captain Upton in com- 
mand of the Bombay fleet, which incidents prove that all the Company's Captains 
were not of the same metal as Macrae, whose reputation is heightened by the terror and 
rage shown by the piratesas soon as they heard that he was to be put, by the Governor of 
Bombay, in charge of the operations against them. It is, perhaps, amusing to observe 
that they considered him guilty of ingratitude to men who, whilst robbing him, had spared 
his life and given him the means of escaping from Madagascar; but nothing is more certain 
than that the pirates of this period looked upon seamen that remained faithful to their 
employers as a kind of blacklegs who supported those rascally capitalists, the merchants, 
against honest sailors. The pirates were, in short, extremists of a very red dye. 

Jasper Seager flew the Black Flag, and, as far as I know, was the first pirate to do so 
in Eastern waters; the only other recorded instances with which [have met are those 
of Malay pirates one hundred years later. The first instance which I have found of its 
use anywhere is by-a French pirate from Dominica named Emannuel Wynne in 1700, who 
fought Captain John Cranby, R.N., off Santiago in the Cape Verde Islands, but the skull 
and cross bones usually borne on it appear in the picture of Death and the Young Lady in 
Hulderich ‘Frolich’s Beschriebung ... des Todtentanzes Basels und Berns, published in 
the vear 1607, in which the flag, attached to a trumpet which Death is blowing, bears this 
emblem. Whether Frolich invented it or actually found it on the walls of the convent he 
is describing cannot be known, for the Dances of Death there depicted have been destroyed, 
but it appears likely that the emblem was originally ecclesiastical and not mratical. Its 
use at sea is shown by the fact that many of the commanders of the East India Company 
placed it as a marginal sign in their to indicate the record of a death. Probably 
other sea-captains did the same, and so, possibly, it became known to seamen and was by 
them chosen as an émblem to show that those who had turned pirates were, being dead in 
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than that they used it as threatening death, for as late as 1723, Captain Hawkins, when 
a prisoner in the hands of pirates, ascertained that they used it as a sign only of their 
occupation, and that they hoisted the Red Flag when they intended to give no quarter. Tt is 
true that they called it the Jolly Roger, a name of which no satiafactory derivation has yet 
been given, but if one supposes that that name was originally applied to the Red Flag there 
is not much difficulty in supposing it to bean English or American perversion of the French 
Joli Rouge” (a name which French seamen may well have ascribed to it), which became 
transferred by English seamen to the Black Flag in ignorance of its exact meaning. There 
is, however, no documentary evidence which I can produce to prove that this supposition 
is correct, and there are at least half a dozen other possible -derivations which I will not 
trouble to enumerate. | 
1. 
The Cassandra taken by Pirates, 7 August 1720. 

“The account’? which the Captain of the Cassandra gives to the India Company of 
the loss of nis ship is in substance as follows:—That about the latter end of July last 
(1720) he with the Greenwich and an Ostender!* went to water at the isle of Johanna, near 
the Coast of Madagascar, where they had intelligence that some pirates! were at work to 
fit out a small pirate ship at Ayanotta [1 Mayotta], another island about three leagues off, 
which they resolved to go and destroy. That on the 7th of August in the morning about 
8 o'clock they discovered a sail standing into the Bay of Johanna, upon which they 
immediately unmoored and made clear ships, both Captains having mutually engaged to 
stand by each other, not doubting but to give a good account of them. The Cassandra 
weighed and got under sail, The Greenwich cut and did the like, the Pirates then within a 
mile of them. The Cassandra being under the high land had but a broken wind, but the 
Greenwich, being open to the valley, had a true breeze and made the best of his way from the 
Cassandra, They had an Ostender in their company of 22 guns, whose Captain promised 
heartily to engage with them, and ‘tis believed would, had he not seen the Greenwich 
make the best of his way from them, which he seeing, did the same, leaving the Cassandra 
engaged with both Pirates, who called several times to the Greenwich to bear down to his 
assistance and fired two guns at him, but all to no purpose; but when he got about a 
league from the Cassandra, he brought to and looked on. 

"The largest of the Pirates had but 34 guns, and the lesser 30, which encouraged 
the Cassandra's men to see them of so small force, not doubting but if the Greenwich 
would have fought to have taken both the Pirates, who having taken just before 
two rich prizes from Judea [? Jeddah], which had the value of £200,000 on board, but the 
Cassandra having no assistance was left to the fury of both the Pirates, from whom no 
quarter was to be expected, their black and bloody flags being all the time displayed: 
who notwithstanding their superiority engaged them both above three hours, during 
which the largest of them received some shot between wind and water, which made him 
keep at a little distance to stop his leaks; the other endeavoured to board him by 
the help of his oars, but by good fortune the Cassandra shot his oars to pieces and 
prevented him, and by consequence saved all their lives, 

“ About 4 o'clock all the officers and men placed on the Quarter-Deck and Poop 
being killed or wounded and none left there but the Captain, the other Pirate made wp 

17 Macrae’s own account is given in Johnson i's General History of the Pirates, 1,119. Thisaccount adds 











one or two details. , 
18 A ship of the Ostend Company, which was not, however, formally incorporated until 1722, For a 


note on its history, see C. R. Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal, IL, 178 n.—Ep. 
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‘to the Cassandra again, haying lain all the time within a cable's length and given 
her several broadsides, in order to clap her aboard; when, no hopes remaining, she 
clapt her helm a-weather in order to run the ship ashore, and, notwithstanding she 
drew four foot more than the Pirate, yet, by good Providence, the latter stuck fast 





} gauled him very much, and had 
‘Captain Kirby come in even then, 'tis verily believed they had taken both the 
Pirates, for the Cassandra had one of them sure, but the other Pirate, who was still firing 
at her, seeing the Greenwich did not offer to come near, supplied his consort with three 
boats full of fresh men. At which time, being then about half an hour past four, the Green- 
wich made sail and stood quite away to sea; whereupon Captain Macrae, seeing himself 
and save themselves ; and himself went into the yawl, very sorely wounded in the head by 
a musket ball, so that, some by boata and some by swimming, most of the crew that were 
able [i,¢., unwounded] got ashore. When the pirates came aboard they cut three of the 
wounded men to pieces, whilst the Captain and a few of his people made the best of their 
way to Kingstown"? about 25 miles up the country, where he heard that the pirates 
had offered 10,000 dollars to the country people to bring him in, which they would 
certainly have done, but that they knew the King and his chief people were in 
the English interest, who in the interim gave out that he was dead of his wounds, which 
somewhat abated the fury of the pirates, but after ten days when he was pretty 
well recovered, beginning to consider the dismal condition they were in and the little 
hopes they had of ever getting a passage from thenoe, he desired Mr. Cowan, a passenger 
with him,"! to go down to the pirates and try if he could obtain their promise for 
his safety if he came down to them, which they readily granted, some of them having 
formerly sailed with him, which proved of great advantage to him and was the means of 
preserving all their lives, for, notwithstanding their promise, they were going to out them to 
pieces unless they would enter with them, had it not been for the authority that the chief 
over the rest; and in the end he managed it so that they made him a present of the 
Company's cloath, though they refused him a suit of his own cloaths or a shirt. 

“On the 3rd of September the Pirates sailed from Johanna, and five days after Captain 
Macrae with 55 of his men, including 2 passengers, with jury-masts and such odd sails as 
the pirates had been. pleased to leave him, sailed for Bombay, where they arrived after 
passage of 48 days, almost naked and half starved, having been reduced to a pint of water 
a day, and almost in despair of ever seeing any land through the long and continued calms 
they met with between the Coasts of Arabia and Malabar. At Bombay they found the 
between 90 and 100 men, and lost himself 13 men and 24 wounded. The pirates had on 





% The two chief villages of Johanna (Comoro islands) were known os King’s Town and Queen's 
11° The Weiy Journalfor the 13th July 1723 notices that the Eat India Company had made 
Pirates on the Jassandra, and who were algo probably passengers in the ship. 
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“We hear the owners of the Ciena have resolved to send the Captain a present’ 
to Bombay for his singular gallant behaviour in engaging the Pirates.” 
{ Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, 22 April, 1721.) 
2. 
Extract of the Log of the Greenwich, Captain Richard Kirby Commander. 

“ Sunday, August 7th 1720. At 7 this morning saw two ships standing in for the Road 
[of Johanna}. At LI following unmoored, at 12 the Cassandra being under sail cut bower 
cable in the hawse and then the Ostender weighed, at which time discovered the two ships 
to be pirates, the one a French built ship of 46 guns, by name the Victory, Captain England. 
The other Dutch built of 36 guns by name the Fancy, Captain [Jasper]®® Seager. Got all 
things in readiness for our defence. 

‘“ Monday August 8{4 1720. At 1 p.m. the Cassandra, being the leewardmost ship, 
was engaged by the small ship. They fought under the black flag at the main- 
topmast (with death's head in itt), the red flag at the foretopmast head, and St. George's 
colours?’ at the Ensigne staff. We tacked and stood in for to assist him, when perceiving 
the Cassandra aground, tacked and stood off, making the best of our way for Bombay. 
About 8 following spy'd one of the Pirates in chase after us ; she having the land breeze 
first. got almost within gunshot of us before we had the breeze, then we cut away our 
longboat and lost’ our yawl, the main ...... giving way, with two sailors in her, by 
name James Tate and William Prescott. Night approaching, soon lust sight of the Pirate 
and proceeded without any further attempt. We were not fully satisfied whether the 
Cassandra was taken or not. The last time we saw her perceived them hotly engaged, but 
could not come to her assistance. ” 








[ India Office Marine Records, | 
a. 
Narratives of Richard Lazenby of London, Second Male of the Cassandra; Captain James 
Macrae, Commander, taken by two pirates; Captain Seager of the Fancy and Caplain Taylor 
of the Victoria. 
No, 97. Letter from Richard Lazenby, 

““T omit the particulars of our engagement and being taken, because do not doubt but 
your Honours have had a satisfactory account of that from Capt. Macrae, and likewise in 
what manner I was takenfrom him. The first night I came aboard [?the pirate ship] and 
the time came for these people to sleep, there was a watch ordered on my account, which 
made some of them so angry as to say that if they saw me out on the deck on any account 
soever they would knock my brains out, which did not a little concern me. Some who were in 
the cabbin bade me be of good cheer, but not to venture on deck for fear of the worst. The 
Chief Surgeon in particular, who took care to lay me down on the cabbin floor by him, more 
I rose in the night by his following me into the gallery and telling me if I offered at escaping 
they would oblige Captain Macrae to find me or else take all from him again and burn the- 
ship. 

“The next morning they unmoored and hove short for sailing. Captain Macrae came 
on board and interceded much for me, but to no purpose. He left me and soon after they 
got under sail designing to proceed for India, where they arrived some time in October [1720]. 
The day before they made the land saw two ships to the eastward, whom at first Bight tool 








&3 Bee Log of the London (Captain William Upton) under date 4 Nov. 1720. 
® The White Ensign. 
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to be Buln, pen hin Captain called for me and; thisatenad:toiouk me in pieces if 
I did not immediately tell him the signals*! between us and our consorts from England. 
Tmade him answer [knew of none, or ever had occasion to make any during our company 
together. He then abused me, calling me scurrilous names, shook his broad sword at me, 

saying he would plague me like a dog as | was and I [had] better tell him. Then came up 
with the ships soon after, which proved to be two small Moor ships which came from Muscat 
with horses, which they took by firing a gun or two. They brought on board their 
Captain and Merchant, putting them to torture to make them confess of their money, 

believing they were come from Muscat. They continued all night, rifling and tormenting 
the people and the next morning made the land. At the same time a fleet ?5 in shore 
plying to the northward, they instantly held a Council what to do with the fore mentioned 
ships. Some were for sinking them, men and horses in them, others for throwing their sails 
overboard, others again for cutting away their masts, and all was, they said, for fear of 
being discovered on the Coast. After their debates were over, they brought them to an 
anchor in thirty-five. fathom water, throwed all their sails overboard and cut one of the 
ship’s masta half through. 

““ When at anchor one of the fore mentioned fleet bore away to them. They made 
them and hoisted English colours, the pirates answering with red.*® The rest of the day they 
employed in taking all their water from them and at night weighed with the sea-wind, and 
left the two Moor ships to stand to the northward after the fleet, which they came up with 
about four the next morning, just as they got under sail with the land-wind, making no 
stop but ran through them, firing*’ their smal! arms and great guns on both sides as fast as 
oe could load and fire till day light, then saw their mistake, having all along taken them 

for Angria’s fleet. They were in great consternation, not knowing what to do, whether to 
run from them or pursue, being so much inferior to them in strength, haying no more than 
300 men in both ships and 40 of them negroes, besides the Victory at that time had four 
pumps at work and must inevitably have perished some time before had it not been for the 
hand pumps and several pair of standards they took out of the Cassandra. 

“ Observing the indifferency of the fleet, they took courage to chase rather than run, 
which they did when the sea-wind came in, but were to leeward about a gunshot, some 
ahead (especially the great ships) and some astern, which were afraid to tack upon believ- 
ing them to be fire vessels. The great ships began to gain upon them towards sunset. They 
continued the same course all night. Do see several boats pass they had cut away. The 
next morning were all out of sight, only some few Gallevate and a small Ketch to leeward, 
which they bore away after, The Ketch perceiving it embarked their people on board a 
Gallevat and set fire to her. They then left off chasing, the Gallevats being too nimble for 
them. About an hour after they see a Gallevat to the north which they chased and took, 
being come from Gogo®® and bound for Callecut, loaded with cotton. 


% When the Company's ships left England together, the senior Captein drew up « ee@ of sigosls for 
recognising each other at a distance, if they happened to be parted, and for certain other occasions. Theee 
appear to have varied from time to time, aa, if they had always been the same, the capture of any one ship 
by an enemy would have made them not only useless but even dangerous, 

% This was the Bombay feet under Captain Upton of the London, sent against Angria, His cowardly 
behaviour in presence of the pirates is referred to by Hamilton. 

721 October 1720. Capt. Harvey came aboard and reported they were the Cassundra and Great 
French ship [i.e., the Fictory) . . The other two they took to be their prizes, Upon the Anielope's 
comming near them, she fired shot to leeward, they did the same and immediately after hoisted 
sank: Wicoihy dine at ceaah Mendon Sued tes Hew ata otek os Vhe. 

® Gogha in the peninsula of Eithiiwir, Gulf of Cambay.—Ev. 
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believing they were in it, but the fellows told them 
they had not seen 4 ship or boat before that day since they left Gogo, and notwithstanding 
squeezing their joints in the vice to make them confess of the fleet. They kept the boat 
with them all that night and part of the next day, but blowing fresh eventually they split 
the Gallevat's sail, so that they could not keep company with the ship. They then put 
the people into their boat, having nothing but a small try-sail, no provisions and about 
four gallons of water half salt, and then out of sight of the land. 

“They then resolved on cruising southward. The next day were between Goa and 
Carwar. At noon heard guns fire at Carwar. They instantly came to an anchor,and at night 
sent their boat to discover what ships there was in the Road, who returned about two in the 
morning, giving an account of two Grabs at an anchor there. They then weighed and 
ran nearer to the Bay and anchored again at daylight. The Grabs having sight of them 
ran out to get under India Diva [Anjidiv] Castle, which they did with much difficulty. | 
The pirates were so much displeased at it, wanting water, that they had a Council whether | 
they should make a descent that night and take the island. They could not agree on it, 
so proceeded to the southward. The next morning see a small ship at an anchor in Onnore 
[Onore, Hondvar], which in the evening they took, having no one on board but a Dutchman 
and two Portuguese, the Captain and his officers being gone on shore. The next morning 
they sent on shore to acquaintthe Captain that if he would supply them with some water 
and fresh provisions he should have the ship again. At night he sent on board his mate, 
Frank Harmless, with a letter to them that if they would deliver the ship into his posses- 
sion over the Bar he would supply them with what water and provisions they wanted and 
not.before. They not liking his proposals the Mate said he would carry them where they 
should get what they wanted. They not liking to trust him being a stranger, resolved 
of seeking water at the Lacker Diva [Laccadive] Islands, which they put for directly, 
where they arrived in three days after. The same day of their arrival they took a small 
Monchew?? with the Governor of Carwar’s pass on board, who gave them an account that 
there was no anchor ground among the islands.29 They then being near the Island of 
Melindra [? Amendivi] sent their boat on shore to see if there was any water or whether 
the island was inhabited. They returned giving an account of there being good water and 
abundance of houses, but that the inhabitants at the sight of the ships were fled off in bonts 
to the adjacent islands, only abundance of women and children, which they found a day 
or two afterwards hid in the bushes, and forced them in barbarous manner to their — 
lascivious inclinations, destroying their cocoa-trees and everything they met with, setting 
fire to several of their houses and churches. Had fresh gales of wind whilst there, which 
occasioned their losing three or four anchors there, the ground being so rocky, and lastly 
with a hard gale of wind were forced from the island where they left about 70 people, 
find the island again, where they filled their water, took their people on board. Provision 
being very scarce among them, they, now resolved of proceeding to Cochin and see what 
they could get from their good friends the Dutch, who, they said, they were confident would 
not fail of supplying sny of their profession. 

(To be continued, ) 

















~ 3 A manchua, the Portuguese name for» cargo-boat on the West Coast of India, See Travels of 
Peter Mundy (Hak. Soc.), ed. Temple, II’. Pt. I, p. 205 n.—En. 

% Captain Biden, Master Attendant at Madras, stated in 1848 :—"‘ Except on a small bank off Mini- 
coy there is no anchorage amongst the Laccadives.”—Low, Indian Navy, IT, 195. 
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THE HATHIGUMPHA CAVE INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA. 
By K. G. SANKARA AIYAR, B.A. BL, ; TRIVANDRUM. 

_ Tax Hathigumph cave inscription of Khiravela in the Udayagiri hill (Orissa), edited 
and translated by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the Journal of Bihar ani Orissa Research Society, 
3. 425-504 ; 4. 364-403, deserves careful study, because it throws light on early Indian 
history, and because Mr. Jayaswal claims that it compels us to revise our dates for Buddha 
and the Saisunika kings of Magadha. 

The inscription opens with a salutation to the Arhats and the Siddhes, thereby indicating 
its Jaina origin. It then introduces us in line 1 to Khiravela, the emperor ( stfiyqia ) 
of Kalijga, whom it calls a lunar king (Aira=Aila), Mahimeghavahana (=Mahendra), 
. Mabfrja, and the increaser of the dynasty of King Cheta ( @rmiapia). The 
Purdnas mention, among post-Andhra kings, nine very powerful and wise kings called 
Meghas in Kosala (F. E. Pargiter: Purdua Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 73). These 
Meghas must be the Meghavihanas of Kaliiga who were therefore emigrants from Kosala 
This is confirmed by an Oriya MS. of the 16th century a-p. preserved in the Indian 
Museum which states that the Aira kings of Utkala, i.¢., Kalinga, had come to Khan dagiri 
(Udayagiri) having abandoned Kosala ( #yaerqqt eoarcar qoraeradit q ). And Khiravela, 
too, is called an Aira. This MS, also informs us that Kalijga was first conquered 
by Nanda, the famous Magadhan king ( 47eq amar aq a Paes waa; ters aferwara: 
aniy faeyt aq), that it was later on recovered by another Aira king, the destroyer in 
Kaliiga of Nanda’s Vedic faith ( 42: Qpqqqcrerr; Tir waeaiia, Tene wane: | ees : 
and that it was again conquered by Aéoka (s7epaneq 4erite: tr: geneeqr:). These aro 
confirmed by Megasthenes’ statements that the last Nanda who was ruling when Alexander 
arrived at the Hyphasis (Bias) in September 326 B.o. (V. A. Smith: Early History of India, 
114) was king of the Prasii (Magadha) and the Gangaride (Kalipga) also, and that in 
his own time Kalii:ga was a free kingdom (MecCrindle's Translation, pp. 135, 155), and by 
Agoka’sa claim to have conquered Kalijga hitherto unconquered ( 4f4afarq) by the 
Mauryas (Rock Edict 13). 

Taranitha says (pp. 34, 38, 41 ; ch. 6) that Kiméd4oka conquered the country on the 
south-eastern ocean (Kalijga) and was converted by Yasaa who held a council at the Kusum- 
purivihira im Vesili under King Nandin. The Dipavawda (4. 44, 47), and the Mahdvanda 
(4, 8) place this Vesili council of Yaéas in KAlidoka'seleventh year. Therefore Kimijoka= 
Kaélisoka= Nandin ; and Nandavardhana, who, as we will show elsewhere, ruled from 401 
to 361 B.c., conquered Kalinga before his eleventh year, i... 401—10=391 Buc. 

Since the last Nanda held Kalijga till September 326 a.c., it must have recovered its 
independence between that date and the date of accession of Chandragupta Maurya to 
whom it was not subject. 

In the time of Megasthenes, it was a powerful kingdom. But eight years after his 
anointing (Rock Edict 13), Asoka conquered Kalijga, and the suffering which his conquest 
had caused through slaughter, captivity, famine and pestilence stung A4oka with remorse, 
and made him forswear for the future all military ambition. Twelve years after 
his anointing, Atoka, in addition to his fourteen gock edicts at Dhauli (Cuttack district) 
and Jaugada (Ganjam district) in Kaliiga, issued two edicts special to Kalijga enjoining its 
just government and insisting upon sympathetic and. tactful treatment of its wild tribes. 
In the same year he gave two cave-dwellings, and, eighteen Years after his anointing, he 
gave a third cave-dwelling in the Barabar hills (Gay& district) to the Ajtvikas, a sect of 
naked ascetics, So Kaliiga probably continued to be under Agoka’s rule till his death, 
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The HathigumphA inseription then gives a brief and sober account of Khiravela’s doings 
from year to year. ‘When he had completed fifteen years of his age, he was anointed 
crown prince ( a7tr# ) and ruled as such for nine years. He had already thoroughly learnt 
royal correspondence (mq), currency (=), state-accounting ( yar ), municipal 
law ( taqerc ), dharma injunctions ( fafq ), and all the arts (ffur:). These facts are 
related in 1. 2 of the inscription. Mr. Jayaswal infers from them that it was then usual to 
postpone the formal anointing as king to the twenty-fifth year of age, even though 
the predecessor die long before that time, But the inference is not a necessary one. 
Khiravela’s anointment at that age might have been due to his predecessor having died 
only then. Mr. Jayaswal argues that his inference would account for the four years’ 
interval between the accession and the coronation of Asoka (MV’., 5. 21). But the 
interval might have equally well been due to the struggles between Asoka and his brothers 
for the succession to the throne, which are dimly reflected in the Buddhist legends about 
A‘oka’s destruction of all his brothers before his conversion to Buddhism. 

When Kharavela had completed twenty-four years, he was anointed Maharaja in the 
third Kaliiga dynasty for one generation ( geqgre ). (insc..1. 3). The reference to Cheta's 
dynasty as the third, confirms the conquests of Kaliiga by Nandavardhana and Asoka. 
The first dynasty ruled down to the time of Nandavardhana, the second from after the time 
of the last Nanda to the ninth year after the anointing of Asoka, and the third after 
Asoka’s death. The reference to the anointing for one generation indicates that the people 
were in theory free to choose their kings for a limited number of generations or for the 
whole duration of that dynasty, just as they liked. 

In the first year of his rule, soon after his anointment, Khiravela repaired the 
towers, city walls, buildings, and embankments of reservoirs in the Kalijganagara which 
had been damaged by a storm (1.3), and pleased his subjects, reckoned at 
three and a half millions. Then in the second year, disregarding Sitakarpi, he sent a 
large army to the west, and, by his army which had reached the Kanhabena, he burnt the 
Mashikanagara (I. 4). We will show elsewhere that the Sitakarni here referred to must 
be identified with Sri Satakarci (170—160 B.c.), the third Andhra king of the Purdaa Text 
(p. 71). The Kanhabena is doubtless the river formed by the junction at Bhandara 
(Central Provinces) of the Kanhan and the Wainganga which in its turn joins the 
Wardha. The Méshikanagara, therefore, was situate in the Central Provinces. This . 
inference is confirmed by Kharavela having sent his army to the west (of Orissa). But the 
Mashika kingdom is placed by the Keralolpatts in South Travancore, antl its capital was, 
according to the Mishikavaméea, Kolam, the modern Quilon (Travancore Archeological 
Series 2, 106-7). So the Mshikas of South Travancore were emigrants from the Central 
Provinces after A.D. 825, the starting point of the Kollam era which marks the foundation 
of that city (“ Qsrden Carer ppp ar iura@srerugssorer® "—Srivallavankodai's 
insc., Ep. Ind., Vol. 8), since it was the capital of even the first Mashika king Rimaghafa. 
In sending an army to the west and burning Mishikanagara, Khiravela is said to 
have disregarded Sitakarni, because apparently the latter's sway extended as far east as 
the Central Provinces. 

In the third year, KhAravela entertained the people of Kalinganagara with dances, 
music and feasts (1.5), In the fourth year, he subdues the leaders of the Rishjrikas 
and Bhojakas, apparently Central Indian republican tribes. In the fifth year, he 
brings into the capital city from. the Tanasuliya Road the canal excavated by 
King Nanda firrsee (1. 6). Mr. Jayaswal translates the last term by ‘300 years 
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Mauryan year 164, Nandar&ja must have ruled over Kaliiga in 325 (Chandragupta’s 
ace. )}—164-+ 300-- 14—5=470 B.c. and that this fact is consistent only with his chrono- 
logical scheme, and the date 544 B.c. not c. 480 8.0., for Buddha's death. But, in his 
scheme, even the earliest Nanda, Nandavardhana, ascended the throne only in 449 p.o,, 
twenty-one years later than the date arrived at for him on Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation 
of the inscription. And, since Mr. Jayaswal’s scheme professes to be not merely an approxi- 
mation, but exact, being arrived at by taking into account even fractions of yeara, this 
fact alone is fatal to hotest Moreover, even allowing the maximum figures for 
each king, Nandavardhana’s accessio be dated before 325-+-12+-28+43-+ 42— 
450 B.c. (Pargiter : Purana Text, 69). On: the other hand, it is impossible to take the 300 
years to be an approximation, because there is‘ no term to express the meaning * ‘about’. 
There is nothing in the term to express the meaning ‘ before’ (9% ) either. On the 
CORA; the use of the accusative singular can only be consistent with the interpretation 

‘in such and such year’. The interposition, moreover, of wt between fy and ga is 
intentional, to prevent our taking fy to qualify qq. So the term should be translated 
by ‘in the year 103’. The use of qq here between fy and qq is parallel to the 
use of s7q in 1. 17 between qgqfx and gf, and to the use of 7q itself between 
Nrsacenivln's and qa in Mr. Jayaswal’s original reading of the dated portion of the 
inscription. His interpretation of the former term as 64+ 100=1(4, and not (4x 100— 
6.400 years, and the latter term as 65-+-100—165, and not 65x 100—6,500 years, 
is inconsistent with his principles of numerical interpretation. If the engraver 
had meant ‘300 years’ he would have inscribed ity 7¥erag or Pray with fag 
completely separated from agadg or with vy in the.end, and with wag or 94g 
in the plural on the analogy of safe: qeaga:(—35,00,000 |. 4), aaant® yaaa 
(=90,00 bulls—original reading of |. 14), ereree®: (100,000. 1. 7), qayamear caaee: 
(=75,00,000, 1. 16). And even if the term meant ‘2300', the proper translation would only 
be “in the year 300’, not ‘300 years before’. ihe year 108 should be counted in the came 
era as the year 164 in the same inscription (1. 16), since no other era is here referred to. 
And that era is the Mauryan ( sftaa@rea ). Mr. Jayaswal objects that King Nanda, who 
preceded Chandragupta, could not have lived in the year 103 of an era which must have 
started from the date of accession of the latter, because he was the first Mauryan king. But 
there is no reason to identify the King Nanda of this inscription with any King Nanda of 
Magadha. There might have been a later king of that name in Kalifga itself. There is nothing 
unusual in kings of different lands and dynasties having the same name. In fact, much of 
the confusion in Indian chronology arises from different kings bearing the same name, 
Finally it is more probable that the canal was extended into the capital city within 
164—14+-5—103—-52 years of its excavation by King Nanda, than that the people took 
300 years to realise the advantages of such extension, evenif after all these years, the canal 
was in existence and in proper repair. This passage of the inscription should therefore 
be translated by “In the fifth year Khiravela extended into the capital city, from its former 
terminus in the Tanasuliya Road, a canal excavated by King Nanda (of Kaliiga) in the 
Mauryan year 103." 

In the sixth year, Khiravela performed Rajasiya (a sacrifice asserting imperial claims), 
and, in honour of the occasi”n, remitted all tax money (atT1) end bestowed many 
privileges on civic and village corporations (Il. 6-7), The reference to aq shows that 
taxes were paid in money also. The reference ho. civie.priziegee shows: thet. the :Snapavial 
government did not interfere with the internal administration of cities and villages, but left 
it to local corporations. 15 in, eemilin deena, thas ebickenta was « Jaina, but there ia 
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apparently nothing in this inadtintion to support shabeiow: If he is referred to in a 
paying respect to the Jaina image of Kaliiga, and in ll. 14—5 as granting maintenances to 
Jaina professors,and caves for learned Sramanas to meet in assembly, he iio Wie Gta 
hand, alsoreferred to as performing Rajasiya (il. 6-7), and, for the success of his expedition to 
Bharatavarsha, Vedic sacrifices (I. 10), and as granting gifta of golden Kalpa trees, horses, 
elephants, and houses with fire-aliars, and, to make them accepted, lands to the caste-assembly 
of the Brahmans (|. 9). It is more likely that a Hindu might also have worshipped Jaina 
images and patronized Jaina professors and Sramanas, than that a Jaina might have per- 
formed Rajasiya and other Vedic sacrifices, as Jainism and Buddhism were primarily revolts 
against Vedic sacrifices. He therefore seems to have been a liberal Hindu, like King 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj. This is confirmed by the references to himin |. 17 aa a 
restorer of every temple ( Farge ), perhaps mere wooden structures in his time, as a respector 
of every sect ( ayarq°rrsey; and as one born in a family of Kshattriya Vedic seers 
(raieragetara-qa:), and is net really inconsistent with his respecting forms and actanof 
lay observance (1. 14), becauseyerthip and ritual are common to all religi ns, though the 
particular forms may differ. 

In the seventh year, his wife Dhusi of the house of Vajira gave birth to a son (I. 7). 
Mr. Jayaswal identifies Vajira with Alexander's Bazira, west of the Indus (Arrian 4. 27), 
because in | 15 Dhusi is called the queen of Simhaprastha (=Simhapura) and Simhapura 
is placed near Kashmir in the Mahdbhdrata (Sabhé Par. 17-20). But it is unusual to calla 
queen as the queen of her parental instead of her mavital home, though she might be spoken 
of as the Vajira ‘princess’. So Simhapura must be the capital city of her husband's 
Kaliiga country itself, though Mr. Jayaswal thought it impossible to identify the 
Kalinganagara. And we should expect her parents’ country Vajira to be nearer Kalidga. 
The Tamil epics Silappadhikaram and Manimekhalai of the second century .p. confirm 
these inferences by saying that Simhapura was a capital city of Kaliiga (‘‘ sefas 
scorep_@, ag Garr é@s aeqagurgé, Foye supers Pasyrss Gene, sriGuap 
seoré sUaursahigny, orena Graagg ferart Gasset” —Silap. 23. 138-42; “ sclas 
raxren_Os, Poe§, FUE EOS IBS: Rasyrops, Geapitdéa Ste, wearer 
eer Gs pep sre '—Manim. 26, 15-8), and that the king of the Vajra country 

‘ bounded by the holy expanse of water’ gave tribute to the Chola king Karikala (“‘ wré 
Cad eshr saeencOd, Csrefes OsrOis Garinds ussqo"—Silap. 5. 99-100). 
Adiyairkunallir (twelfth century a.p.), who commented on the former work, remarks that 
the Vajra country lay about the banks of the river Son (@e®@rsrO-Gerkerdsans-) 
which passes through eastern Bundelkhand and that part of Bihar which lies between 
Benarea and Gaya, and effecta 4 junction with the Ganges (the ‘holy expanse of water "), 

which bounds them on the north, near Patna. So we must identify Vajra with the Vajra 
country, i.¢., South-West Bihar and East Bundelkhand. Adiyarkunallar interpreted 
“una Cave)’ to mean ‘ si. Gael’ i.e., ‘ bounded by the sea’. But this is a mistake due 
to- his ignorance of the geography of North India, because neither Bazira nor Vajra was 
eendlad by tha sen, and becekes 4 ln lexponstble-that, in Khéravela’s time when the whole 
of North India and Deccan was practically partitioned between the three powerful sovereigns 
Sri Sitakarni who ruled from the west coast to the Kanhabena, Pushyamitra who ruled 
from the Indus to the Barabar hills, and Khiravela who ruled from the east coast to the 
Barabar hills and the Kanhabena, the Vajra country could have extended ita sway to the 
limita of the eastern or. the western sea. But Vajra is not to be confused with Magadha, 
since the Magadhan king is separately mentioned as having also given presenta to Karikals 
after defeat ‘uss sara@c® are enti Gotse, vesiypsgpé Oer@ss viip 
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uosr_ugps"—Silap. 5. 101-2). As regards the site of Simhapura, Mr. Jayaswal has already 
shown that the capital city of Kaliiga could not have been far from the Udayagiri hill and 
this is confirmed by the Oriya MS. already referred to which says that the Aira kings of 
Kaliiga had their capital city near Khanjagiri (Udayagiri) ( quedeqdrg ). 

_ In the eighth year, having with a large army stormed the Gorathagiri barrier (Barabar 
hills), Kharayela besieged Rajagriha, which had again become the capital of Magadha 
apparently after Ajoka’s death, and caused its king to retreat in haste to Mathura, 
abandoning his army to its fate, but, owing to a gap in the inscription, the result is 
unknown (II. 7-8). The fact that the then Magadhan king, Pashyamitra (as we learn in 
1. 12) retreated to MathurA shows that he was not merely, as is usually supposed, a local ruler, 
but an emperor whose power extended in the west not merely asfar as Mathur’, but, if 
Kalidisa who refers to Vasumitra’s victory over the Yavanas, in defence of his grandfather 
Pushyamitra’s sacrificial horse, on the banks of the Indus ( fépy ) (Mdlavikignimitra, Act 
5. “ Pushyamitra’s letter to Agnimitra*), and Pataijali, the contemporary of Pushyamitra 
(Smith : EH]7., 214), who refers to the expulsion of. Yavanas and Sakas beyond the 
borders of India (Mahdbhashya on qarratacsraara. 2. 4. 10) are to be believed, as 
far as even the Indus. 

In the ninth yesr, Kharavela grants gifts of golden Kalpa treea with sprouts, horses, 
elephants, and houses with fire-alfars, and, to make them accepted, he gives lands to 
the caste assembly of the Brahmans (I. 9). This shows the unwillingness in his time 
of Brahmans to accept gifts at the hands of non-Brahmans, although they were kings, 
and also the esteem in which they were held. In the tenth year, after performing 
Vedic sacrifices, he sends a successful expedition tp Bhdrafavarsha which must, in his 
time, have been restricted in its application to the Gangetic valley (l.10). Inthe 
eleventh year, he leads out in procession, in a wooden car, the nim-wood statue of 

(l. 11). As before, Mr. Jayaswal takes this term to mean ‘ Ketubhadra 
who lived 1300 years before ' and identifies Ketubhadra with Ketumiin, the eldest 
son of the Kaliiga king, who, as the commander of the Kaliiga forces in the Bhirata 
war, died on the field of battle (Mahabhdrata: Bhishma Par., chs. 17 and 54). But, for 
reasons already given, this passage also should mean ‘Ketubhadra who lived in the 
Mauryan year 113’, and the epithet Bhadra indicates that Ketu was a king of Kaliaga. 
It is more probable that the people of Kaliiga honoured the statue of a king who 
lived 164—14+-11—113—48 years only before their time, than that they honoured a 

who died 1300 years before and that his statue came down to them intact 
through all that long period, even if the art of making statues was known a8 early 
as the time of the Bhirata war. 

In the twelfth year, frightening the Northern kings ( twaT7 ) ond the people of 
— Kharavela crossed the Ganges from its northern side on his elephants 
standing end to end across the river, and made the Magadhan king Bahasatimitra bow 
at his feet (ll. 11-2). ‘ Bahasati’® is Prikrita for ‘ Brihaspati’, the deity presiding over 
the Pushya Nakshatra (Saikhy@yana Grihya-Siitra, 1.°26°6). Therefore, Mr. Jayaswal 
a _ " Bahasatimitra ' in identical with Pushyamitra, the first Suiga king, and he 
establishes the identity convincingly by citing the Mitra coins of Oudbh, Gorakhpur, etc. 
(JASB., 1880,, pt l., pp. 21—8, 87—90 ; Cunningham : Coins of Anc. Ind., 69,74, 79, 93 ; 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum., vol. 1. 184) which refer to Pushyamitcs by that 
name. The twelfth year of Khiravela corresponds to the Mauryan year ICs—14+ 12—162 
Pushyamitra was therefore living in that year. Since the Puréoas place him in the 
Mauryan years 137-173 (Pargiter: Purdsa Text, 70), this inscription confirma the 
Purfnic chronology for the Mauryan and Suaga kings of Magadha. 
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Then occurs the following passage as edited eas Mr. Seatac] saddle 
aremaarerte | wecearat sires stoarnpesd Aaa (|. 12). The plate clearly reads 
aarrarata, not arraara. The central tine is distinctly lengthened to mark the long vowel 
and the very small gap between shows the lengthening is intentional. The lengthening is 
material, because qaqrardit would mean ‘ brought by King Nanda’, while 4q¢rsaqiq may 
mean ‘taken away by King Nanda’. In the one case, Nanda would be the king of 
Kaliiga, and, in the other, he may be the king of a foreign country like Magadha. It may 
be argued that the inscription mentions only acts of peace or of war in alternate years 
and that, the twelfth year being a war year, the events referred to in this passage 
should also be war events, and that, therefore, the correct reading should be 
atadiq. But the very next event of the same year, bis building towers with carved 
interiors is an act, not of war, but of peace. And, in the sixth year, which ought to be a 
war year, no act of waris mentioned or even hinted at. The ‘4 after ‘djq’ connects 
sagaia (immediately before q4qqrwafa ) with another predicate which is missing 
after ‘dfaaq perhaps something like ‘serves’. The ‘=’ after ‘aq’ connects this 
predicate with ‘fara.’ Pandit Bhagayinlil reads ‘qecaagfeerie,' and his reading would 
mean ‘by doora set with family gems", while Mr. Jayaswal’s reading would be mean- 
ingles, unless, like him, we take qfagrm in the unusual and unauthorised sense of 
‘recaptures’, Even then, how are we to construe the instrumental plural q/gerefe 
with the accusative singular @f#¥y and yay, what are we to supply in the gap, 
and how are we toconstrue the whole passage consistently? On the other hand, with 
our reading qaqa and Pandit Bhagavanlal’s reading qecqagfeeri¢, we may translate 
it by “* And he serves the Jaina image of Kaliaga brought by King Nanda (of Kaliiiga) with 
doors set with family gems, and brings the wealth of Anga and Magadha"’. Finally, 
even if the reading be srecraira, ‘ite’ in this term might have the same sense 
as‘Hapa'=‘ brings ‘instead of ‘takes away’, and, in that case too, Nanda would be a 
king of Kaliiga. 

ipo + Khiravela built towers with carved interiors, and received presents 

tlephant-ships, precious stones like rubies, pearls, etc. from the Pandya king ( qfgqrar ). 
The Phadya cdahitey:vaatlbuhnotn Soeitte eakle 13). Then, in the thirteenth year, he 
grants maintenances to Jaina profeasora of philanthropy { arq) who resided on the 
Kumari hill (Udayagiri), and he respects forms and acts of lay observance like Sri Jivadeva, 
apparently Kharavela’s father, of whom he might have been deemed a worthy successor, by 
continuing his pious ébservances (1 14). He also makes the present cave for learned ascetics 
( =e: ) to meet in assembly, and near their residence: he builds a palace with beryl-inlaid 
columns for Dhusi, the queen of Simhaprastha, to halt in while on a visit to this place (|. 15). 
When this inscription was engraved, Khiravela had completed (taqfegy) the 
Mauryan time ( gitar) of a 644+ 100=164 years’ interval, iz., the Mauryan year 164 
(L 16), Then the inscription calls Khiravela by the namea * king of prosperity * (ars), 
‘ king of increase * ( qqqpar ), ‘ king of ascetics” ( Preyerst ), and king of Dharma ’ (pirsr), , 
and refers to him by the favourite idea of kingship, i.c., as rolling his wheel of Dharma 
( vaeraair ), (ll. 16-7). With this the inscription comes to a close. 


To fix the chronology of this inscription, it is necessary to determine the date of Chandra. - 
gupta's accession. A passage from Justinus’ Mplkimed’ Poeapis Pedah G6: 4) relevant in 
Stile’ ceeieiselens fa tracted by Dr. Hultzsch as follows :—" Seleucus carried on many wars 
in the east .. . First seizing Babylon, and then reducing the Bactrians ... . Thereafter 
he passed into India which had, since Alexander's death, killed his prefects, thinking that 
the yoke of slavery had been shaken off from ite neck. The author of its freedom had been 
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Sandrokottos, but, when victory was gained, he had changed the name of freedo 
of bondage. For, after he had ascended the throne (siguidem occwpato regno), he himself 
oppressed with servitude the very people whom he had rescued from foreign dominion. 
Though of humble birth, he was impelled by innate majesty to assume rvyal power. When 
King Nanda (Nandos) whom he had offended by his boldness, ordered him to be killed, he 
had resorted to speedy flight . . . Sandrokottos, having thus gained the crown, held 
India at the time when Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness.” 
(JRAS., 1914, 948-9). Since Dr. Hultzsch has omitted in his translation some relevant 
passages after “ he had resorted to speedy flight”, we will supply them from McCrindle's 
translation in his Invasion of India by Alerander the Great. “ It was this prodigy (of a lion 
licking him) that first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and so, having 
collected a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing government. 
When he was thereafter preparing to attack Alexander's prefects, a wild elephant 
approached him and, receiving him on its back, fought vigorously in front of the army. 
See having thus, etc.” The course of events mentioned in these passages may 


aa follows :-— 








(1) When King Nanda c 
had resorted to speedy flight. ; 

(2) While a fugitive, he met Alexander when the latter was preparing to retreat from. 

the Hyphasis (Bias). Plutarch (first century a-p.) writes in his Life of Alexander (ch. 62) :-— 
“ Androkottus himself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself and afterwards. 
used to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession of the whole country, 
since the king was hated and despised by his subjects for the wickedness of his disposition, 
and the meanness of his origin”; 

(3) Theprodigy of a lionlicking him first inspired him with the hope of winning the 
throne ; 

(4) He then collected a band of robbers and instigated the Indians to overthrow the 
existing government (obviously of Magadha); 

(5) He was thereafter preparing to attack Alexander's prefects when a wild elephant, 
taking him on its back, fought vigorously ; 

(6) Sandrokottos thus gained the crown; 

(7) India killed Alexander's prefects shortly after his death, because if the killing had 
occurred long after Alexander's death, the latter event alone could not be said to have made 
India think that the yoke of slavery had been shaken off from its neck ; 

(8) Sandrokottos, by taking advantage of the confusion caused by killing the prefects 
to raise a revolt, was the author of India’s freedom ; 

(9) But after Sandrokottos ascended the throne, he oppressed the very people whom 
he had freed from foreign control ; 

Itis thus clear that, soon after he heard, i.¢., in about two months of Alexander's death 
at Babylon in June 323 8.0. (Smith: FHI., 114), Chandragupta was preparing to sttack 





dered Sandrokottos (Chandragupta) to be killed, the latter 
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lexa sprefects. Then he fought with and killed Nanda and thus gained the crown. 
The Indians regulated their military movements strictly by precedent. So serious fighting 
could not have been begun before Karttika in the cold season of 323 z.c. The military 
operations themselves would take about six months, i.c., till about April 322 5.c. Then only 
could he have helped the people of the Punjab who had killed Alexander's prefects to 
revolt successfully. This again would take many months, about a year, if we remember 
that it took even Alexander nearly two years, from January $26 to October 325 8.0. to 
conquer the Punjab and the Indus valley. So the accession of Chandr gupta, who ascended 
the throne only after he had freed the Punjab and the Indus valley, could not be dated 
before 3212.0. Neither could it have taken place after that year, since, in that same year, 
im consideration of the changed conditions and the diminished terri Ory, Antipater had to 2 
‘divide the satrapies anew and practically recognise the independence of India by giving the 
Indus valley, which had been under Peithon in Alexander's lifetime, and the Punjab, as 
a matter of form, tothe Indian kings Porus and Ambhi of Taxila “ for, it was impossible 
to remove them without royal troops under the command of some distinguished general” 


WneLahe 














(Diodorus, 18. 39). 


That the accession of Chandragupta must be dated after Alexander's death is also clear 
from the course of events in the Punjab. When Chandragupta met Alexander as the latter 
was preparing to retreat in September 326 2.c., the former was still a fugitive. Alexander 
stayed in India till the beginning of October 325 3.c., when he began his march through 
Gedrosia. While he was marching through Karmania in February-March 324 8.0., 
Alexander heard that Philippos, one of his Indian satraps, had been murdered by his 
mercenary troops who, however, had been slain at once by his Macedonian bodyguard, 
and directed Ambhi, king of Taxila, and Eudemos, commandant of a contingent on the 
Upper Indus (Curtius, 10. 1.11) to assume temporary administration of the province. The 
murder of Philippos must not be confused with that of Alexander's prefects referred to by 
Justinus, because the former occurred before, and the latter after, Alexander's death, and 
since the former involved no loss of territory to the Greeks, like the latter. Nothing more 
happened till Alexander's death (Smith: EHJ., 109-10, 113-4). So Chandragupta’s accession 
must be dated after Alexander's death, and in 321 3.0. 

The Purdeas (Pargiter : Purdea Test, 70) assign Chandragupta 24, his son Bindusira 25, 
5. 73, 100, 101; 11.5,12, 13; Mahkdvansa, 5,18, 19; 20.6; Buddhaghosha’s Samantapasddikd, 
Vinayapt'aka, Oldenberg. 3.,321; Bigandet's Life of Gautama 2. 128), and say Asoka was 
anointed four years after his accession (DV., 6.1" 20, 21; MV., 5. 21; Sp.299; Bigandet, 
2. 128). The total for the Maurya rulers was 137 years (Pargiter : Purdna Text, 70), but, 
by adding the figures of individual reigns, we get only 133 years (Vdyu, and Brahmdnda 
puranas). To get the 137 years, we must add the four years’ interval between the accession 
years for Bindusfra, and one year for Asoka, count the period twice over. So we should 
give these kings 24, 25, and 4+-36—<40 years. Taranftha, by giving Bindusara thirty-five 
years, confirms the unit figure of the Purinas, and probably misread fayra for faq in the 
decade figures. We may also note that Asoka commenced publishing his ‘ rescripts oo 
morality ’ twelve years after his anointing (Pillar Edict 6; Rock Edict 4). 
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_ We now give the following Chronological Table to illustrate this inscripti 

c. 400 3.c.—Kalinga conquered by Nandavardhana (401—361 B.C.). 

333—321 b.c.—Sumalya Nanda of Magadha. 

326—321 s.c.—Kaliiga freed by an Aira king. 

321—297 3.c.—Chandragupta Maurya of Magadha destroyed Nandas, and freed 
Punjab and the Indus valley from the Greeks before his 
accession. Kalinga a powerful and independent kingdom, 

207—272 ».c.—Bindusara of Magadha. 

268 b.c.—Anointing of Asoka. 

260.5.c.—Aéoka conquered Kaliiga, and was converted. 

956 B.o —Asoka’s Kaliiga edicts, He presents two caves in Barabar hills to the 

249 5.c.—He presents another cave in the same hills to the same. 

932 n.c.—Asoka died. Probably Kalinga freed under Megha king Cheta of Kosala 
Ketubhadra (208 3.c.). 

184—48 3.c.—Pushyamitra Sunga of Rajagriha expelled Yavanas and Sakas, and 

ruled all North India as far west as the Indus. 

194 3.c.—Kharavela (son of Jivadeva !) born. 

179 s.c.—Khiravela yuvardja after studying eq, ©, 7TH, STE, we, and Fra: 
damaged Simhapura. His subjects counted 3,500,000. Accession 
of Sri Satakaroi, Andhra king. 

169 p.c.—Disregarding Satakarni, Khiravela sent an army to the west and burnt 
Mashikanagara on the Kanhabena (Central Provinces). 

166 B.c.—He extended Nanda’s canal into Simhapura. 

164 p.c.—His queen Dhusi of Vajra house (East Bundelkhand and South-West 
Bihar) bears a son. 

163 5.c.—Stormed Gorathagiri (Barabar hills) and besieged Réjagriha. Its king 
retreats in haste to Mathur’, abandoning his army. 

162 5.c.—Grants gifts to Brahmans, and, to make the gifts accepted, lands to their 
assembly. 

161 s.c.— After performing Vedic sacrifices, he sends a successful expedition to 
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ion, on & wooden car, the statue of Ketubhadra 
of Kalinga-acc, in Mauryan year 113208 n.c.; Satakarni dies. 

159 .c.—Frightening the gaqqy kings, and the Magadha people, Khiravela 
crossed the Ganges from its northern side on elephants, and bowed 


160 B.c.—He leads out im process 





Pushyamitra of Magadha. He presented jewelled doors to Nanda’s 
Jaina image of Kaliiga. Brings wealth of Aiga and Magadha. 
Built towers with carved interiors. Received presents of elephant- 
ships, rubies, pearls ete. from the Pandya king. 

158 3.c.—He grants maintenances to arq professors on the Udayagiri hill 
and makes the Hiathigumpha cave as an assembly room for learned 
Sramaoas, Near their dwellings, he builds a halting-place with 
beryl-inlaid columns for Dhusi, queen of Simhapura. 

157 p.c.—The Hithigumph4 cave inscription engraved in Muriya year 164. 

MORE ABOUT NICOLAO MANUCCI. 
Br L. M. ANSTEY. 

Is his Introduction to the translation of Nicolao Manucci's Storia do Mogor, 1653— 
1708 (Indian Texts Series, 4 vola., 1907-08), the late Mr. William Irvine writes (vol. I,— 
pp. lxvi-lxvii): “On January 14, 1712, the president [of Madras] .... informed the 
Board that a special order had come to Pondicherry calling for Manuocci’s attendance at 
Shih’ Alam’s court [then at Lahor]. . . However, the emperor Shih’ Alam’ died at Lihor 
on February 27, and the report thereof reached Madras in Apel 1712; thus, no doubt, 
Manucci did not start for the court . . I have failed to trace Manucci farther at Madras 
or Pondicherry." 

Since these lines were written three additional references to Manucci have come to 
light, two of them being later than April 1712. 

(1) Extract of Mimutesof Mayor's Court Proceedings (‘‘ Records of Fort St.George,” p.'7).' 

2 September 1689. Nicola Manuche complains against Manuel Gonsalves de Livera 
for one hundred pagodas. 

(2) Extract of a letter from John Scatlergood at Madres (“‘Scatiergood Papers, commu- 
nicated"" by Mr. Bernard P. Scattergood, F. 8. A.). 

8 October 1712. I have sold my garden house to Maunutche, designing to send my 
wife home the next year. 

(3) Extract of Minutes of Mayor's Court Proceedings (‘Records of Fort St, George, 

pp. 72-73)." 
3 December 1718. Doctor Manuch Enters an Action against Cojee Bauba [Khwija 














Babi) for 400 Pagodas. 
Warrant return'd and Served. 
Bail'd by Cojee Gregory. 


26 December. Petition read. 
Ordered that Cojee Bauba be summoned the next Court day. 


1 Abbreviations in the documents quoted « been extended, 
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6 January 1718-19. Anewer read, and Petition read, 

Doctor Manuch produces Certificates under Sevrall Persons hands declaring that Cojee 
Bauba desired them to send for the said Doctor Manuch to make up the matter between them 
on Account of what he was indebted by playing at Back Gammon, 

The said Manuch likewise produces two Witnesses that declare they severall times 

Ordered that. Doctor Manuch give in next Court day a particular Account of what 
money he won of Cojee Bauba, and likewise of what physick he gave him and that he 
take his oath to the same if the Bench require it. 

20 January. Doctor Manuch delivers in an Account of what Cojee Bauba is 
indebted to him at Gaming, but it not proving satisfactory, and it being difficult to get 
a true light into the matter, 

Agreed that the affair of the Gaming be thrown out of Court. 

Doctor Manuch likewise gives in his bill for what Physick he gave Cojee Bauba, which 





the Bench are of opinion ought to be wrote in a more ample manner and do not approve of 


Order’d that Doctor Manuch deliver in next Court day an Account of what Physick 
he gave Cojee Bauba drawn up in a proper form when the Bench will consider of the reason- 


ableness of his demand. 
30 January. Doctor Manuch delivers in a reply to Bauba['s] answer to the 


The bench having thorowly Examind this affair, do give Judgment for the Defendant 
to pay the plaintiff 50 pagodas as likewise the Cost of suit. 

The second of the above references confirms Mr. Irvine's supposition that, on receipt 
of the news of the death of Shah "Alam, Manucci gave up the idea of going to Lahor, and 
it shows, moreover, that he returned to Madras as a resident. | 

The third reference finds him still at Madras, six years later, and‘ proves, as 
Mr. H, D. Dodwell remarks in his Preface tothe Minutes of the Mayor's Court Proceedings, 
that the period of Manucci’s death must be later than 1717, the date tentatively assigned 
to it by Mr. Irvine (op. cit., vol. I, p. Ixvii). 





THE WORDS VACHA AND VINITA IN THE ASOKA EDICT. 
Ry VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA SASTRI; SANTINIKETAN. 

Iw Adoka’s Rock Edict VI there are two words, vacha and vinila, about the true 
meaning of which some controversy has been started. Mr. Jayaswal (Ante, Vol, XLVI, 
February, 1918, pp. 53-54) has attempted to interpret them in the light of Arthaséstra, 
but as regards the second word, i.¢., vinita, Prof. Radha Govinda Bassk has satisfactorily 
Mr. Jayaswal is not correct. I have also a few remarks to offer in this connection 

Lam afraid, Mr. Jayaswal has laid too much stress on the Royal Time Table given in 
the Arthaddatra (pp. $7—39) assuming that it was strictly followed by Asoka. Tt is quite 
trie, as he says, the chapter of the Arthaddsira in which the Time Table is given emphasises 
utthdna ‘the quality of energy‘ and also in the Aéoke Edict VI it finds prominence. But 
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there is no proof whatever that the same daily routine was carried out in practice by him. 
The fact, as has been related by Megasthenes, that Chandragupta used to receive petitions 
when he was being shampooed is no evidence that he was in the habit of acting upon the 
time table enjoined in the Arthaédsira, Nor can we agree with Mr. Jayaswal when he 
says that this “ shampooing ” naturally refers to the hours before bath. On’ the contrary, 
it may safely be said that it refers rather to the hours following not only the bathing time, but 
aleothe meal time, i.e., the time fixed for evatrariddra or mantra in the Arthadisira. We 
find our support in Kadambart where it describes the king Sidraka enjoying his shampoo. 

Following this, we may reasonably infer that Asoka was willing to extend the time for 
receiving reports even to the hours spent in his inner apartment or private room (gabhd- 
gilasi, Skt. garbhdgdre)* in taking rest or consultation with ministers “ qt e<faert 87a" 
—Arthasdstra, p. 38). It is well known that it was the custom of other kings to employ for 
this purpose the second part of the day, say between 7-30 a.m. and 9 a.m,, (Aé., p. 27). 
But al) the same there are reasons to think that the daily routine of duties according to the 
Arthaéastra has no connection with the words used in the Edict VI. Prof. Basak has 
convinced us that the word vinifa cannot mean “ military exercise,” as suggested by 
Mr. Jayaswal. Bihler has taken the word in the sense of a ‘ carriage’, but he did not give anv 
particulars about it. According to Prof. Basak vinifa or vinifa might mean either a well- 
trained (sddhuvdhi) horse (Amara, I, 8, 44 ; Medin?, Tantavarga, 158), ora vehicle which 
is called vainfiaka in Amara (II, 8,58) and wvinifaka in some other Sanskrit lexicons.* But 
the question occurs to us why the word ‘well-trained horse’ should be mentioned herein place 
of the general term for a horse, agra, or why elephants should be excluded which were 
equally important as a means of conveyance. I, therefore, incline to accept the second 
meaning proposed by Prof. Basak, 1.¢., “ a vehicle *. 

But there can be no doubt that some special kind of vehicle is meant by the words 
vainttaka and vinftaka. Following Amara (II, 8,58), Prof. Basak rightly calls it a param- 
pardedhana which he explains by saying (perhaps relying upon Monier Williams’ 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary) that it is ‘a porter carrying a litter or a horee dragging a 
carriage." This explanation is far from being satisfactory. Parampardvdhana literally 
means a tdAana ‘ vehicle ' dragged in parampard ‘ succession ' by animals, or in other words, 
a vehicle dragged by a relay of horses, etc. It is needless to say that this sort of conveyance 
was necessary in those days for a long journey. - 

Now, the word viniéa or vinila ( =vatnilaka, vinitaka), being a common term denoting | 
=e mode of conveyance, has to be coupled for the definiteness, with some other 

















Seal MeGseSTearas | TO... aera... erga d ag aay too: 
cvarhieerdrcetrera : army ea Fe Sore rem: UT: aie apates sear” Kddambart, 
Parvabhiga, ed. Girldachsndra Vidyilavkire, Cal. 1885, p. 33, This passage is important as it agrees 
with what is proscribed in the Arthajéstra (p. 38); “ GB StiPyert 49> aT Faq | "Tt in to be noted 
that in this extract the king is described as being attended here with his amétyas, ‘ministers’, friends, and 
only those chiefs who could be allowed to meet him at that time, Mark also the significance of 
the phrase * ‘ayaa ‘fore very short space of time". 

2 Mr. Jayaswal has not offered any proof for his supposition that the garbh4gdra in the Edict 
“was most likely am underground cool room for €§YeTC in summer." The underground room 
afeTE (Arthaidetra, p. 40) nooma to be more for safety on particular occasion than for ordinary reat. 

2 Prof. Basak did not give any particular name, But see Monier Williama’ Sanskrit-Hnglish 
Inhetionary, «. v. PTata- 
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word that describes the special kind of carriage meant by the speaker; as for instance, 
rathavinita, which means a ratha ‘ chariot ' drawn in the aforesaid manner. This view will 
be supported by a Pali passage which is quoted below from the Rathavinilaewtla of the 
Majjhimanikdya, 24 (1,34; P. T.8,, Vol. I, pp. 148-149 ; Rajwade, Vol, I, pp. 106-107) :— 

“Seyyathipi dvuso rafifio Pasenadissa Kosalassa Sivathiyar pativasantassa Sikete 
kifichid-eva achchfyikats karaniyay, uppajjeyya, tassa antari cha Sivatthim antaré cha 
Sdketam satta ratha vinit dni upatthapeyyum. Atha kho fvnso rajd Pasenadi Koszalo 
Sivatthiyé nikkhamitv4 antepuradvara pathamam rathavinitam abhiriheyya, pathamena 
rathavinitena dutiyam rathavinitam p&puceyya; pathamam rathavinitam vissajjeyya 
dutiyarh rathavinitam abhiriheyya, dutiyena rathavinitena tatiyarh rathavinitam papu- 
neyya, --- rathavinitarzn abhirdheyya, sattamena rathavinitena Siéketam 
anupipuveyya antepuradvararn.” 

In the above quotation it is stated that in case the king Pasenadi of Kosala owing to 
some urgent business had to go to Saketa, there would be arranged for him seven ratha- 
vintias between Sivatthi and Saketa. Here it is evident that the rathavinita, ‘s vinila in 
the form of a ratha’ is a parampardvdhana. It should be noted that the gender of the 
word is neuter. According to Amara (I, 8, 58) this word must be used either in masculine 
or neuter gender. And therefore the word vintfa in rathaviniia being used in neuter gender 
cannot mean anything else but a parampardvdhana. 

Buddhaghosa explains the word rathavinildni by vinita-assijdniya-yulle rathe, ‘the | 
chariots to which are yoked the horses that are well trained and of good race.’ But strictly » 
speaking, this explanation does not seem to be quite accurate. For in that case the ratha 
infla in the original text could not be employed in the neuter gender. 

One thing deserves to be pointed out here, and it is this: It is clear from the use of — 
the word in the Majjhimanikiya that the seven vebicles arranged for the king between 
Savatthi and Siketa were separate and that each of them was drawn by a different set of 
horses. It, therefore, is not unlikely that either a succession of vehicies is meant by Amara 
in his describing vainifaka as parampardvdhana, or the same vehicle dragged in succession 
by a supply of fresh animals, or both, according to necessity or convenience. But such 
distinction. is immaterial, the important point being the particular manner of conveyance. 

We have clearly seen in the above extract of the Majjhimanikaya that the vehicle 
named vinifa is employed in a long journey. And therefore Agoka's meaning is evident in 
the Edict whereby he proclair that when travelling a long distance in a vehicle drawn by 
a relay of horses he will expect his men to report the people's business to him. This inter: 
pretation will be strengthened by what I am going to say-about the second word of the 
Edict, i.e., vacha, which has hitherto generally been taken to mean a * latrine’. 

It cannot be disputed that the Sanskrit equivalent of the word vacha in the Edict is 
nothing but vraja. For the Pali word vacca literally means excrement and not a * latrine p 
and to denote the latter, the word vachchakufi is constantly used in Pali literature. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Jeyaswal rightly observes, “No king in his senses would ask officers 
to announce the business of suiters in his latrine.” : 

Through the influence of Paiséch! Prikrit, according to Prakrit grammarian (Hem., VIII, 
4. 325 ; Trivikrama, III, 2. 65) Skt. eraja, Pali or Pht. vaja becomes vacha. But what is 
the nfeaning of it ! Mr. Jayaswal takes itto mean “ the royal stables for horses, mules, 
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bullocks eto., and their breeding farms." Here he himself has gone against the royal business 
routine fixed in the Arthagastra on which he has laid so much stress. The Arthaédstra 
nowhere enjoins that a king himself should look through the affairs in the vraja. Moreover, 
this word in the Arthasastra does not necessarily mean a ‘ royal’ vraja, but it refers rather 
to a eommon vraja from which the Collector-General is to collect revenue. Then again, 
we ask why, should Asoka particularly mention the vraja, i.¢., the stables for “cows, buffaloes, 
goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and mules " (Arthasdstra, p. 60), and not the stalls where 
his elephants were kept which were undoubtedly not less important. This leads me to 
think that a road, which is one of the meanings of vraja according to Sanskrit lexicons,* 
exactly fits in with the context. If we read it now together with what I have already said 
about the word winifa, the sense of these two words, racha and rinita, becomes clear. And 
I have no doubt in my mind that Asoka in his declaration means to say that whether the 
king is on the road for a short walk or journey or being carried to a long distance by the 
help of successive arrangements of carriages the reporters should report the people’s business 
to him, ° 








AN EARLY REFERENCE TO PORT CORN. not easily made sensible either to benefits and 
WALLIS, IN THE NORTH ANDAMAN the kindest treatment or. to tho mupeciority. of 
| pean teh”. | Fores. On the boat of the Grown landing on the 
( Mfadras Courier, 22 Dec. 1790. ) little Lelands mentioned above, a small number of 
The Honorable Commodore Cornwallis was at th= them appeared ; and notwithstanding every friendly 
| : demonstration, attempted a determined resistance; 
lanfa came away ; and it appears by the sccount : ) 

she has brought, that a new Harbour had been | °"% die ! ey, wed Areo 

discovered in one of the email Islands to the North | ®°™e of the Seamen.! A few of them, however, 


East, extremely capacious and commodious ; 


much more so than even the former one which has — 


been hitherto occupied and known by the name of 
Port Cornwallis [ now Port Blair | The name there- 
fore will probably be now transferred where it is 
[now known as Port Cormwallia }, 





\" Gost hddhvanieahd vrayah.""—Amara, 


lonity and dismissed with friendly assurances, it 
is hoped they may soquire a disposition more favor- 
able both to themselves and us; and that there 
may be no inconvenience whatever from a contrary 
spirit to the establishment of so good a Harbour 
in 4 situation so eligible. 





R. C. Temrtz, 





ITI, 3. 30; Sdévata, Poona, 1918, y. 626; Medint, Cal., 


1607, Jinta, 16; Virvaprakdsa, Benarea, Jinta, 3; Kesavarodmin, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1178, 
6 [ It may help the discussion to note that I recollect the well-known native magistrate of Mandalay, 
U Po 81, helping European officials in 1887 to deal with cases in open Court lying on his face while 


being shampooed, The Burm 





» Court continued many very old'ndian customs. —En,) 


+ The tribe met with was the Akskora Tribe of the Northern or Akayerewa Division of the people. 
The cause for hostility to strangers ie explained in Census of India, 1901, Vol. IIL, Andaman and 


Nicobar Islands, p. 44. 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 18651. 
Br 8. CHARLES HILL. 
THE STORY OF THE CASSANDRA, 1720—1723. 
No. 97. Letter from Richard Lazinby. 
(Continued from p. 42.) 

“Three days after they left the island they arrived off from Tellicherry where they 
took a small vessel belonging to Governor Adams,"! John Fawke Master, whom they 
brought on board very drunk. He having heard of my misfortune, enquired for me, 
having been acquainted with him in my former voyage to Bengal in the Duke of Cambridge. 
He began presently to tell me that my old Captain Macrae was fitting out after them, at 
which news the Quarter-Master told me to prepare, for the next day, he swore, he would 
hang me like a dog as I was, not doubting, he said, but if I was cleared from 
Macrae had, who, they said, like a villain as he was, they had used so civilly in giving him a 
ship to carry him from Johanna, and swore for the future, if in his power, he would carry the 
Masters and Officers of allships they ever overpowered, to plague them like dogs as they 
were to abuse civillity. They then proceeded to Calicut, where they endeavoured to take 
a large Moor ship out of the Road. but were intercepted by some guns that were mounted 
on shore. 1 was down below as usual, thinking the story Captain Fawke told them was 
forgot, but, unknown to mo, the Captain and Quarter-Master were so malicious to order 
me to the Braces on the Booms in hopes I should be shot. When they got clear of the 
Road they called me up to know the reason why I was not on deck according to their 
order. I replied I had no business there at the time, entreating to be put on shore. The 
Quarter-Master answered that if ever he knew me off the deck in time of action, he would 
shoot me through the head.’ I told him "twas better directly to do it than keep me in 
misery there, at which he begged the Captain to correct me for my impudence, he being 
lame of his hands. According to his desire, he fetched his cane and began to belabour 
me unmeroifully, which some of their people seeing came to hinder him and said he might 
be ashamed to abuse me in such manner for nothing, saying they would do their endeavour 
to have me put on shore at Cochin with Captain Fawke. The next day in their passage 
down, came up with a Dutch galliet bound for that place with limestone. They sent 
the Captain and told him he might as well then let me go as not, and pressed it very hard, 
but the Captain's answer was that if they had mind to overset their proceedings by letting 
a dog go, who had beard their designs and resolutions for the ensuing year, they might, but 
it, which occasioned a strong debate, and so far enraged the Captain that he swore if I 
went he would have a limb of me first to his share. He likewise added that my going 
there might be a hindrance of their having a supply irom the Dutch. 

“Qaptain Fawke waa sent away in the Galliot. The next day they arrived off Cochin, 
where by a fishing canoe they sent a letter on shore, and, in the afternoon with the sea- 


i Robert Adama, Chief of the Company's factory at Calicut, and later of Tellichorr) 
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pie etiad Soh Trumpet, 4" who told them they must immediately weigh and run 
further to the southward, where they should have a supply of all things they wanted, as 
well Naval stores as provisions. They had not been long at an anchor before they had 
several canoes on board with Inhabitants, as well white as black, which never ceased more 
or less during their stay there. At night came on board the forementioned John 
Trumpet, bringing with him a large boat with Arrack, which they received with abundance 
of joy, asking if they could have any more. He said that he had procured all on the place 
for them, which was about 90 Legors [leaguers] and 60 bales [?] of sugar [? canes], which 
they should have off before he left them, which they did in about three days, the boat 
going and coming as fast as it could. The second day they sent on shore a fine 
Table Clock which was taken in our ship [the Cassandra], a present to the Governor, also 
a large gold watch to his daughter, who, in return, sent them ten bales of sugar. 

‘“* When they had all on board, they paid Mr. Trumpet his money, gave him three 
cheers [or huzzahs]*? and eleven guns each ship, throwing handfuls of ducatoons into 
his boat as he put off from the ship. That night being little wind they did not weigh, and 
the next morning John Trumpet returned with more Arrack and two large chests. of 
piece-goods and ready made clothes, bringing with him the Fiscal [magistrate] of the 
place. At noon they saw a sail to the southward which they immediately weighed after 
and chased, but she, having so good an offing, got to the northward of them and. that 
of and gave her chase, she ebanding into Cochin Road and they after her, being asured by 
the Syoeepentiqnalleathenain eet they celeb hstobe:kes feom.zundee tp. Aneto: witht: snp 

station, begging withall not to carry her away, for they would purchase her and give 
as good a price asanyone. The Captain begged them to go into their boats and he would 
talk with them after he had taken the ship. They stood in boldly to board her, but. when 
they were within about a cable length or two of her, the Fort fired two small guns at 
the Road and made easy sail to the southward, where (!they arrived] at night and in their 
former berth ; at night a great boat. was sent by John Trumpet to get them water and to 
oe eee eee 

pass by commanded by the General of Bombay's broth 

einai gy sigalg titi hearphceditig tapisadeniiasinds 
their cruise southward, having disbursed for Liquor, Provisions &c. between six and seven 
thousand pounds. After finishing their affairs with the Dutch some were for proceeding 
to Madagascar forthwith, others to stay and cruise for « store-ship for thom : the latter at 
last agreed on, they plied to the southward, where sometime after they see a ship in shore, | 
was very faint. Night coming on they separated, ope ship to the northward and the 
to their expectation, when day broke, instead of their chase, (they) were very near five sail, 
who immediately made them signals to bear to them, which put them in great confusion, 
their consort being three leagues to the southward of them. Tiopisinmealintalnapoatine 


08 Ta his Deposition, Lasinby enya this was sn amumed ‘name, bub does not give the real one, 
™ Gee Larinby's Deposition, injra. 
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their consort and joined him, the fleet chasing them. Being at first very much dejected, 
believing it to be the forementioned fleet commanded by Captain Macrae, they made 
all sail from them possible, and, after three hours found none of the fleet came up with 
them, only one Grab, who came very near half way between them and the fleet, they 
began to take courage and rejoice. It presently after fell calm and eo continued till night. 
When the land-wind came they ran directly off shore and in the morning finding the fleet 
out of sight, were extremely satisfied, not desiring any of Captain Macrae’s company. 
before they would stir any further, which they did in a most riotous manner, destroying 
all their fresh provisions they had, and two thirds in waste I believe. 

“ This lasted near three days, when they then proposed to go to the island Mauritius, 
there to repair, their leaky ship [the Victoria] being in a very bad condition, That being 
agreed on made the best of their way there. In their passage expected the leaky ship to 
sink every day. They were going several times to quit her and I believe had done so, were 
it not for the scarcity of provisions and water ; another thing being there a great quantity 
of Arrack. - The allowance among them at that time was one bottle of water per man a 
day, and not above two pound of Beef and a small quantity of rice for ten men per day, 
which, had it not been for the Arrack and Sugar, must the greater part of them have 
‘« In this condition they arrived at the Island of Mauritius about. the middle of February 
[1721], where they found very good refreshment, refitted and sheathed their leaky ship. 
and the Sth of April they sailed in order for the Island Masecarine. They arrived on the 
Sth ditto in the morning, where they found lying there a large 70 gun Portuguese, whom 
they immediately took with very little resistance, she having lost alljher masts and 
likewise gunssave 21 in astorm they had met with in 13° South Latitude. She had on 
board, when they took her, the Viceroy of Goa,™ and several other gentlemen that were 
Passengers, who came on board that morning, believing they were English ships. Having 
an account of another ship, an Ostender, that lay to the leeward of the island, they made the 
best of their way to it and took her. She was formerly the Greyhound Galley belonging to 
London. 

“There happened a great Cabal among the pirates on the Viceroy’s account,** some 
being for carrying him to Mozambique and make him ransom [(himeelf}, others saying they 
did believe this rich prize they had taken might partly belong tohim, and said it was better 
to take a small ransom there than be troubled with him, which was at last agreed on for 
2,000 dollars. I then begged to be set on shore, which was granted. Accordingly was 
Governor of the place interceded, as also the Viceroy, very much toleave a ship [either the 
Portuguese or the Greyhound }*° to carry the prisoners away, alleging that the island was 
would call a Council about it to see what might be done, but contrary to that in the night 
sailed away, carrying with them the best of the men that they had taken in the two ships, 
besides 200 of Mozambique negroes in the Portuguese, designing for Madagascar, there to 
7 . a a  EEEEETE enn 
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clean the Geass and from thenoe to the Red Sea, Seen: if they met with no success, 
eg i their old friends at Cochin and sell their diamonds they had taken in the 
Portuguese chip (which since as the Viceroy told me, were to the value of between three and 
four millions of dollars) and thence to make the best of their way into the China Seas, 
believing there might be men-of-war or other ships fitted out in pursuit of them. 

“ During my stay on the island there arrived in May two ships from France bound 
arrived another from St. Malo for China, and in her way to settle the Island of Pulle- 
condore [Pulo Condore], having on board her a Governor, two Engineers and about one 
care to write to China to acquaint your Honours of what is herein mentioned. 

“On the first of November last arrived the Triton, French ship from Mocha, last. from 
the Island of Mauritius, where had stayed forty days, during which time had taken posses- 
sion of the said island by erecting a large Cross and leaving a French flag flying.’’5* 

“The Governor of this place had some time before been in expectation of ships from 
France for that purpose, but none coming had begun to build a small vessel to send up there 
with people to settle it, much fearing that the Ostenders Would do it before them, which 
be bad an account they intended. 

“ Having now an opportunity, I embarked with the Viceroy and several others for 
France, but luckily touching at the Isle of St. Helens met Captain [' Willkia 


[of the Sunderland], who was so obliging to take me on board, Slicr aleanas eiaoved 
in the French ship. 








Riceagp Lazoey.” 
oA. : 


No. 99. Deposition of Richard Lazinby (Extract). 


enhas he saw and discoursed with Captain Condon and about forty of his people, who had 
been s pyrating, that they told him they had taken a rich India ship, which they brought 
to, Madegnorer sn ank: beg 2} 2¢ nets, tyeh Mary’s,** and from thence came to Don Mas- 
carenhas on the encouragement of the Hyench King's Act of Grace, that ebout fifteen of 
diem came from thence takiog pesmage on.a French ship called the 'eiion, bound for Europe 
on which thia deponent also took passage in November last, that Captain Condon and 
about eighteen more continued on the island and the rest were dead. That this deponent 
were that, if any of the pirates on the island died leaving a wife, his widow should enjoy 














# Bernardin de St. Pierre says the French took possession after the Dutch abandoned it in 1712. 

te Commodore Matthews in 1721/2 found at St. Mary's the wreck of a fine Jeddah ship which had 
been taken by Capt, Condon of the Fiying Dragon with 13 lakhs of treagure om board, The pirates, 
in ignorance of or careless of their value, had left all the reat of the cargo, apices, drugs, cloth and 
guna, lying on the shore. (Biddulph, Pirates of Majabar, p. 186.) According to Johnson, History of the 
Pirates (II, 140, 143), the Flying Dragon was a former privateer which Condon(or Condent) took from the 
Dutch off the island of St. Jago. Johnson says that ho assisted in the capture of the Viceroy of Goa 
(which eeema unlikely from Lazinby’s account) and thathe retired to St. Malo where he became a 
merchant. Condon was in Madagascar in 1720 (see Miscellaneous Letters Received, Vol. 12, No. 258). 
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slonging to the doceniioe: but, if not, then such pirates were not allowed to give 
ae any a their effects at their death. This deponent saw the Directore take into his 
pasession the effects of two of the said pirates immediately after notice of their decense. 
And lastly this deponent saith that the ship Triton, in her homeward bound passage, touch- 
ing at St. Helena, found there the ship Sunderland, belonging to the United English Com- 

pany aforementioned, on which this deponent came to England, ™ 

[ India Office Miscellaneous Letters Received, Vol. 13, Nos. 97 and 99. ] 
4. 
Account of Bourbon. 

“Tt is well known that the first inhabitants [of Bourbon or Mascarenhas) were pirates, 
who co-habited with negro [native |] women from Madagascar, They fixed here first about 
the year 1657. The [French] India Company had also at Bourbon a Factory and a Governor 
who lived with them [i. the pirates) in great circumspection, The Viceroy of Goa 
came one day to anchor in the Road of St. Denis and was to dine with the Governor. He 
had scarcely set his foot on shore before a pirate ship of fifty guna anchored alongside his 
vessel and took her. The Captain landed forthwith and demanded to dine at the 
Governor's. He seated himself at table between him and the Portuguese Viceroy, to whom he 
declared that he was his prisoner. Wine and good cheer having put the seaman in good 
humour, Monsieur Desforges (the Governor) asked him at how much he rated the Viceroy’s 
ransom. ‘I must have," said the pirate, ‘a thousand piastres."3" ‘That's too little,’ said 
Monsieur Desforges, ‘for a brave fellow like you to receive from a great Lord like him— 
ask enough or ask nothing.’ ‘Well, well, then I ask nothing,’ replied the generous corsair, 
‘let him be free.” The Viceroy embarked instantly and set sail, happy at having escaped 
on such good terms. This piece of service of the Governor was recompensed shortly after 
by the Court of Portugal, who presented his son with the order of Christ. 

“The pirate ‘° afterwards settled on the island and was hanged a considerable time after 

an amnesty had been published in favour of his companions, and in which he had failed 
is atest tnolanied, This injustice was the work of a Judge who was desirous of appro- 
priating his spoils to his own use. But this last villain, a little while after, came to etic 
as wretched an end, although the justice of men did not reach him. 


“Tt is not long written ©] December 1770] since the last of these pirates, whose name 


was Adam, died aged 104 years.” 
(J. H. Bernardin de St. Pierre, Voyage to the Isle of France, p. 192.] 











The end of the “ Cassandra. 

On the—March 1723 John Freeman, Second Mate of the Ostend Galley “' deposed 
that he was taken by the Cassandra at Don Mascarenhas in April 1721, The Ostend Galley 
was taken thence to St. Mary's in Madagascar, but having been sent down the coast for a 
mast, the Dutchmen and Portuguese on board, inding themselves with only two pirates, put 

9 This would be at the most one quarter of the sum mentioned by Lasinby. 

40 It in a pity St. Pierre does not give us the pirate’s name. It may have been Condent or more 
probably Labouche who was a Frenchman. Again, if it was Taylor, it would account for his good treat. 
nent when he surrendered to the Spaniards. 

41 J.e., the old Greyhound. See above, p. 59. 
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the latter ashore and escaped with the ship. Freeman said that no less than eighty of the 
pirates died at St. Mary's. kn: Denemaber: Hivey, salleg teeniony tiie) <cteria wit gen aod 
100 men andthe Cassandra with 40 guns and 100 men. At Tullear Bay on the west 
coast of Madagascar“? they took a French ship of 200 tons and burnt her. Thence they 
went to St. John’s “? and Dillego [Delagoa Bay] then to Mozambique and to Massaledge,!4 
where they parted company, the Victoria, now carrying 220 men, with a small sloop of 20 
guns going to St. Mary's and the Cassandra, via the Cape, St. Helena, the Assiento 





{ Ascension Island | Fernando Po, and the Island Rube,*® tothe Shamblan Keys ‘®(?) inthe 
[ India Office Miscellaneous Letters Received, Vol. 14, No. 162. ] 
5- A. 


Letter from Jamaica to Humphrey Morrice Bag., 12 May 1723, 

“We have received an account from Portobello by a vessel just arrived from thence 
that a pirate ship of 40 guns and 140 men was lying about thirty leagues to the windward 
of Portobello. The ship was the Cassandra formerly taken from Captain Mackray in the 
East Indies. Tho last place they came from was the Island of Madagascar, having been 
from thence five months and halfe. The present Captain of the Pirate ship is named Taylor 
and he has sent down by a small turtle fishing sloop to Portobello, the Doctor of the Pirate 
ship desiring a pardon. This letter was delivered to the Commander [Captain Laws] of the 
Mermaid man-of-war, whom he, the Doctor, informed that the Captain of the Pirate at 
was not above twelve leagues distance, and he believed if the Captain of the man-of-w 
would send up an hostage that the Captain of the Pirate would come down NIE ingnadl 
of-war, which was readily consented to and the Captain of the man-of-war sent down his 
brother. Two days after the Captain of the Pirate ship came down aboard the man-of-war 
and waa very solicitous for a pardon. The Captain of the man-of-war treated the Captain 
of the Pirate very civilly and persuaded him to bring déwn his ship and go with him to 
Jamaica and he would not molest him. After two days’ stay the Captain of the Pirate 
ship went to his Concerts to prevail with them to surrender to the Captain of the Mermaid 
man-of-war, The pirates have got the ship Cassandra into so crooked a place that all 
the Navy of England cannot hurt her. They have lighted [sic] their ship three foot to get 
her over the shoals and were six days hauling her in between the rocks [80] that it is impos- 
sible for any vessel to come near her. They give ont that they ean divide in silver and gold 
£1,200 a man, and to have a great value aprons diamonds besides a great many rich goods.” 

Letter from James Pearce to Humphrey Morrice, 4 July 1723. 

“ Captain David Greenhill in one of the South Sea Company's Snows arrived from Porto- 
bello two days before we sailed from Jamaica and brings account that the Cassandra 
Pirate was come into Portobello and the people had a free pardon for themselves and goods 
[i.e. were allowed to keep their booty], only paying the King's duty, and they were selling 

their diamonds and India goods there when he came away. “They have taken the ship for 
the King of Spain and christened her with great ceremony.” 

4 Tullear is on tho north of St. Augustine's Bay. 43 St, John’s Rood, & W. Africa (Umairubu), 
ib N. W. coast of Madagascar ( ! modern Majanga ), See Hamilton's map, I. fig. 1, and correct 
coke ene S0\ ould. 45 Aruba or Oruba, off the Gulf of Maracaibo, Columbia. 


46 Gulf of San Blas, Columbia, where there would be a good hiding place for pirates in the Archipelago. 











Letter from Captain James Pearce of the“ Ruby" Snow to Humphrey Morrice, dated 
Jamaica 1¥ June 1723. 


“By a sloop belonging to the South Sea Company arrived here from Portobello we 
have an account that the large Pirate on the Spanish American Coast formerly called the 


Cassandra have surrendered themselves!’ to the Spaniards allowing 20 per cent. out of 


[ India Office Miscellaneous Letters Received, Vol. 14, p. 205 ef seq. | 
XXI: 
ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE REVENGE AND BOMBAY GRAB AND A 
MARATHA FLEET, 1775. 

Technically, I suppose, the Marithas engaged in this fight were not pirates, as their 
commander was a Maratha officer, but practically the whole Maratha fleet engaged in 
piracy in peace times, and became respectable, like the old Elizabethan privateersmen, when 
war broke out. The fight described below was altogether one-sided, as the Marithas were 
no match for the English in gunnery, though they were quite as heavily armed as the 
Enghsh ships. In the circumstances attending the encounter now reported one can, there- 
fore, only admire the courage of the MarAtha commander, who sacrificed his ship to save 
the rest of his fleet. 








A Narrative of the Engagement between the Revenge and the Bombay Grab** with the Moratla 

fleet off Cape Dobbs ** (1st and 2nd February 1775, by a Passenger on the Bombay Grab). 

The enemy were seen in the morning of the Ist instant, consisting of five large ships 
and two ketches with some gallivats. At one in the afternoon the two ketches with three 
gallivate bore away to the eastward. At four the Commodore (John Moore) made the Grab's 
signal to chase to the south-west, At 4 past five the ships separated, two departing to the 
eastward and two tothe westward with the remainder of the gallivats. The fifth ship stood 
on to the south-east, which the Revenge and the [Bombay] Grab pursued. 


About } past seven in the evening the [Bombay] Grab had the good fortune to get up 
alongside within pistol shot of the Moratta ship (since found to have been the Sensare Jung 
[Shamsher Jang] of forty guns and 350 men), when she began a brisk firing both with great 
guns and smallarms. Some few of both were returned by the enemy, but far short of what 
might have been reasona bly expected from a vessel of her force. The Revenge was at this 
time far astern, nor could she come up till about ten o'clock, when &@ brisk firing commenced 

The evening being dark, it was impossible to see the damage she must have received 
from the Bombay Grab’s cannonading : the shots were heard to strike very forcibly against 





Tey, =} 





(7 Probably at the Gulf of San Blas. 48 Two of the Company's cruisers. 
‘9 By Cape “ Dobba™ the writer apparently means the southern point of the mouth of the Vishishti 
river, from which Dabhol, in RatnAgiri district, is six miles distant —ED. 
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her sides, and as the Revenge had joined us to destroy her, it was ER Te, expected she 
would speedily become a prize to our superior force ; and though repeatedly desired not to 
make any further resistance, yet they [the enemy] refused, preferring to receive a most 
smart cannonading from both vessels than strike. On her part a very slow fire was 

From her keeping eo much to the eastward we were of opinion the enemy meant to 
run their vessel on shore (since we have been informed that was their design), though the 
[Gombay) Grab followed her into 4} fathoms rocky ground and anchored, but the 
Commodore, knowing the Revenge drew leas water, he directed the boat from cach vessel to 
tow him up alongside the Moratta ship. It was about } before eleven o'clock when the 
[Bombay] Grab anchored. At 4 past she again weighed and the land wind . . all 
the vessels out, prevented the enemy running on shore. At } past . . she blow up 
and was continually in a flame from head to stern. The cause of this acsidelats cannot be 
determined but is reasonably supposed to have happened from the careless manner in which 
they have their powder or by a hand grenade. Perhaps a shot from ono of the vessels 
struck a bolt in her Magazine, but how it happened is merely conjecture. Sufficient to 
say that she is totally destroyed. 

It is impossible to describe so terrible a picture. The ship itself in flames was dread- 
ful, but. more so were the cries of the unhappy sufferers, many of whom after being severely 
burnt were found swimming, endeavouring to avoid the power of one element by flying 
to another. Our Commodore sent his own boat and the Bombay Grab's to relieve as many 
of the people as they possibly could. To the number of thirty were saved, but many of 
them such objects that it hurt the nature of man to see them ; some shot in different places, 
others miserably burnt. Many will in all probability die. . Every method was used to 
ease them that was in the power of the Surgeons by the application of such medicine as 
were proper and suitable. 

It is to be remarked how singularly fortunate it was that not a person on board either 
vessel received the smallest hurt from the enemy, nor did either of our ships suffer, unless 
from one shot which struck the [Bombay] Grab forward. From the nearness with which the 
Company's vessels began, continued and ended the fight, it was reasonably to be expected 
that greater accidenta would have happened than what did. Thesituation of each vessel 
was very dangerous at the time of the explosion as well as from the flames of the Moratta 
ship, but providentially they have both escaped. 

It will ever afford me pleasure to relate with what spirit and bravery distir ruished 
och, Slbsoes siedaren cn’ thin popeeicns nach: eurion Vosssug 40 crnivions how.nisdh taas inet 
interested inthe Honour of that Service in which they are engaged. 

a signal for a boat, which being observed by one going into that port from Vengurla, 
[ Vengorla, Ratnagiri District], she came to the Revenge, when those poor creatures were 
gent on shore—miserable objects indeed | 














® Gheriah or Vijayadrig, a port in Ratndgiri district, Bombay.—Ep. 
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Whilst lying to off this port, there was seen flying a pendant similar to that which the 
vessel had we burnt, hoisted only half mast up“! May it not reasonably be supposed a 
kind of mourning for either the ship or her commander, as she must be a very great loss to 
them, being by far the finest ship in their service, new and mounting guns of 18, 12, 9, and 
(-pounders, which are said to have been taken from the Saint Anne, Portuguese ship. 

Many enquiries made from the prisoners respecting the strength of the enemy's fleet, 
which they informed consisted of the following vessels, not including the ship destroyed 
before mentioned, vizt, 





The Fattee Jung [Fateh Jang] ef -» ‘«» Of 38 guna. 
Dat Paul [Datu Pal] of & rata 26 do. 
Narror Paul [Narhar Pal] a soa eye: He 


Waadoss Poul (Nadav Pay” 8d. 
Rampersad [Ramparshid] Ketch 7 = 12 do. 
Greyspursaud (Guruparshad] Ketch .. .. 12 do. 
Shoezpuraaud [Shivparshad] Ketch .. = 12. do. 


with two other ketches, whose names they did not know, belonging to Rutnagurry 
[Ratnagiri]. 

They also said tha* on seeing the [Bombay] Grab come up with them, they had deter- 
mined to board her 5? but were stopt therefrom by the quick fire kept up from that vessel, 
which prevented them from keeping on deck. Their sepoys [Maratha soldiers] went down 
the Main [hatch or hold] and the lascars sheltered themselves in the Forehold, now and 
then stealing up to fire a gun or discharge a matchlock. 

We learn likewise that on finding Cheatinel ved so much overmatched, the Moratta 
Commander resolved if possible to run his vessel on shore, as he observed to his own people, 
when by them desired to strike, that he could not think of so doing, as he would by such an 
action incur the displeasure of his superior officer, who would decapitate him if ever he 
returned to Gheriah. 

The Head Subedar®? (the prisoners informed us) left the ship, How many accompanied 
him we cannot learn, but from the size of the boat concluded but few could have been so 
fortunate, from whenee it may be concluded that the major part of the number have 
perished, 

{ India Office Records, Home Series, Miscellaneous, Vol, 120, pp. 5—14. ] 
(To be continued. ) 





51 The flag at half-mast replaced the black fing as o sign of mourning as early at least as 1700,. 
English ships of war, and generally, when unablo-to escape, tried to board in order td use their advantage 
of superior numbers. The warships, on the other hand, with better disciplined crews almost invariably 
tried to sink or disable them and so force the pirates to surrender without coming to close quarters. 

83 Sabahddr, the commander of the Maritha seapoys. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
Br LT.COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.8.1., C.M.G. 


THe following account of the Nigam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar is a translation of 
the second part of the Burhdn-i-Ma‘dsir by ‘Ali ibn ‘Aziz Allah Tabdtabai of Samnin, of 
which only three copies are known to exist. The first part of this work, containing an account 
-of the Bahmani kings of the Dakan, is merely introductory and has already been translated 
by Major J. 8. King, who published his translation in The Indian Ankiquary, Vol. XX VUI, 
from which it was reprinted in book form in 1900 by Messrs. Luzac & Co., under the title 
of The History of the Bahmani Dynasty, founded on the Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir, 


Meeting Major King in the library of the India Office, in 1909 or 1910, I asked him 
whether he purposed continuing his translation, and on ascertaining that he had no such 
intention, I made, for my own use, a translation of the rest of the Burhan-i-Ma‘dsir, which 
I was then reading. I now offer this translation to readers of The Indian Antiquary. 


The author's style is bombastic and prolix in the extreme, and in my translation [ have 
freely curtailed the pompous phraseology of the original. Some passages, such as the 
description of the festivities on the occasion of a royal wedding, I have omitted altogether, 
as being void of historical interest. 


The value of the work as « historical document is much impaired by its partiality, the 
author being a panegyrist of the dynasty whose history he professes to tell, The most 
flagrant instances of his unscrupulous partiality are his impudent attempt to claim for the 
founder of the dynasty, in the face of the clearest historical evidence, descent in the 
male line from the Bahmani kings, his fictitious account of a defeat inflicted on Mahmiid 
Shih Begara of Gujarat by Ahmad Nizam Shah, fighting in defence of a mythical Mahmtd 
Shah of Khandesh, and his praise of the maniac, Murtazi Nizim Shah I. 


Nevertheleas the chronicle is not without value. It is a record of eventa in the State 
in which the author lived, and is probably fairly trustworthy. 0. far. as it relates to. domestic 
affairs ; and the detailed record‘of the siege of Ahmadnagar by Akbar’s troops is interesting, 
and is, so far as I know, Ube cnlly’ ocigiual account of tha alias firs the Sakat Gf vase aria 
beleaguered garrison. It contains much information not to be found elsewhere. 

Such a work as I have described requires to be carefully compared with other 
histories and this must be my apology for the number and length of the notes. 


Abbreviations, 

F.—Firishta’s History, Bombay text of 1832. 

AN.—Akbarnama, Bibliotheca Indica edition, text, published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. | 

ZW.—An Arabic History of Gujarat (Zafar-ul-Walihi bi Musaffar wa Alih), edited 
by E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. John Murray & Co.,1910. Indian Texts Series (Text). 

eee ihe Belen pi rare “by F. C. Danvers. W. H. Allen & Co., Limited 1894, 
HA.—Hadigat-ul-‘Alam. Haidarabad, lithographed edition of a.u. 1309. 
TMS.—Tértkh-i- Muhammad Quid a. MS. in author's possession. 
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].— ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE NIZAM SHiHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAE. 


Since God's eternal mercy waa closely connected with the preservation of the male 
line and the continuation of the kingdom and prosperity of the family, founded in vicegerency, 
who, from father to grandfather, have been crowned kings and rulers since the days of 
Bahman the son of Isfandiyir and, before that, as far back as Kayimars, He saved the firmly 
founded house of the pillars of the kingdom of the king of the world, Sultin Muhammad 
Shih Bahmani, from the inroads of ruin and disintegration, and the misfortune of extinction 
and decay, by the birth of the successful and fortunate prince, a Faridin with the pe 
of Jamshid, protected by the one God, Abé‘l-Muzaffar Sultan Ahmad Bahri Nigim Shah 
Although historians differ much in their accounts of that king of high birth, and the author 
of this noble work has seen in the royal library of the Nizim Shahi kings a treatise in the 
noble handwriting of His Majesty whose abode is Paradise,! at the end of which he had 
written, “The writer of this was Shaikh Burhin-ud-din, son of Malik Ahmad Nijam-ul- 
Milk, son of Malik Naib, who had from His Majesty the title of Ashraf-i-Humayin Nizam 
Shah ;" yet that which has come before the eyes of the writer of these lines in some works 
on the history of the sultans of the countries of the Dakan, and which he has- heard from 

perienced old men of this country, is the story which is now to be related. 

Historians of Ahmad Nizim Shih have written as follows :— 

When the king of the world, Mubammad Shih Bahmani, was on the throne, some of the 
amira who were, by his orders, employed in collecting tribute from, and in laying waste, 
the country of the idolaters, captured a beautiful damsel. When they saw that she was 
worthy of the royal bedchamber, they sent her, with other gifts, to His Majesty. The modest 
virgin, on her arrival at court, found favour in the king's eyes, and was treated more kindly 
than any other member of the seraglio, as she excelled them all, not only im beauty, but also 
in vourtesy, modesty, fidelity and understanding. Since it was God's eternal will that 
that Bilgis of the period, that Mariyam of the age, should be the shell which was to contain 
the gem of the vicegerency and the place of rising of the star ofsovereignty, the plant of her 
hopes, after the Sultan had gone in into her, bore fruit, and became heavy therewith. When 
her days were accomplished, a prince was born, and the Sultan, on receiving news of the 
event, rendered thanks to God and gladdened his eyes with the sight of the child. The young 
prince was entitled Moti Shah, and received the name of Sultin Ahmad. The king then 
pestowed gifts on all around him, and commanded the astrologers to draw the young prince's 
horoscope with the utmost care. They foretold, from the aspects of the seven planets, that 
the child would become king, and that the further he could be sent from the court and the 
capital, the better it would be for the interests of the State. 

When they reported the result of their investigations, the king, though delighted by 
the bright future foretold for the child, writhed with anguish at the thought that he must 
part from him. At last he decided that the interests of the State would be best consulted 
by his sending the prince and his mother to Malik Hasan Humayiin Shahi, who ultimately 
obtained the titles of Majlis-i-A4 Mangab-i-Mu‘alla, and Malik Niib, in order that that 
vazir-might send the prince and his mother to RAmgir and Mahdr, which were parganas 
far from the capital and held by Malik Naib, and keep him in that country, taking the greatest 
pains in his education and in the care of him. Majlis-i-A‘la Mansab-i-Mu‘allA Malik Naib 


1 Burhdn Nizim Shah I. 
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was therefore summoned, and the Sultan tock counsel with him on the project. Malik 
Naib agreed that it would be best to send the young prince to Ramgir and promised, as a 
faithful servant, to neglect nothing that would be for the benefit of him and of his education, 
The Sultan accordingly carried out his design, and the education of the young prince was 
entrusted to Malik Naib. 

Some historians say that Sultin Mabmid Shah * gave Malik Naib a slave girl from his 
jaram and that when Malik Naib took the girl to his daram she was discovered to ‘be’ 
pregnant. Malik Natb of necessity brought the matter to the notice of the king, and it 
was decreed, with the connivance of the slave girl, that since that royal offshoot had first 
seen the light in Malik Naib’s house, Malik Naib should thenceforth be his tutor, and 
afterwards when Mahmud Shah came to the throne, the young prince (Ahmad) was generally 
regarded as the son of Malik Naib. But God knows the truth of all things.* 

Majlis-i-A‘li (Malik Naib) formed great hopes of advancement from the favour which 
had been shewn to him, and sent the young prince with a large retinue to Mahar and Ramgir, 
which were his own jdgirs, and took the greatest possible care of him. The king, too, inquired 
closely and constantly into the young prince's affairs and devoted much attention to his 
education, always seeing that he was well supplied with rich clothes, Arab horses, arms, 
and all that was understood to become his position as a prince, and sending them to him. 

When the prince came to years of discretion, having devoted his time to the acquisi- 


shments and learning, his talk was ever of arms, and the distinction and 
boridur'to be gained by thie se and he was ever conversant with them, F Agwten per 





























2 Sic. Amstel for Muhammad. | 

4 This fictitious account of the origin of the Nizim Shahi dynasty hes apparently been fabricated 
by the.author. The origin of the dynasty is well know. Its founder, Abmad WNiz4m-ul. Mull, 
who afterwards assumed the title of Shah, was the son of Hasan, entitled Malik Niib. Hasan was a 
Brahman, originally named Tim4 Bhat, who had been eaptured in his youth Hy Ahmad Sh4h Bahmani in 
a campaign against Vijayanagar in 1422 or 1423. Although he was captured in Vijayanagar territory, he 
wasa Brihmenof the Maritha country, his father, whose name is corruptly given as Bhareo, probably a 
version of Bhairot or Bhairava, having belonged to the family of the kulkarni# or pafwdris of Pathri on 
the Godivari, and having fled from that place to Vijayanagar in order to escape the persecution to which 
be was subjected by the Muslims. From a further corruption of the nameof Ahmad's grandfather, the 
cognomen Bahri, often applied to the dynasty, was formed. 

Sayyid ‘Alicites no authonty for his story except some unnamed historical works and the oral testi- 
miny of some old men. The evidence on the other side, both positive and circumstantial, is overwhelming. 
There ia the statement of Burhan Niram Shah 1 in his own handwriting, which is Mentioned by Firighta 
(ii, 199) a0 wellas by Sayyid ‘Ali, that he was the grandson of Malik Naib; there is the evidence of the his- 
torians Firishta and Nisim-ud-din Abtmad, author of the Tabagdt-i- Akbar! that Ahmad always passed 
and behaved asthe sonof Malik Naéib; and there is the action taken by Burhan Nigdm Shah I in 1518 when 
he demanded of *Alé-ud-din ‘ImAd Shah of Berar the cession of the town and district of Pathrl, then 
included in the Berar kingdom, in exchange for another district, on the ground that Pathri waa the home 
of his ancestors and that many of his relations still lived there. On ‘AlA-ud-din’s refusal to cede the 
diatrict, Burhin [ made war on him and annexed it. 

The circumstantial evidence is also strong. Had Abmed boon a Bahmani prince, he would have called 
himself Bahmant! rather than Batri, and when the fecble Mahméd was completely dominated by Qasim, 
Barid-ul-MamAlik, he would have made some claim to the throne of his ancestors, or at least to the regency. 
The house of Bahman atill commanded much respect, and the rebellion of the provincial governors, Ydsuf 
Khan of BijApir, Fathullah ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk of Berar, and Sultin Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk of Goleonda was a 
revolt, not against Mahmid Shah and his four feeble successors, but against the tyranny of the maires 
du palais, Qisim and his son ‘Ali Barid I, whose usurpation they resented. A prince of the royal house 
would certainly have commanded the allegiance of Qutb-ul-Mulk and ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, and probably that 
ef Yasuf Kbin also. Aso matter of fact these three amirs were hostile to him. 
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Beerned, as it were, to blossom in him, and to be evident in his speech and actions. Indeed, 
he soon outstripped all in the use of arms. He attained ali this perfection in his twelfth year, 
when Sultin Mu'ammad Shih died. : 

Sultdn Muhammad was succeeded, according to his will, by his son, SultAn Mahmfd 


Shih. Ma'iméd Shah honoured Malik Hasan Humfyin Shahi (Malik Naib) above all his 
fellows, and promoted him above all the amirs, so that he became the butt of their envy, 


and the whole of the management of affairs of State was left in his hands. 
Il._-AccoUNTS OF THE BARLY EXPLOITs oF Marre AHmap. 

While the prince was living happily in Ramgir and Mahér, war broke out between 
Sultin Ma'‘imid Shih‘ and the acoursed Uriya, who was the chief of the irreligious 
unbelieyers of Tilang. Ths king, having resolved on a holy war, set out with a large army for 
the country of the seditious polytheists, and the rebels prepared to resist him. The dispute 
came at last to actual fighting, and a disaster befell the (usually) victorious army, the army 
of Islim being defeated by Uriya the polytheist, so that most of the baggage, nay, some even 
of the ladies and female servants of the haram, were disgraced by falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The prince, on hearing of the disgrace which had befallen the king’s army, 
resolved to go to his assistance, and, assembling his followers, marched in the direction of 
the enemy, who were pursuing the royal army. He took upa position ina mountam pass 
which blocked their way, defeated the infidels, and put them to flight. He plundered them 
and regained possession of the spoil which they had taken from the royal army, including the 
ladies of Mal mid’s haram, and sent these tothe king. The king was overjoyed to hear that 
the prince, with so small an army, had defeated the forces of the unbelievers and had 
redeemed the honour of the house of Bahman by rescuing the ladies of the faram who haa 








fallen into the enemy's hands by reason of the neg 
a number of jealous And envious men, who were ever at enmity with Malik Naib on account 
of the relation in which he stood to the prince, took this opportunity of recalling to the king's 
to the king that the prince had now reached years-of discretion and that the predictions of 
the astronomers to the late king were being fulfilled, for strange and wonderful signe of 
their fulfilment were daily apparent in the prince's actions. They said further that it 
would be but pradent to consider what steps should be taken to prevent any mischance. 
TIl_—T He AccousT oF THE SENDING OF THE ViIcroRIOUS PENCE TO JUNNIB AND ALL 
OTHER PLACES IN THE KonEAS, AS FAR AS THE SEA OOAST. 


When the king was beginning to be anxious regsrding the prince, which anxiety was 
perceived by Majlis-i-\'ld Malik Naib, the subjects in the province of Junnar and its depen- 
denties complained to the king of the oppression of the unbelievers of Shivner and other 


4 Ba isl + AL again writes M. when od for Mu batnmad. "! The prince oe" is, of course, Agroed. : Malik 
itis tae tcl, weak a time govemor of Telingéns and the great eazir, Mabmad Givin, being oun 
picious of the loyalty of Malik Naib and his ablor and more energetic son Ahmad, had induced the ing, 
Mahammad III, tc separate them by giving Abmad the command of 300 horse and fiefs in pe gBP 
Another reason for Abmad’s removal from the court was 6 connection which ha ad formed with 
the women of the royal seraglio. This intrigue may have suggested to Sayyid “Ali his story of Abmad's 
royal descent. Malik Naib checkmated the minister by persuading the king to recall Ahmad to 
Telingina, where the Court then was, os commander of 1,000 home, and this was the occasion of his 
Malik Naib, governor of Telingéins, who was then living at RAjemahendri, who was defeated by 
Raja of Uris. 
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forts in those parts, which were in the hands of the infidels. Malik Niib seized this 
opportunity, before the king had issued any orders in respect of the prince, and represented 
that the prince, who had now come to years of discretion, was the fittest person to be 
sent to restore order in that country. The king accepted Malik Niaib’s advice, and it was 
decided that the prince should be sent to Junnir with orders to restore prosperity to that 
beautiful country, and to do his utmost to this applying the plaster of case and justice 
to the wounds caused by the sworda of the lords of oppression and injustice, thus by his 
kindness and courteay consoling the inhabitants of the land. 


Malik Naib, in accordance with the royal orders, issued a farmdn to the prince and 
sent with it a petition of his own, urging the prince to set out for Junnar without delay on 
receiving the royal commands, as his enemies had been busy at court and had turned the 
king against him, and it was to be feared that ifthe prince did not set outat once, an order 
might be issued, the rectification of which would be beyond human power. The prince, as soon 
aa he received his orders, issued pay to his army and set out for Junnar. When the prince 
arrived at Junnar he was met by the principal inhabitants, and took his seat on the throne 
of honour and majesty like an independent sovereign, and opened the doors of justice and 
mercy in the faces of the cultivators, the inhabitants, and the merchants of that country, 
thus restoring happiness and prosperity to them. Thus all the inhabitanta of that country 
and all travellers therein, Dakanis and Khurdsinis, Hindus and Musalmiins, passed their 
lives in peace and content, and gladly submitted, in all loyalty, to the prince. 

Ali Balish-Dihi, who had been one of the dependants of Khvaja Jahin Mahmiéd Gavan, 
and was at this time governor of the fort of Chikan and its dependencies, when he heard 





of the obedience and loyalty of the inhabitants of Junnir, and of the prosperity of that 
country, was moved by envy and jealousy, the fruit of which can be nothing but shame and 
repentance, to stray fromthe way of concord and amity with the prince, and entered into 
conspiracy with his enemies at court, constantly sending to court lying reports and petitions 
prompted by self-interest, and the prince's enemies at court taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, persuaded the king that the prince cherished designs on the throne, and thus poisoned 
his mind against him. The king who was not free from a natural desire to see the prince again, 
issued an order summoning him to court. The prince marched for Bidar with his troops and 
was favourably received there, being accorded the honour of the iatighil, which was performed 
by all the amira and officers of State, the Sayyids, Shaikhs and- learned men. He succeeded 
in disabusing the king's mind of the ideas which had been instilled into it by his enemies 
and was received most considerately and affectionately by him, and acquired further honours. 
He thus became more than ever the object of the envy and jealousy of his enemies,‘ 


When the king heard of the mannerin which the prince had treated his subjects in 
Junnér, and of the satisfaction of all the inhabitants of that country with him, he sent 





§ This it a garbled account of what actually occurred. After Malik Naib had outwitted Mabméd 
Givin, the latter, apprehensive of the power of the provincial governors, subdivided the four great tarafs, 
of provinces of the kingdom, into eight. Thus Gulbarga was divided into the provinces of Gulbarge 
and Bijipir, Daulatébad into those of Daulatabéd and Junnir, Berar into those of Géwtl and Mahtir, 
and Telmgina into those of RAjamahendri and Warangal, and the powers of the provincial governora were 
much curtailed. The old governors, and especially Malik Niib, bitterly resented this reform, and in 148] 
Mahméd Gavin's death was compassed by « band of conspirators of whom Malik Niib was the chief, Malik — 
expedit#jms into the Junnir province were an attempt to reunite the previnces of Daulat&bid and Junnir. 
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for Malik Naib, who had been his tutor and mentor, and privately consulted with him as 
to what should be done with the prince. On Malik Naib's advice, the king decided that 
the prince should not remain at court, but should return to Junnir as governor, and on 
the following day, when the prince waited on the king, he was given a robe of honour and 
the honourable title of Nizim-ul-Mulk. He was reappointed governor of Junnir and its 
dependencies, andit was ordered that-any forts that he might conquer from the unbelievers 
should be added to his jagirs. The prince then left the court for Junnir, where he was — 
welcomed by the inhabitants as before. He took his seat on the throne in the royal 
capital and again employed himself in administering Junnir with justice and mercy. 





VI_—AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCE'S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE FORT OF SITVNER, 
AND ALL OTHER FORTS AND DISTRICTS Cd THE Konkan. 

Since the prince was ever desirous of raising the standard of Islim, and propagating 
the faith and sacred law of Muhammad by engaging in a holy war, and stamping out the 
strife and wickedness of infidels without faith and without righteousness, and most of the 
forts of the Konkan and the nilly country of the Dakan were in the hands of the polytheists 
and idolaters, vile mishelievers who harassed merchants and all other inhabitants of that 
country, it was necessary for the proper administration of the country that those forte and 
strongholds should be captured and the infidels punished. The Prince, therefore, with a 
view to carrying out this work, distributed rewards to the army, and ina short time collected 
a very large army of horse and foot ; and when the army had assembled, the prince ordered 
that it should march first against Shivner.* 

Shivner is a fortress situated on a high hill in the neighbourhood of the town of Junnar, 
so strong that it had never before been captured. The prince’s army marched against it. 
After a short siege, in which the prince’s army displayed the most determined valour and 
the infidela offered a stout resistance, the defenders had no choice but to capitulate, and the 
commandant of the fort and his chief officers came before the prince with swords and shrodids 
suspended round their necks, and offered him the keys of the place. The prince took pity 
on them and granted them their lives, and his troops entered the fort, where they recited 
the taktir and the kalimah and, after destroying the temples and dwellings of the idolaters. 
erected mosques in their place. Much spoil, including jewels, money, rich clothes, merchan- 
dise, and beautiful slaves, was taken by the prince’s army and presented before the prince, 
who took what he required for the treasury and remitted the rest to the troops. 

The prince regarded this great victory as an earnest of God's grace, and decided to 
proceed to the conquest of other forts in the Konkan. After appointing one of his trusted 
officers to the command of Shivner, he marched against the fortress of Jond, .which also is 


in the neighbourhood of Junnir. 
é@ ‘The circumstances im which this caropaign was undertaken are misrepresented. Muhaoimad 


infant son Mahmid Shih. Malik Naib transferred his son Aymad from DaulatAbid to Junnir, but also 
transferred to that province. Bir and many other paryanas which had belonged to Daulatabéd. 
Bahmani dynasty but were not disposed |to submit to the regent or to the provincial governors and 
thie campaign was undertaken in consequence. 

+ Shivner is the hill fort of the town of Junniz, suitated in 19° 12' N. and 73° 52° E- 
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The army surrounded Jond and captured it without much trouble, much spoil falling 
to the lot of the victors. The prince handed over the fort to one of his trusty officers, and 
marched on the fortress of Luhaka, which is known as Lohogarh. ® 


Lohogarh is situated on a high and rocky hill, and when the prince reached it he 
commanded his troops to surround the fortress and to harass the defenders in every way 
possible. The truops fought with great valour, and the defenders resisted them stoutly, 
but the army of Islim prevailed. The fort was taken by storm and the defenders were 
massacred, their bodies being thrown from the high rock on which the fort is built. The 
temples of the idolaters were overthrown, and mosques were built in their place. Much 
plunder was taken, and the prince, after appointing one of his officers botwal of the fort, 
marched on the fort of Tang and Nikona.® 


When the prince and his army arrived before Tung and Nikona, the garrison, who had 
both heard of, arid seen, the invariable success and victory of the prince, refrained from 
granted them their lives, granting them immunity from any attack by his army. The 
army, however, obtained much plunder from that place, and the prince; placing one of his 
trusted officers in command of that fort, marched to Kondhina,!° which was one of the 
greatest forte of that time. 

As soon as the prince’s army arrived at Kondhina, that fort, like the others, was 
conquered, and the prince, after appointing one of his servants to command it, marched 
for Purandhar."! 

The prince encamped before Purandhar and his troops resolutely attacked. The 
garrison exerted themselves in its defence, but their efforts were of no avail, and the attack- 
ing force pressed them ever harder and harder, till they lost hope, and the fort was taken by 
then burnt. The prince bestowed the governorship of that fort and ite dependencies on 
one of his officers and marched towards Bhorap.’3 
aged them to attack the place with such spirit that it was at once taken by storm, with much 
slaughter of the polytheists. Temples were overthrown and mosques were erected in their 
place, and much spoil fell into the hands of the victors, the wives and children of the miser- 
able defenders being made captives. The prince then made arrangements for the restora- 
tion of the fortress by placing one of his officers in charge of it, and marched towards 








8 Lohogarh is « fort of some antiquity and importance situated in 18° ' N.and 73° 29 E It 
was much used as a State prison by the Nigdm Sh@hi kings. 

® Tung and Nikona are two hill forts, the former five miles to the south by west and the latter twelve 

A fort situated in 18" 22° N. and 73° 40’ E. and now known as Sinhgarh, which name was given 
to it in 1647 by Sivaji, when he acquired it by means of a large bribe paid to the | 

1 A hill fort situated in 16° 17 N. and 73° 59° E., now # sanitorium for European troops. 

12 A hill fort situated fifteen miles south-west of Lohogarh. | 
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The garrison of Marabdes, who had heard of the fate of Bhorap and all other forts, pro- 
fited by the example which had been given to them, and showed conside a for their 
ordered a commandant for that fort, and officers to assist him, to be chosen, and a body of 
troops to be stationed there for ite protection, and for the propagation of the holy law of 


The prince next marched to Jidhan,!3 and the army besieged that fort and attacked 
it with great spirit. The garrison at first defended that place bravely, but could not long 
endure the assaults of the prince’s valorous troops, and at length came forth and humbly 
o' ‘ered to surrender the fort. Their lives were spared, but the place was sacked, and the 
property of its inhabitants plundered and their houses destroyed. ‘The prince appointed 
a teusty officer to the command of that fort, and the army then marched to the fortreas of 

The fortress of Khaj, like all other forts, was captured with very littie trouble, all out- 
ward signs of idolatry were overthrown, and much spoil fell into the hands of the victors. 

When the army arrived before Kher Drug’ the inhabitants were much alarmed, and 
one of his officera to the command of the fort. 

The prince next marched on the fort of Moranjan,'* and cleared that fortress also of 
the base existence of evil men, uprooting the foundations of polytheism and infidelity, and 

Those forts were very soon captured and much spoil, both in money and kind, was 
orders for an assault. His troops attacked the place with great valour, and at the first 
assault overcame the garrison and captured the fort, and many of the palytheiste were 
slaughtered. Much plunder fell to the lot of the army of Islim, and the idol temples were 
levelled with the ground. The prince appointed one of his servants to the command of the 
fort, and marched on Pali.™ 

1S A fort sbout forty-seven miles south-west of Junnir. 

6 A fort about forty-five miles west by north of Poons. 
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ee aeareas situated ct 9: high shountadt ‘peak ‘oust Ue & cae Gcttstnely 
sttong, and well-nigh impregnable. When the prince arrived before it, he ordered that a 
megniar siege shoolite-madurinkcer, and that the siege train should open fire upon it. The 
army set iteelf to obey these orders, and to capture the fort from its accursed and idolatrous 
defenders. The garrison defended the fort most strenuously, but to no avail, for weak 
gnats and ants, how numerous soever they may be, cannot resist the storm wind. At 
last victory declared for the Muslims; the vile misbelievers were overpowered, and this 
strong fortress fell into the hands of the prince. The troops proceeded to slay and 
plunder, granting no quarter, so that a large number of the unbelievers, young and old, 
were put to the sword, and rich spoil, dephants, horses, money, and goods, fell into the 
hands of the captors, and the smoke of annihilation rose from the dwellings of the idola- 
tera and misbelievers. ee eee cnt Wie Feizce eppchated opp jf his 
trusty officers to the command of the fort of Pali, with instructions to repair its | Famparte 
and bastions, and sn, for Kot Danda Rajpuri, and encamped see ten fork, 

The fortress of Danda Réjpuri!’ is a fortress.on the shores of the Indian Ocean, so 
stuated that the waters of the ocean come up on two sides of it, and it is approached on the 
third side by a road across the dry land, but athwart this road rune a deep and broad arti- 
ficial ditch, connecting the two branches of the sea. The ramparts and bastions of the tort 
pedrtiage aghast bei Aro | ero tte eR paticyem, had 
cpaaic as atiade! hb sikos the pekusorne ee Git ekaa eee en 
way perturbed by the thought of the strength of that fortress, and fearlessly ordered his 
valiant troops to attack it and send the contumacious miscreants to hell. ‘The army 
attacked it with great valour, and a terrible fight was fought. The garrison of the fortress 
discovered that it was useless So attempt to contend with the prince's victorious army, and 
came forth and humbly submitted themselves to the prince, imploring mercy both for them- 
aelvea and their children. The prince, in his merey, ordered the troops to spare the lives 
of the inhabitants of the fortress, but to plunder their property, in order that they might 
furnish an example to other contumacious wanderers from the right way, and that nobody 
might henceforth swerve from obedience, or incline towards disobedience. The army, in 
accordance with the prince's orders, sacked the place, taking possession of all that belonged 
to the unbelievers, 


In short, in a brief space of time all the forts and districts of the Konkan, both above 
the Ghats and below the Ghats, were captured by the prince’s army, and there remained 
nobody who had not submitted to the prince's authority, although the infidels had been 
many and had fought valiantly. 











 Danda and Rajpuri were two forts standing on either bank of the RAjpuri ereek, onan island st 
the entrance of which now stand the fort and village of Janjire, situated in 18° 18'N. and 73° E., forty- 
four miles south of Bombay Island. Janjira is the onpital of the State of the sage name. 
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The prince, having accomplished all this, returned to his royal capital of Junn4r, where 
he was welcomed and congratulated by his subjects. He then sent to the king a report of 
The king of the Dakan, when he heard of the prince's victoriés, highly praised him before 
the court, and offered up thanks to God. He bestowed robes of honour on the prince's 
messengers, and sent by them to the prince a special robe of honour, and a jewelled 
waist-belt, and bestowed on him in jdgir all the forte which he had captured. The prince 
then enjoyed himself, free from care, in his capital.!4 

(To be continued.) 


MORE ABOUT KHWAJA (AGHA) PETROS. 
An Addition to Sidelights on Omichund (ante, Vol. XLVI, pp. 265—274). 
Br SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 

In the Life and Adventures of Joseph Emin, Second Edition, edited by Amy Apear, 
there is an interesting allusion to the Armenian merchant who remained loyal to the East 
India Company in 1756-1757 and also a long note (pp. 434—438) giving details regarding 
Khwaja Petros and his family. Both are worth reproducing as an appendix to my. article, 
noted above. 

After an account of how Joseph Emin obtained an Enasign's brevet from Governor 
John Cartier, President of Bengal, in 1770, the author adds the following remark :— 

“Emin omitted inserting that when Mr. Cartier favoured him with the brevet, the 
late rich Armenian Coja Petrus, at that time the earthly god of the other Armenians in 
Calcutta, being an old acquaintance of the author's father, and hearing of his good 
success, thought it polite to make him some presents, and ventured to send him a large horse 
(worth 600 rupees), with rich Turkish silver harness, and a pair of stirrups of the same 
metal, each large enough to weigh four pounds of silver, together with several fine 
shauls, the whole of the value ofabout 2,000 rupees ; but Emin, whose spirit was above it, 

«Several afternoons, when, in obedience to my father, I used to make you visits, you 
‘detained me in your house, in the cold season, till it was dark and foggy, without even offering 
me a mashal (torch) to light me home;and now, when you see me supported by the English, 
you send me presents! I[ return them with many thanks. Be pleased to send me some 
bread and salt, with a maund of rice, and half a maund of ghee, to confirm our friendship 
and to satisfy you that I can forgive all your Asiatic artful methods of setting a father 
, against his son, who was lost, and then found. The same noble nation, through whom you 
thrive with riches among the Armenians in Calcutta, have provided, and will provide for 
Te, de forse 











nglish admired jt, 
ding 9 ida dirs emanate ads lic seriall Rsraansbs stectatarase 


—_—— 

The nature ond object of this campaign in the Eonkan aro entirely misrepresented, Abmad was 
not a chivalrous young prince defending or extending the dominions of his elder brother, but a rebellioug 
Provincial governor busily engaged in carving o kingdom for himself out of the disgjecta memimn of the king. 
dom of the Bahmanids and in overthrowing all officers who still remained faithful to that dynasty. The 
absurdity of the claim of royal descent for Ahmad ig once more apparent. Mabwiid Shah ascended the 
throne in 1942 at the age of twelve, and according to Sayyid ‘Ali Ajmad was his younger brother, so that 
at tho time of this campaign, which occurred in 1482 or 1483, he was not more than eleven or twee 
years of age. Abmad had been, in fact, sufficiently old, before 1478, to become an object of suspicion 
and wes then gent to Mihir as a commander of 300 horse. See note 4. 
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st: aah ach dug om cel ls San ca eiailna ak 
force ; for neither Petrus, nor any of the same cast, would do a piece of kindness without 
having some low designinit. They are to be pitied rather than blamed, since having once 
lost the sweets of liberty, and being kept under exorbitant tyranny for several centuries 
they are become like fatherless children, and it is impossible they should conduct them- 
selves with the same delicate sentiments as a free or polite nation.” 
Nore [By THE EDIToR, Amy APrcag). 

Khoja Petrus Arathoon, the “ earthly god of the Calcutta Armenians,” died in 1778. 

Emin is perhaps a little unjust to him. re gay og supplie 
the refugees at Fulta in 1756 with provisions for six months . . 

Pictros Arathoon’s tombstone in the south choir of Nazareth’s Armenian Church, 
. Caleutta, is a white marble stone let into the marble flooring with an inscription in an exag- 
gerated style, as follows :—“ The eminent princely chief Aga Pietros Arathoon of Erivan, 
New Julfa, Ispahan, of the family of Abraham, was a lustrous hyacinthine crown of the 
whole Armenian nation. He acquired a great fame amongst all peoples to the glory 
of his nation. He worked assiduously and expended lavishly. His generosity towards 
the destitute orphans and widows was without parallel. By his frequent munificent gifts he 
erected handsome and well-embellished churches. He departed im the hope of salvation 
at the age of fifty-three, and was placed in this tomb with pomp, in the year of Our Lord 
1778, the 20th of August, corresponding with the year 163 of the ers of Azarinh, the 12th 
of the month of Nadar.” 

The word translated princely chief is Jehithan;—prince; or absolute ruler. There wert 
i or even “ meliks ” in New Julfa. Next to Khojah Pietros lies his wife, under 
a plain stone of blackish grey marble, inseribed with five lines of Armenian, as follows :— 


“ This is the tomb of Dastagool, the daughter of Aga Minas of the family of Khoja Minas 
Ob: Micbvetesse(: penis Seallin)> aan coellonet. «Agus eae, She departed this life on the 
3rd of June 1805.” 

Pietros Arathoon erected two small altars in the Armenian Church of Calcutta; on the 
sou Sea aes eee pce aus-camjniabiaipavene hanante umerlty, end 

light of steps was introduced in each, leading up to an altar on a higher elevation than the 
principal altar. In an Armenian Church there should be only one altar, but apparently 
a nian of Pietro Arathoon’s position was privileged to make an innovation. The inscrip- 
tions on the walls facing the congregation above the doors leading from the choirs into the 
vestry and. sacristy are as follows. In the. north cheir — 

“This altar in the name of the Apostles S. Peter and 8. Paul is [erected] to the memory 
of Aga Pictros, the son of Arathoon, a native of Old Erivan, in the year of Our Lord 1763." 

In the south choir :— 

“This altar in the name of 8S. Gregory the Illuminator is [erected] to the memory of 
Aga Gricor, the son of Arathoon, @ native of Old Erivan, in the year of Our Lord 1763, 
December 21st.” 

Sse nen wee Sena ee a ome ate 

Aga Grico (Gregory), known in Indian history as Gurgin Khan, was the brother of 
Aga Pietros. He was in the service of Mir Kasim, commanding his soldiery, and he fought 
against the troops of the East India Company. He established a foundry at Monghyr for 
easting cannon and manufacturing firelocks. He died by assassination in August 1763, 
and his brother erected the small altar to his memory in the same year. Aga Pictros was 
also the founder of the Armenian Church at Saidabad, built in 1758. 
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By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


'Y thedesth of Dr. V. A. Smith, O.1.E., D. Litt., L.C.8., the Indian Antiquary has 
lost a valued contributor of more than forty years standing and India itself an 
eminent student of her history and antiquities. It is fortunate, indeed, that he was spared 
to complete his invaluable Ozford History of India, a work of the first importance for all 
who wish to be introduced to an accurate knowledge of the story of that vast country 
in its many aspects. 

His great attainments made it possible for him to take a leading part in the research 
which led up to hia Karly History of India from 600 B.c. to the Muhammadan Conquest, 
first published in 1904. Of this it has been truly said that it “ sifted a vast quantity of 
evidence scattered in many monographs and periodicals and fashioned it into a connected 
and history. It conferred an immense boon on all interested in ancient India, and 
particularly on scholars, whose special researches made it difficult for them to assess all the 
information amassed by others. It became authoritative at once, for the want of such a 
compilation had been sadly felt. The third edition, published in 1914 with careful revision 
and large additions, will hold its position for many. years to come.” 

Among other important works and contributions to a great number of Journals, he 
made a Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Musewm-at Calcutta in 1906, and writing for 
Indian students, he compiled an Oxford History of England in 1912. He did not confine 
himself to political and social history, for in 1911 he produced his History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, » work of remarkable usefulness. His Life of Akbar the Great Mogul has 
become very popular as a notable and characteristic account of the great Emperor. 

Vincent Smith’s connection with the Indian Antiquary dates from 1878, commencing 
with a query on Saka and Samvat Dates, and since 1885, when this Journal passed into the 
hands of the Inte Dr. J. F. Fleet and myself, he was 4 constant contributor to its pages, 
his notes and papers being naturally concerned with the details of research. He also 
constantly favoured this periodical with many valuable notices of books and a number of 
miscellaneous notes on a great variety of subjects connected with things Indian. His 
contributions covered his favourite studies in history, chronology, epigraphy, numismatica, 
art. and architecture. 

His papers were always illuminating and suggestive, even if at times controversial, 
and in him the world of students has lost a valiant pioneer in many lines of thought and 
research, and myself an old and valued friend and coadjutor, 


Vincent Smith's principal contributions to the Indian Antiquary. 
1878. Vol. VII. Query. Saka and Samvat Dates. 
1885, Vol. XIV, Note in Miscellanea, The Coins of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty, 
1886. Vol. XV. A note on the Date of Mihirakula, 
1889, Vol. XVIII. A Dated Greco-Buddhist Sculpture. — 
1896. Vol. XXV. Query as to a List of Mudrds. 
1902, Vol. XXXI. The Inscriptions of Mahiniman at Bodh Gaya. 

- Revised Chronology of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty. 
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1903. Vol. XX XUI. Tibetan Affinities of the Lichchhavis. 
A Chinese Asoka, 
Asoka Notes (continued in vols. XXXIV, XXXVII, 
AXXVIII, XX XIX). 
The Copper Age and Prehistoric Bronze Implements of India 
(continued in vol. XXXVI). 
1906. Vol. KXXV. Pigmy Flints. 
Bacon's Allusion to the Oxydrakai. 
1008. Vol. XXXVIT. The History and Coinage of the Chandel Dynasty of 
Bundhelkhand from a.p 831 to 1203. 
1909. Vol. AXAXVIIT. The Pala Dynasty of Bengal. 
1911. Vol. XL. The ‘ Outliers’ of Rajasthani. 
Discovery of the Plays of Bhass, a Predecessor of Kéliddaa. 
Indian Painting at the Festival of Empire, 1911, 
1914. Vol. XLITT. Painting and Engraving at Agra and Delhi in 1666. 
Joannes De Laet on India and Shahjahan. 
1915. Vol. XLIV. Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore ; the Hoysala Style, 
The Date of Akbar's Birth. 
1918. Vol. XLVII. Asoka Notes, No, XII (continued from vol, XXXTX), 
The Stratagem weed by Alexander against Porus, alluded to 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. 


a 


EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851. 
Br 8, CHARLES HILL. 
(Continued from p. 65, ) 
AAIT. 
A MALAY MUTINY, 1792. 
The Malays have been notorious for their readiness to mutiny ever since they were first 


employed by Europeans. They are good seamen, but a blow, an insult real or fancied, or the 
desire and opportunity for plunder have always been sufficient to cause an outbreak. 


It is much to be lamented that this infernal practice seems to be gaining ground in 
India. We have in the instance before us to lament the loss of a most deserving young man, 
Captain Nelson, who sailed from Bombay in the Snow Befsy, bound for the west coast of 
Sumatra and Batavia. A few days after his leaving Bencoolen, the gunner, seacunnies, 54 
and some Malays that were on board formed the plan of cutting off the veasel, and, having 
procured arms, in the night, during the Chief Mate’s watch, came aft. on the quarter-deck 
wounded him on both his sides and cut him several times in the neck. : 
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Sa ee ‘tsa babel up the Second and’ Third Officers. 
The Second Officer was immediately despatched and thrown overboard. The Third leaped 
overboard and swam fo1 the longboat towing astern. Captain Nelson, finding everything 
lost, leaped out of the cabin window and got also to the longboat, though we have reason 
to think he was wounded before he left the cabin. 

Having no knife to cut the boat's painter, they threw overboard the mast and some 
oars and committed themselves to this raft. At daylight they were discovered, and a boat 
with the gunner, some seacunnies and Malays were sent with a few muskets, who shot 
Captain Neleon and the officer. On their return on board, there were three Caffries,®5 of 
whom the gunner seemed apprehensive. They were therefore seized and most inhumanly 

The Syrang,*" collecting from the conversation of the gunner and seaocunnies their 
intention of carrying the vessel to Manilla, began to be apprehensive for his own and the 
lascars’ safety, and formed the resolution of taking the first favourable opportunity of 

Having made the land and a boat being in sight, the gunner, with four of the sea- 
cunnies, the carpenter and his mate and some of the Malays went in the Betsy's boat in 
order to purchase some provisions. This was not an opportunity to be neglected. The 
party being weakened, the Syrang happily gained possession of the vessel, putting the sea- 
cunnies that remained on board to death. He afterwards fell in with the Jane, Captain 
Bampton, from China, bound to Bombay. He made a signal of distress which was observed 
by Captain Bampton, who immediately bore down, and after having learnt all the circum- 
stances, sent an officer on board to take charge of her and conduct her safe to Bombay. 


[ Madras Courier, 19 July 1792. ] 








KILLING THE WIND: A FIGHT BETWEEN 
MALAY PIRATES, o. 1900. 

Captain Osborn in his book on Quedah gives this story as told him by an ex-pirate 
Jadee (Jaddi), who was employed upon a British ship-of-war. A somewhat similar story 
of a Malay pirate prahu, which fought to the last when surrounded by Dutch gun-bosts 
in the year 1715, is to be found in Parliamentary Papers, LVI,i. p. 63 (Historical Notice 
upon the Piracies commilted in the Indian Ocean, by J. H. R.~J. P. Cornets de Groot, Seere- 
tary General to the Minister of the Colonies, 1846), but, from the date of Captain Osborn’s 
book, this story, if true, must refer to an action which took place at a very much later 
date—probably about the year 1800. 

The courage displayed by the Malays against the Dutch was equally exhibited in their 
fights with the English cruisers, when the latter began to take their share in the suppression 
of piracy in these seas, but their peculiar animosity against the Dutch was due to a long 
record of suffering at their hands. Osborn says (p. 45) : —* One example of the Dutch 

“ Probably negro or Malagasy seamen. 

8 The Syrang (Pers. sarhang, a boatewain) who is the chief of the Indian seamen, was often the man 
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policy may be quoted, and it is no singular instance of their phlegmatic cruelty ;—John 
Petersen Koen [Jan Pieterszoon Coen], their most illustrious Governor General of the 
Indies, exterminated theinhabitants of the Banda or Spice Islands*' andreplaced them by 
slaves .... The piratical acts now [1865] committed in the Malay Archipelago are, I 
firmly believe, the result of the iniquities practised upon the inhabitants in the olden day, 
and the Dutch, Spaniards and English, even at the present time, are too prone to shoot 
down indiscriminately any poor devils who, for the first time in their lives, are told, with 
powder and shot arguments, that war as carried on by them is piracy by our laws.” 

In Dubois’ Vies des Gouverneurs Ginéraux ... des Elablissemens Hollandois, p. 69, 
we are told that Governor Coen took the Spice Islands in the year 162]. The greater part 
of the inhabitants of ‘‘ Lonthoir” (Lantor), which was the capital, retired into the 
interior, but after some years, when a large number of them had been killed, the remainder, 
owing to want of food, were_oampelled to leave the island. 

It is, however, I think, ceftain, that the Malays indulged in piracy from the time of their 
arrival in these seas, and it is equally certain that the only argument for the suppression of 
piracy to which they would listen was the argument of force, but how far that argument 
should have been carried is another question. 


Narrative of Jaddt, a pirate. 

Long before that action with the English man-of-war which drove me to Singapore, 
I sailed in a fine fleet of prahus belonging to the Rajah of Johere [Sultan Mahmad Shah]. 
We were all then very rich—ah ! such numbers of beautiful wives and such feasting !—but, 
above all, we had a great many most holy men in our force! When the proper monsoon 
came, we proceeded to sea to fight the Bugismen [of Celebes] and Chinamen bound from 
Borneo and the Celebes to Java ; for you must remember our Rajah was at war with them, 
(Jadee always maintained that the proceedings in which he had been engaged partook of 
a purely warlike, and not of a piratical character.) 

Our thirteen prahus had all Been fitted out in and about Singapore. I wish you could 
have seen them, Touhan [Tiian, Sir]. These prahus we see here are nothing to them, 
such brass guns, such long pendants, such creeses [Malay kris, dagger }! Allah-il-Alish | 48 
Our Datoos [datuk, a chief] were indeed great men! 

Sailing along the coast as high as Patani,‘? we then crossed over to Borneo, two Dle- 
noon*® prahus acting as pilates, and reached a place called Sambas [ West Borneo] : there 
we fought the Chinese and Dutchmen, who ill-treat our countrymen, and are trying to drive 
the Malays out af that country. Gold-dust and slaves in large quantities were here taken, 


most of the latter being our countrymen of Sumatra and Java, who are captured and sold 
to the planters and miners of the Dutch settlements, 


‘Do you mean to say,’ I asked, ‘that the Dutch countenance such traffic ?” 


The Bandas group of islands lies south-east of Coram —Ep, 

# LA iliha ill’allih, part of the Muhammadan Creed: There isno God. but God. However, it is 

"Probable that what Jaddt really said, with the Malay pronunciation, was, Allabu aktar, God is grovt,’ 
69 On the eastern side of the Malay Ep. | 

* ‘The name of the Mindanson and Sulu pirstes, from Ilana Bay in the Ilano District of Mindanao, 
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‘ The Hollanders,’ replied Jadee, ‘ have been the bane of the Malay race ; no one knows 

the amount of villainy, the bloody cruelty of their system towards us. They drive us into 
our prahus to escape their taxes and laws, and then declare us pirates and put us to death. 
There are natives in our crew, Touhan, of Sumatra and Java, of Pianca [Banka] and 
Borneo ; ask them why they hate the Dutchmen ; why they would kill a Dutchman. It is 
because the Dutchman is a false man, not like the white man [English]. The Hollander 
stabs in the dark ; he is a liar |’ 
Bianca, and there waited for some large junks that were expected. Our cruise had been 
so far successful, and we feasted away—fighting cocks, smoking opium and eating white 
rice, At last our scouts told us that a junk was in sight. She came, a lofty-sided one of 
Fokien [Fuhkien}. We knew these Amoy*! men would fight like tiger-cate for their sugar 
and silks ; and as the breeze was fresh, we only-kept her in sight by keeping close inshore 
and fellowing her. Not to frighten the Chinamen, we did not hoist sail but made our slaves 
pull. ‘Oh!’ said Jadee, warming up with the recollection of the event,— oh ! it was fine 
to feel what brave fellows we then were !' 

Towards night we made sail and closed upon the junk, and at daylight it fell a stark 
alm, and we went at our prize like sharks. All our fighting men put on their war-<dresses ; 
the Illanoons danced their war-dance, and all our gongs sounded as we opened out to attack 
her on different sides. 


But those Amoy men are pigs! They burnt joss-paper, sounded their gongs, and 
received us with euch showers of stones, hot-water, long pikes, and one or two well-directed 
shots that we hauled off to try the effect of our guns, sorry though we were to do it, for it 
was sure to bring the Dutchmen upon us. Bang! bang ! we fired at them, and they at us; 
three hours did we persevere, and whenever we tried to board, the Chinese beat ua back 
every time, for her side was as smooth and aa high as a wall,®? with galleries overhanging. 

We had several men killed and hurt ; a council was called ; a certain charm was per- 
formed by one of our holy men, a famous chief, and twenty of our best men devoted them- 
selves to effecting a landing on the junk’s deck, when our leok-out prahus made the signal 
that the Dutchmen were coming ; and sure enough some Dutch gun-boats came sweeping 
round a headland. In a moment we were round and pulling like demons for the shores of 
Biliton, the gun-boats in chase of us, and the Chinese howling with delight. The sea-breeze 
freshened and brought up  schooner-rigged boat very fast. We had been at work twenty- 
four hours and were heartily tired ; our slaves could work no longer, so we prepared for 
the Hollanders ; they were afraid to close upon us and commenced firing at a distance. This 
was just what we wanted ; we had guns as well as they, and by keeping up the fight until 
dark, we felt sure of escape. The Dutchmen, however, knew this too, and kept closing 
gradually upon us ; and when they saw our prahus baling out water and blood, they. knew we 
were suffering and cheered like devils. We were desperate ; surrender to Dutchmen 
never would ; we closed together for mutual support, and determined at last, if all hope of 

ecompe ceased, to run our prahus ashore, burn them, and Hie hid in the jungle until « future 











” @ Brom Amoy ia the Pohkien Channel—Ep, €- Seo ante, vol, XLVILL, p. 167. 
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day. But a brave Datoo with his shattered prahw saved us - he saopeeed’06 It lis Diuteh.- 
men board her, creese [stab with a kris] all that did so, and then trust to Allah for his escape. 

It, was done immediately ; we all pulled a short distance away and left the brave Datoo’s 
prahu like a wreck abandoned. How the Dutchmen yelled and fired into her ! The slaves 
and cowards jumped out of the prahu, but our braves kept quiet ; at last, as we expected, 
one gun-boat dashed alongside of their prize and boarded her in a crowd. Then was the 
time to see how the Malay man could fight ; the creese was worth twenty swords, and the 
Dutchmen went down like sheep. We fired to cover our countrymen, who, as soon as their 
work was done, jumped overboard and swam to us; but the brave Datoo,. with many more 
died as brave Malays should do, running a-muck against a host of enemies. 

The gun-boats were quite scared by this punishment, and we lost no time in getting 
away as rapidly as possible; but the accursed schooner, by keeping more in the offing, 
held the wind and preserved her position, signalling all the while for the gun-boats to follow 
her. We did not want to fight any more ; it was evidently an unlucky day. On the oppo- 
site side of the channel to that we were on, the coral reefs and shoals would prevent the 
Hollanders following us; it was determined at sll risks to get there in spite of the schoo 
With the first of the land-wind in the evening we set sail before it arid abana. acrenn: for 
Bianca, The schooner placed herself in our way like a clever sailor,so as to turn us back; 
but we were determined to push on, take her fire, and run all risks. 

It was a sight to see us meeting one another; but we were desperate : we had killed 
plenty of Dutchmen ; it was their turn now. I was in the second prahu, and well it was 
80, for, when the headmost one got close to the schooner, the Dutchman fired all his guns 
into her, and knocked her at once into a wrecked condition. We gave one cheer, fired our 
guns and then pushed on for our lives. * Ah! sir, See ei ap igen Three 
prehus in all were sunk and the whole force dispersec 

Se ae ger ee rac ee cee We-were obliged to carry canvass ; 
our prahu leaked from shot-holes ; the sea continually broke into her ; we dared not run 
irks $ Ian tire soinconsenth eisale baceiid boan.tee foe: Alen Ghentan'el Malaaen’ The wounded 
writhed and shrieked in their agony, sill Wisc id as eueaevn: ora aatbees aaa i ee aie 
black fellows (Caffre or negro slaves]! By two in the morning we were all worn out. [ 
felt indifferent whether I was drowned or not, and many threw down their buckets and sat 
down to die. The wind increased and, at last, as if to put us out of our misery, just such 
a squall as this came down upon us. I saw it was folly contending against our fate, and 
came and reproved us. * Work until daylight,’ he said, ‘and I will ensure your safety. 
We pointed at the black storm which was approaching. ‘ Is that what you fear?’ he 
replied, and going below he produced just such a wooden spoon and did what you have 
seen Ine do and I tell you, my captain, as I would if the ‘Company Sahib’ stood before me, 
that the storm was nothing, and that we had a dead calm one hour afterwards and were 
saved. God is great and Mahomet is his prophet |—but there is no charm like the Johore 
one for killing the wind ! 

N.B.—The charm was worked as follows (see p. 68) :— Piiiend here the xieospoom 
shouted Jadee, looking as solemn aa a Q saker or » haggi [HAjt). This rice-spoon, by the way, 
was the only one in the vessel ; it was made of wood and used for stirring the rice whilst 
cooking over the ‘fire ; ite value to us probably invested it with a certain degree of sanctity. 
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apntbincinsienibiia PAu, placed the a suauen tiie deck between him and the wind, nd 
the pair of true believers repeated some verses over it—bound themselves by a vow to sacri- 
fice several game-cocks upon a favourable occasion, and then the precious spoon was stuck 
through the lanyards of the main-rigging, with the handle to leeward. I think I should 
have died from the effects of suppressed mirth had not the fury of the squall and the quan- 
tity of water thrown on board of us given me enough to do to look after the safety of the 
craft. Jadee, however, sat quietly watching and waiting for the effect of his incantation. 
At last down came the rain, not in drops but in bucketfuls, and as usual, the wind fell 
entirely.” © 





.  [Carram St#erarp Osporn, [ Quedah, p. 69. ] 
CRUELTY OF ARAB PIRATES, 1819. 

The pirates mentioned in the following account were known as Joasmees (Juhasmi, 
Juasm!) and were early Arab settlers from Nejd on the "Omfn Coast of the western aide 
of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, opposite Ormuz, where they eventually assumed the 
chief position among a number of Arab tribes. They appear to have started plundering 
vessels of the weaker tribes about 1765 and became pirates as regards native ships. In 
1797 tiey first attacked and captured a British war vessel, the Snow Bassein, for which 
they were punished by the Cruiser Viper in 1798. After this they treated the British flag 
with respect until 1804, when they came under the influence of the Wahh&bis. In the next 
year they captured the merchant ships Shannon and 7'rimmer, and attacked the Cruiser 
Mornington, behaving with great cruelty to all captives. Their extraordinarily cruel treat- 
ment of European and other prisoners, including Muhammadans, was no doubt due to 
ee ae The Joasmees continued to be a scourge in the Persian Gulf and 

yarhood for the next five years, and intermittently to give trouble till about 1853. 








—_— 


‘‘ Bombay, December 18th 1819. We learn by accounts, dated Okamandel®4 19th Nov- 
sclna-ahik apvmalcneacaielan Scisacoerinti chteaate: a.cenk eiteatie:Jeocumn,haee, doen 
sommitting some horrible outrages on that coast. About three days prior to the date of 
ic aereesinmennal goingfrom Cutch Mandavie [ Mandvi in Kachh] to Bate, [ Beyt]in which 
were about 80 Byragees,°5 men and women, had arrived in aight of Bate, when she was 
unfortunately fallen in with and boarded by the pirates. The vessel had no merchandise 
on board, being taken up purposely to carry the pilgrims, The pirates cut off the heads of 
40 persons and threw their carcasses into the sea, the remainder, with the exception carried 
off, they wounded with their spears, some in three or four places. The barbarians then 











© According to Logan's Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 1V, 690, tho Malays have an ides that 
they can “call the wind," i.¢., compel it to come, by sending the cook aloft as high ashe can go with o 
bowl of rice, He then proceeds to make s great noise and scatters the rice about, repesting the ceremony 
pt intervals until the wind comes, Naturally, the opposite effect would be expected from showing an 
ompty spoon to the wind. I suppose the root ides is that the wind ean be “called " by a process similar 
to that which “ calla" birds. 

4 Okhimandal, in KathiAwir, Bombay Presidency. 

© Boeirdgi, o sect of Hindu religious mandicants. —Ep, 
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took away the sail and, having driven a hole through the bottom of the vessel, quitted 
her, in the hopes that she would sink and drown the poor wounded creatures left on board. 
These latter, however, after the departure of the pirates, which was about dusk in the 
evening, contrived to prevent the vessel filling. Tying together their few remaining clothes 
they formed a kind of sail and in that way reached Bate. Every assistance was afforded 
them by the Company’s officer at that station in binding up their wounds and supplying 
them with food ; six had notwithstanding died, and it was not expected that more than 
At the date of our advices there were then six pirate vessels within 2 miles of the shore, 
one of the Honourable Company's cruisers was also in sight outside of them, but the shallows 
and shoals on the coast would preclude her being able to come near them, nor wae there 
any force on shore sufficiently disposeable or provided with light artillery to prevent these 
plunderers from landing at different places on the coast and sacking and pillaging the neigh- 
bouring country. There were reporta received from the coast of Mekran, which were con- 
firmed by the persons, who had been fortunate enough to escape out of the pirates’ hands, 
that they intended to attack the temple of Dwarks, where they expected to find great 
plunder." 
(Calcutta Journal, 12 January 1820.) 
(To be continued. ) 


THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By Lievr.-COLONEL T. W. HATG, 0.8.1, 6.M.6, 
(Continued from p. 75. ) 


V.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION OF THE FRINCE, UNDERTAKEN IN ORDER TO 
ASSIST THE KING, AND OF THE PRINCE'S WARFARE WITH THE ENEMIES 
OF THE EVERLASTING STATE.!9 


While these affairs were in progress, a number of the amirs of the Dakan, being inclined 
to rebellion against the king of the earth, collected a large army and marched on Bidar with 
the object of stirring up strife, of which circumstance some mention has already been made. 
The king of the world at once wrote a farmdn detailing the seditiousness and faithlessness 
of the amfraz, and sent it with speed to the prince, whom he summoned to the capital. Ag 
soon asthe prince had read the farmdn he turned his attention to his army, and, having 
assembled it, set forth for Bidar. 


When the prince's army neared Bidar, the amirs and officers of state went forth to 
welcome him and attained the honour of kissing his feet. Thence the prince hastened at 

1 The whole of this chapter ina porversion of historical facta, Ahmad visited the capital to: eupport 
his father the regent, who was attempting to crush the foreign amirs, hended hy Ydeuf ‘Adil Khan of 
Bijapar. Active hostilities began by a massacre of some of the Turkish troops. Fighting then began 
between the troops of Ydeuf “Adil Ehin and those of Ahmad and Ingted for twenty days, in the course of 
which three or four thousand men were alain. The ‘ulamd at length made peace between tho factions. 
Yasuf retamed to Bijapir and Abmad to Junniir but the Dakeni faction retained all power in the capitel 
and Malik Naib and Fathull&h ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk of Berar were regent and prime minister for the next three 
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once to court and humbly saluted the king, presenting to him a suitable pishkash of rich 
clothes and merchandise, horses and elephants, and receiving in return many marks of 
royal affection and favour. The king then complained to the prince of the contumaoy of his 
enemies and took counsel with him regarding the suppression of the rebellion. The prince 
then bade the king take heart, for that he would exterminate the rebels. The king then 
thanked the prince and prayed to God for his success. 

When the rebellious amirs with their troops neared the capital the king went forth with 
the prince, Majlis-i-A‘la, Mangab-i-Mu‘alla, Malik Naib, and the amirs and officers of state 
from the capital, and the royal forces were drawn up over against the rebel army. A fierce 
fight ensued, but since the disloyal amirs were treading the path of rebellion, they were 
unable to. attain their object. The prince displayed the utmost valour in the battle, and 
sent many, with his own hand, to hell. The rebels fought with great courage, but were at 
length compelled to give way, and fled. The victorious prince pursued them for several 
leagues, and put many to the sword, capturing all their property and effects, their horses, 
and their arms. He then returned and respectfully saluted the king, who embraced him 
affectionately, bestowed on him the high title of Ashraf-i-Humiyiin, Nizim-ul-Mulk Bagri, 
and placed on his body a royal robe of honour, and on his head a royal crown, and the 
prince of the age, Ashraf-i-Humfyin, Nizgim-ul-Mulk Bahri then obtained leave from the 
king to depart, and set out for his capital. On his arrival there he busied himself in the 

anagement of his kingdom and the administration of justice, 

On several occasions after this, Sultan Maimid Bahmani was confronted by difficul- 
ties and dangers, and always appealed to the prince for help. Sometimes the prince 
answered the appeal in person, and after rendering such assistance as was Tequired, 
returned to his capital, and on other occasions he sent to the king's assistance, with his army, 
his amirs, such as Zarif-ul-Mulk, the Afghan, and others as will be clea from what has gone 











VI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF Masi1s-1-A‘LA, Mansap-I-Mu‘atta, MALIK 


Nim Wastry--Kaigg, AND OF THE OCCURRENCE OF STRIFE AND CONTENTION 
BETWEEN THE VICTORIOUS PRINCE, AND THE AMiks OF THE DAkan. 

It has already been mentioned that most of the amfrs of the Dakan were constantly at 
strife and variance with the prince and with Malik Naib, his tutor and foster-father, to 
whom was entrusted the regency at the capital of Bidar, and were speaking against them to 
the king, but, since the prince was under God's special protection, their plota came to nought, 
and the prince prospered ever the more and more, 80 that the despair and fear of his enemies 
increased, until, in Aa. 888 (A.p. 1483), when the king with his army had marched 


© This date is wrong by three years. Malik Niib, Abmad’s father, waa put to death in 1486. The 
amira generally were disgusted with hin arrogance and complained against him to the king, who was 
chafing under the restraint to which he was subjected. The king requested Qésim Barid-ul-Mamilik, 
Dastér Dinar to rid him of Malik Nib, and the latter, becoming aware of the design against his life, fled 
from Warangal, where the court then was, to the capital, Bidar, and summoned his son Abmad from 
Junpar to his assistance. The king and the omfra followed Malik Nhib towards Bidar, and Malik Naib, not 
being strong enough to meet the royal army in the field, prepared to flee to Junnér, carrying with him the 
contents of the royal treasury. Dilpasanc Khan, goveror of Bidar, whom Sayyid “Alicalla Pasand Khén, 
pretended to be Malik Ni ‘s partisan, but deceitfully dissuaded him from fleeing and sent a secret mes- 
ange to the king asying that he was getaining Malik Niib in Bidar and awaited instructions regarding 
him. The king replied that if Dilpasand Khin was ® loyal subject he would send him Malik N&ib's head. 
Dilpasand Khan, at « private interview with Malik Naib, strangled him, cut off his head and sent it to the 
king. (F. ii, 707, 708.) 
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suniubh Abe sinticiels of Telingina, Sisc:rpaltane sais: ebbap natibs ahi the ill-cisposed, finding 
Malik Naib deprived of the prince's support and assistance, took advantage to fasten 
some accusation on that wise minister, and to accuse him to the king of base acta and wicked 
deeds, and urged the king to issue orders for his execution. The king harkened to their 
counsel and iseued orders for the minister's death—orders which led not only to remorse, 
but to the ruin of his kingdo: 





bot since fate had decreed ree: igence Sete tii Palin ide 
eyes, so that he did not take the way of atti. seadshag satan eheante the prince's 
protection, but, reposing confidence in Pasand Khin, governor of the city of Bidar, who 
waa ono of his own protépée, he werit'to’ Bidar, and the wretoh, Pasand Khiin, whose temerity 
in committing an atrocious act has earned for him the title of Aardm bA‘dr, made him a 
martyr and sent his head to the king. 

When the news of Malik N&ib's martyrdom reached Ashraf-i-Humiyin, Sultén Abmad 
Babri, he mourned for inl aca and all his amérs and all his army partici- 
pated in his grief. 


After this calamity the prince displayed greater anxiety than ever regarding the plots 
of his enemies, and paid more attention than formerly to collecting troops, and to preparing 
for revenge on his enemies. 


Some say that’ the prince, after the murder of Malik Naib, left the king’s camp with 
1,500 horse, all valiant soldiers, and went to Junnir and strengthened the fortress of 


When the news of the prince's assembling of his forces reached his enemies and 
opponents, they took counsel together as to the best means of resisting him before he 
should become too powerful to be resisted, and devoted all their attention to his over. 
throw. They continued to slander him to the king more than ever, now saying that he had 
Mais Oey bisadliaes dea ec ae eh 

legiance ollecting such an army as would enable him to declare 

independent fait thie wil nacubbany to weetvoe end Sein TE Cae a, 
Beokens worse. As has already been mentioned, Sultin Mayméd Shih Bahmani had, in 
the later days of his reign, very little power in the state, and was a king only in name, the 
amirs managing all public business, the most powerful of them for the time being making 
himself regent until he was overcome by a combination of the others, and another was set 
up in his place. Thus the king, ashe was too weak to manage any important affair, waa 
induced to issue a farmédn to the prince’s enemies, giving them authority to take auch action 
as they might deem best in the interests of the state. Accordingly, these lovers of strife 
agreed among themeelvea that a force should be sent, under the command of some of the 
boldest officers of the royal army, against SuleAn Abmad, in order that his power might be 
broken, and his well-wishers and faithful servants might be dispersed. They therefore 
selected Shaikh Mu‘addi, the Arab, entitled Nidir Nidir-uz-Zamin, who was distinguished 
abave all the officers of the royal army for his valour and intrepidity, to take command of 
the army to be sent against Sultan Ahmad Nizim-ul-Mulk Bahri, and he accepted that 
arduous task, while those who appointed them plumed themselves on the courage and 
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valour of the fool, believing that a lamp could remain alight in the storm-wind, and 
that a crafty fox would prevail against the teeth and claws of a raging tiger. "! 

When the contemptible and impertinent Shaikh undertook the expedition against the 
prince, he was given the command of 1,200 fierce Arab lancers, who were his own troops, 
and, taking the road to prison, encamped at Parner.22 The prince was informed by his spies, 
of the designs of his enemies, and of the appointment of Nidir-uz-Zamin with his Arabs as 
distributed both to his foot, and-to his horse, liberal largesse, gold, horses, and arms, 
and soon had such an army as would have astonished the god of war. The army having 
assembled, the prince marched from Junndr to Nakot, so that a distance of not more than 












VII.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCE'S EXPEDITION agatnsT ‘ALi-[ALisH Dini, AND 
OF THAT ILL-DOER'S REWARD FOR HIS ERRORS. 

In the midst of these affaira the prince's informers reported that ‘Ali Talish Dihi,?* 
who was the governor of the fort of Chikan®! and its dependencies, and of whose enmity 
to the prince some mention has already been made, had taken advantage of the prince's 
being occupied with his enemies, to assemble his troops, and was impudently marching to 
the support of Shaikh Mu‘addi. The prince determined to march first against ‘Ali 
Talish and crush him before he could join Shaikh Mu‘addi, and it so happened that the 
arrow of his design hit its mark, and that his well-conceived plan led to the complete defeat 

The prince sent for Masnad-i-‘Ali Malik Nagir-ul-Mulk Gujariti,?5 who was at that 
time vali] and pishvd, and took counsel with him. Masnad-i-‘Ali highly approved of the 
prince’s plan, and it was decided that Nagir-ul-Mulk Masnad-i-‘A‘i should remain where he 
was, with the main body of the army, and that the prince should takes picked body of 
men by forced marches against Zain-ud-din ‘Ali Talish, should fall upon him, crush his army, 
and put him to death before he could effect a junction with Shaikh Mu‘addi, and should 
then return to the main body of his army and deal with the Shaikh. The Prince, having 
chosen the force which waa to accompany him, impreased upon Masnad-i-‘Ali the necessity 





a1 It wag at tho instigation of Qasim Barid, who had succeeded Malik Niib na maire dtu palais, that 
this expedition was sent against Abmad. Qasim first tried to enlist the sid of Yasuf “Adil Khin of 
Bijapair, who had been the bitter enemy of Malik Naib, but it was the system rather than its representa- 
Naib, He not only refused to act against Ahmad but sent him a message of condolence on the death of 
his {ather, encouraged him to resist Qasim and withdrow a force of 10,000 horse which he had sent 
to Indipir to support Zain-ud-din ‘AN Tiilish, governor of Chikan, who resisted Abmad's authority. It 
Mu ‘addi, whose title is given by Firishte as Bahddyr-uc-Zamén. (F. u, 182.) 

@ About 23 miles weat by south of Abmadnagar. 

® Called by Firishte, Zain-ud-din ‘Ali Tilish and mentioned on page 6as ‘All Balish Dihi. Talish 
in @ district on the south-western coast of the Caspian. 

*% Situated in 18° 45 N. and 73° 22 E. 

33 According to Firishta, Ahmad had appointed Zarif-ul-Mulk the Afghan his amir-ul-umard ancl 
Nagir-ul-Malk Gujarati his amir-i-jumla, The appointment of officers with these tithe wag tantamount 
© a declaration of independence. 
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of remaining where he was and of efraining from attacking the enemy. ‘aanad-i-*Ali 





promised obedience and declared that he would avoid any conflict with the enemy 
until the prince returned. The prince, with his chosen force, then set out at night, by 
forced marches, for the fortress of Chikan. 34 


‘Ali Talish Dihi was still making his preparations for war and collecting his troops when 
the prince's force suddenly fell upon him. ‘Ali ‘Talish Dihi came forth to meet them as best 
he could, and fought bravely againat them, but to no avail, for he and his troops, after fight- 
ing for some time, could withstand the prince's force no longer, and ‘Ali Talish Dihi was 
slain and his troops were put to flight. The victorious king put a large number of fugitives 
to the sword and much spoil fell into the hands of the victors, and was presented, together 
with the head of ‘Ali Télish Dihi, to the prince. ‘The victorious king, after slaying and plun- 
dering his enemies, turned towards Masnad-i-‘Ali.27 who having heard of his master’s 
victory, was emboldened to attack Shaix} Mu‘addi and his followers. As this action waa 
contrary to the will of the king, the usually victorious troops were defeated and dispersed, 
and Nasir-ul-Mulk was compelled to retire on his former position, and halt there. The king 
then arrived with his victorious troops, and was much annoyed on hearing of Maanad-i- 
‘Ali's untimely action and of the presumption of the enemy. He severely rebuked Nagir- 
ul-Mulk, and told him that disobedience to the commands of one's master could bear no other 
fruit than mishap and repentance, Masnad-i-'Ali humbly asked for pardon. The king 
graciously forgave him, and said that with God's help he would crush the rat-eating Araba, 

Shaikh Mu‘addi had been rendered over-confident by his temporary success and waa 
devoting himself to pleasure, with no thought of fighting, and the king Ahmad purposely 
delayed attacking him for a few days, in order that he might grow stil more careless ; and 
then marched one night at midnight to attack him. He reached the enemy towarda morn- 
ing and found that they were still sleeping the sleep of negligence. He therefore fell upon 
him. He took them completely by surprise, and though the Arabs, when they woke, fought 
bravely, it was of no avail, and Shaikh Mu‘addi and nearly all his followers were killed. The 
few survivors fled, and with much difficulty reached Bidar, while all the camp, the baggage, 

The victorious king, after thus slaying and plundering his enemies, returned triumph- 
antly to his capital, Junnar, the inhabitants of which humbly congratulated him on his 

When the news of the death of Mu‘addi and of ‘Ali TAlish Tnihi, and of the defeat of the 
army which had been sent against the prince, reached the ears of the king of the world 
(Mabmdd Shah) and of his amére, great fear fell upon them, and they bitterly repented of their 
action in sending against so brave and powerful a prinoe, whose power they had under- 
estimated, a small body of troops. They saw that the prince was growing more powerful 

™ Firishta saya that Abmad first sent Zain-ud-din ‘Alla message proposing a reconciliation to which 
Zain-ud-din “Ali agreed but afterwards changed his mind on hearing of the advance of Shai Mu‘nddi. 
Aynad, on learning thet Zain-nd-din ‘Ali was awaiting an opportunity of joining the Shaikh, lefthis army 
and marched rapidly to Chikan with « small picked force, sealed the walls by night and pat Zain-uddin 
‘All and the garrison, consisting of 700 foreign archers, to the sword. 

7 Firishts says that Nagir-ul-Mulk was successful againgt a part of Shaikh Mo'addi’s Sure but when 


he encountered the maip body, led by the Shaikh in person, he suatained a c shing defsat and J 
to retreat and join Zarff-ul-Mulk, 7 Crushing waa obhignd. 
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and his followers more numerous every day, while their own army was enfeeblec and disneart- 
ened. It was decided that the best plan would be to send against the prince a large army of 
experienced veterans under the command of a cautious but active officer, and that this force 
should be sent against him before he grew too powerful to be meddled with. Accordingly, 
moat of the amirs and officers who were at the royal court, with eighteen amirs who chose 
to serve against the prince, were appointed to the army which was to act against the prince. 
Some say that the first of Sultiin Mahmiid’s amirs to take the field against the prince, was 
Majlis-i-Rafi “Yasuf ‘Adil Khin,?* and that a great battle was fought between him and the 
prise) Chiat im’ all heskswice/ahe ‘peaee Wan wistorious: Sultan Malmid then appointed 
the eighteen ministers who were always in attendance on him to the army acting against 
the prince, and ‘Ali Talish Dihi came from the fort of Chikan to the assistance of the .amirs, 
The royal army encamped near Wargaon, and the prince's army was in Wargion. Sultan 
Mabmid’s amira then sent on several of the principal officers of the army with the 
advanced guard against the prince, and the prince sent Rimi Khin and Chdldk Khiin to 
repulse them. These officers overcame the advanced guard of the royal army, slew 
many, and captured three elephants, which were presented to the prince. The next day the 
prince marched from Wargion and encamped at Kapar, where his spies reported to him 
that the royal army was drinking morning and evening, and in their pride took no account 
of the prince's army. The prince accordingly marched at midnight with his army to 
attack the amirs, and with ‘Ali Talish Dihi fell upon them before morning broke. The 
<amirs were captured and stripped to the waist and were then ridden on buffaloes through the 
prince’s army. After that they were let go. The prince highly honoured ‘Alt Télish Dihi, 
and again conferred on him the command of the fortress of Chikan. After a while the 
prince asked for that fool's daughter in marriage, and ‘Ali ‘l'Alish attempted to put him off 
with excuses. The prince then led an army against Chikan, captured it, put ‘Ali Talish 
Dihi and his principal officers to death but laid no hands on his daughter, who was in the 
fort, for ‘Ali Talish Dihi when the prince asked her in marriage, had uttered words which 
changed his inclination to dislike. The prince then levelled the fortress of Chikan to the 
ground. But God alone knows the truth of the matter.?? 


VIII.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND EXPEDITION OF THE PRINCE'S ENEMIES 
The amira who elected to fight against the prince (Ahmad), left the capital of Bidar 
with a large army and marched to the foot of the Meri Ghai;, When epies brought the 
information that they had with them a very large army, the prince, although hia views 
in all contingencies were such that they always proved in the end to be in conformity 
with what had been decreed by God, summoned Masnad-i-‘Ali Malik Nasir-ul-Mulk Gujarati 
and the officers of his army, and took counsel with them. Some, noted for their bravery, 





® This is a mistake. Ydsuf ‘Adil Khan did not take the field against Apmad on this ocoagion, 
“Asemat-ul-Mulk the minister commanded the first force sent against him from Bidar after the defeat 
of Shaikh Mu ‘addi, but the account here given by Sayyid ‘All seems to be a confused medley of the records 
of two or more expeditions. 

'® This accoudt, given as 6n alternative to what has gone before, ia jncorrect. Zain-nd-din ‘Ali did 
not change sides as described, and he had already been slam. Ahmad certainly did not level the fort of 
ChAlren with the ground, for portions of a structure anterior to the date of the capture of the fort by Ahmad 
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advised the prince to attack the enemy, while, others, known for their cowardice, advised 
another course, but the prince followed the advice of neither. To be drawn, unnecessarily 
into action with an enemy so much more numerous than his own was, he argued» 
imprudent, while to fly before them would mean disgrace. He therefore determined on a 
stratagem which would bring disunion between them and throw them into such confusion 
that they might safely be attacked. The prince then said that his design was to make a 
forced march on Bidar, with a picked body, to bring the 4aram of Malik Naib and his own 
servants forth from the city, and to carry off the wives and families of the amirs, in order 
that he might be freed from anxiety regarding the former and might have an opportunity 
The prince therefore marched from Junndér with his army, and, avoiding the enemy, 
flying from them, and gave themselves up to enjoyment, untroubled by any anxiety regard- 
ing a battle. The prince, however, pressed on, and in a very few days arrived before 
Bidar, and, entering the city by night, before any of his enemies were aware of his move- 
ments, gained possession of the children of Malik Naib and his own servants, put them into 
and eunuchs. He then carried off from Bidar the families of the amira who had been sent 
against him, with the servants and eunuchs who attended them, and sent with them 
another detachment of his troops, to whom he gaye strict injunctions to guard the captives 
them with the remainder of his troops, and when all had proceeded one stage from the city 
next day the kofwdls and guards of the city of Bidar informed the king of the prince's raid, 
and of his carrying off the haram of Malik Naib and the wives of the amirs. He accused 
the amirs, who were at court, of negligence, and sent eighteen of the principal amirs to 
pursue the prince and recover the wives of the other amirs, nay more, to capture the 
Some of the histories of the prince relate that when the amirs who had been sent against 
him were defeated, Sultin Mahmid took the field against the prince in person, and 
marched on Junniir, with a large army, and that when'the prince heard that he had taken 
the field, he considered that it would not be politic to fight against the king. who was his 
elder brother, and his father’s heir, and that he left the fortreas of Shivner in the hands of 
one of his trusted officers, and himself marched on Bidar by way of Daulatabad. When he 
» Sayyid ‘Alls principle apparently is to collect all-the conflicting accounts he can find of-« campaign 
and to offer them to hus readers either as different accounts of the same campaign, among which they are 
at liberty to take their choice, or as accounts of different campaigns. What really happened after the 
defeatof Shaikh Mu‘'addi's force was as follows, Mahmid Shah, or rether his moire du palais, wag much 
eighteen otheramirs. Ahmad was too weak to meet this force in the field and, eluding it, madea forced 
marchon Bidar. Having corrupted the guard at one of the gates he entered the city and carried 
off hia own household and the wives and families of the amirs in the manner described by Sayyid ‘All. The 
amire dared not attack him now, but sent hime message reproaching him with having warred against. 
women, whereupon he.sent their wives and families back to them, and retired to Paranda. 
Mahmod Shah bitterly reproached the amirs with having permitted the robel.to raid the cepitel. and 
they, in reply, laid all the blame on ‘Acamat-ul-Mulk's incompetence. ‘Azamat-ul-Mulk wns recalled to 


a Ws appointed to the command of the army and sent to 
join it at Bie, | 
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reached “Bidar he collected his own Aaram, which had been left in the capital until then, 
Malik Naib's harem, and the Aarams of those amirs who were in his service, and returned 


When the king reached the neighbourhood of Junnir and learnt of the prince's flight 
he set his heart on capturing the fortress of Shivner, and laid siege to it. The kotwdl of the 
fort prepared to defend it, and removed from his mind any thought that he was bound by 
ties of duty to the king. The king sent a message te the sofedl to say that all forte and 
servants. He said that the hotrd! was com mitting an error in refusing to submit to him. 
The kotwil replied that the prince had entrusted the fort to him, and that if he were false 
to the prince and surrendered the fort to the king, the latter could thenceforth have no 
confidence in him. 

In the meantime the news of the prince's raid on Bidar reached the king's army, and 
the king was perturbed by the thought that the prince might have seized the capital and 
placed him in great straits. He set out for Bidar by the road by which the prince was 
returning, but the prince, turning aside, avoided him. ‘The king then issued a farmdn 
summoning the prince to court, and attempted to satisfy him by means of a safe conduct, but 
the prince sought refuge in plausible excuses and avoided attendance on the king. After 
this the king molested the prince no more till the day of his death. 

It is clear that this story is more probable than the other, for it is more credible that 
it was in the king's absence, rather than when he was in the capital, that the prince ventured 
to go to Bidar and carry off the haram.?! 


(T'o be continued. ) 














ANDAMANESE IN PENANG, 1819. 
Br SIR R. CG, TEMPLE. 
Prefatory Note. 

Tae two following accounts of the same event, namely a visit to Penang of two 
Andamanese captured by a Chinese junk in 1819, are taken respectively from the Prince of 
Wales Island Gazette of the 3rd April 1819 and from the May 1867 number of a now extinct 
journal called Indian Society, published in Calcutta. 

Both sccounts purport to relate the circumstances of the capture and the visit, embel- 
lished by remarks from Hamilton's article on the Andamans in his East India Gazetieer, 
published in 1815, his information in ita turn being based on Colebrooke’s paper on the 
Andaman Islands, No. 27 of vol. IV, Asiatic Researches, ed. 1799 and on Symes’ Embassy to 
Ava, published in 1800, The later version of the story has also further details of the 
Andamanese taken from Mouat's Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Ielandera, 
published in 1863. 

The first account was written by John Anderson, Secretary to Government, Prince of 

‘The footnotes to the accounts will show where they are in error. 


51 In epite of Sayyid ‘Al's estimate of ite probability, this story is incorrect, and Mahmod Shah was 
in the ospital when Abmad made his daring raid. 
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Islands, captured by the crew of a China Junk. Their appearance excited much interest and 
curiosity as a race of people generally consideréd as Cannibals? The following account 
of them has been obligingly communicated to us by a Gentleman who has very humanely 
taken them under his care.? 

“A Chinese Junk manned partly by Chicas and partly by Burmahs , proceeded to 
the Andaman Islands to collect Becho de Mar [béche de mer], and laying about 2 Miles trou 
the shore, they observed about § or 10 of the Savages approaching the Junk, wading through 
the water, Upon coming within a short distance of the vessel they discharged several 
showers of arrows, which severely wounded four of the Chinese. The Burmahs gave 
immediate pursuit in their boat, and after much difficulty took two of the Savages prisoners. 

“ During the chase they were frequently observed to dive and to make their appearance 
at a considerable distance to elude their pursuers. Several of the arrows were picked up 
by the Chinese, which are now in my possession ; they are made of Rattansa with a piece of 
hard wood for a point, and an iron nail or fish bone fastened to the extremity in such a 
manner as to make it difficult to extract, if it enters the body.‘ 

“These Negroes are extremely diminutive in stature, though apparently well formec 
and their limbs and arms are uncommonly small ; one of them is 4 feet 6 inches, the other 
4 feet -7 inches high, and each weighing 76 lbs. Avoirdupois. They have large paunches 
and though so small, are in good condition. One is an elderly man of ferocious aspect, the 
other a boy of about 17, of a good expression of countenance. They appear dull and heavy, 

remely averse to speaking; when conversing, which they only do when left alone and 
imagine they are unobserved, they make a noise resembling much the cackling of Turkies.° 
They are of a jet black colour and their skin has an extraordinary shining appearance, and 
their bodies are tattooed all over; of a most voracious appetite, and crack the bones of fowls 
with their teeth with the greatest facility. Their manner of ascending a Cocoanut Tree is 
remarkable, running up like a monkey, and descending with astonishing velocity. " 

As some account of the inhabitants of the Andamans may not be unacceptable to our 
readers, we have great pleasure in submitting the following extract from the East India 
Gazet!rer, which, it will be observed, corresponds materially with the description given 
of the two Negroes abovementioned. ® 

“The population of the great Andaman and all ita dependencies does not exceed 2,000 
or 2,500 souls: these are dispersed in small societies along the coast,or on the lesser islands 
within the harbour, never penetrating deeper into the interior than the skirts of the forest. 


1 The Andamaness are not Negroes but Negritos. 

? They are not and never have been cannibals. See Temple, Census of India, 1901, Vol. III. Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, pp. 48and 44, where it is explained how the error arose and also why the Andamanese 
firet met with by the English were hostile to all strangers. 

2 That is, Mr. John Anderson himself. ; 

' See E. H. Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, pp. 139—141. 

® This is a gross misrepreeentation. Andamanese on growing old are apt to become dull, but aro 
anything but unintelligent while foung and in the vigour of life. Their languages are characteristic of 

© The rest of the description ig taken from Hamilton, East India Garetiver, vol. I. (ed. 1815), av, 
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Their sole occupation seems to be that of climbing rocks or roving along the margin of the sea 
in quest of a precarious meal of fish, which, during the tempestuous season, they often seek 
in vain,’ 

Tt is an object of much curiosity to discover the origin of a race of people so widely 
differing, not only from all the inhabitants of the neighbouring continent, but also from those 
of the Nicobar Islands ; however, the inquiries of travellers have produced no satisfactory 
conclusion.2? In stature’the Andamaners seldom exceed 5 feet; their limbs are dispro- 
portionately slender ; their bellies protuberant, with high shoulders and large heads ; and 
they appear to be a degenerate race of negroes,® with woolly hair, flat noses and thick lips : 
their eyes are small and red, their skin of a deep sooty black, while their countenances 
exhibit the extreme of wretchedness, a horrid mixture of famine and ferocity. They go 
quite naked, and are insensible to any shame from exposure.'0 


“The few implements they uée are of the rudest texture. Their principal weapon is o 
bow, from 4 to 5 feet long; the string made of the fibres of a tree or a alip of bamboo, with 
arrows of reed, headed with fish bone or wood hardened in the fire. Besides this, they 
carry a spear of heavy wood, sharp pointed, and a shield made of bark. They shoot and spear 
fish with great dexterity, and are said also to use a small hand net made of the filaments of 
bark.1! Having.kindled a fire, they throw the fish on the coals and devour it half broiled." 


“Their habitations display little more ingenuity than the dens of-wild beasts. Four 
sticks fixed in the ground are bound at top and fastened transversely to others to which 
branches of trees are suspended: an opening just large enough to admit of entrance is left 
on one side, and their bed is composed of leaves. Being much incommoded with insects, 
their first. ocoupation of a morning is to plaster their bodies all over with mud, which harden- 
and water, and when thus completely dressed, a more hideous appearance is not to be found 
in the human.form. Their salutation is performed by lifting up one leg, and smacking 
with the hand the lower part of the thigh."* 

“Their canoes ate hollowed out of the trunks of trees by fire and instruments of stone, 
having no iron in use among them but such as they accidentally procure from Europeans 
or from vessels wrecked on their coast.'4 The men are cunning and revengeful and have 
— + - - : a ——————————— ne 

' ‘This ia a mistake. They are found all over the islands, obtaining ample food all the year round 

‘ It is now known that they are aboriginal Negritos with probable ethnological connections atill 
existing in the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, at any rate. For the reason of their long isolation as a 
race, seo Census of India, 1901, vol. [1], Andaman and Nicobar Is., p. 51. 


® They are not negroes at all, nor are they a degenerate race. | 
10 Fora correct physical description of the Atdamanese, sce Census of India, op. cit., p. 56; Man, 
Aboriginal Inhabis. of the Andaman Islands, pp. 4—11. 

1 For Andamanese bows, arrows, spears and manufactures, see Man, op. cit., pp. 136—187. It iy 
entirely an error to suppose that their implements are of the ‘‘ rudest texture.” 

W The Andamanese cook all their food, except fruit, on wood fires. 

iW For Andaman dwellings, plastering the body with ochre und forms of salutation, see Man, op. 
cil,,. pp- 37—48, 1&4, 70—81. 

Mo Forcanoes, sec Man, op. cil., pp. 149-150. 
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»guethind eee show laure: eavor-rmade. any atangh to oullyabs Waban 
subsist on what they can pick up or kill.15 

“The language of the Andamanera has not been discovered to possess the slightest, 
affinity to any that is spoken in India, or among the other islands.*” 

“They appear to expreas an adoration to the sun, the genii of the woods, waters, and 
mountains. In storms they apprehend the influence of a malignant being, and deprecate 
his wrath by chanting wild chorusses. Of a future it is not known they have any idea, 
which possibly arises from our imperfect means of discovering their opinion." 17 

If. 

A Chinese Junk partly by Chinese and partly by Burmans, proceeded to. the 
Andaman Islands to collect Bach de mer, sea-slugs (a great treat in China) and somewhat, 
resembling a black snail, which the Chinese dry and eat, as well as edible birds’ nests 
which abound there. The crew of the junk which was lying about two miles from the shore 
observed about eight or ten of the savages approaching the vessel and wading through the 
water. ate Somerby nara Car py edged 2 ay Aga r x nigh se meen 
of arrows, which severely wounded four of the Chinese ' [have seen their’ arrows and can 


well fancy the wounds caused by them would be of'a severe’ istiure. Dr. Mowat in his work 
alludes to them. The Burmans gave immediate pursuit in their boat, and after much diffi- 
culty captured two of the savages. These were brought to Penang by the’ Chinese 

During, the obnes Shey were Fegeeeny, Outer ohsate nee rena tat tee vane 
at a considerable distance to eludé their par 1 ‘Several of the arrows were’ picked ty 
ssh fiend to bata oF sadbanns Obl 2 piece Ot MAGA WRAL NF Neca and a nail or fish 
one fastened to the extremity in such a manner as to render the arrow difficult to extract, 
if it once entered the body. 


These savages were extremely diminutive in stature, itsstiga kelaaaaly well formed, 
and their limbs and arms were uncommonly small. One of the savages was 4 feet 6 inches, 
the other 4 feet 7 inches in height, and each weighed’ about 76 Ibs. Avoirdupois. They 
had large paunches, and though they, were so, small, weve. in good condition. One was an 

to Calcutta, the other was a boy of about seventeen years of age and of a,good expression 
of vountenance. Hn, pebeenenanly tied. of: Saletan, Seenoetie. 8& 25: Heit cemisaoiedtee-bad 

















16 The mental limitations of the Andamancee are thus described it\ the Oenews of India, op. oul, 
p. 69 :—" In childhood the Andamanese are possessed of a bright intelligence, which, howevor, soon reaches 
ita olimax, and the adult may be compared in this respeot with the civilised child of ten or twelvg. He 
has never had any eort of agriculture nor, until the English taught him the une of dogs, did he ever domes. 
ticate any kind of animal or bird, nor did he teach himself to turn turtle or to use hook and line in fishing. 
He cannot count and all his ideas are hazy, insceurat® and ill-defined. He has never developed ungided 
any idea of drawing or making a tally or record for any purpose, but he readily understands a aketeh 
or Plan when shown te him. ee att ee a eR Cee 
mental training.” . 

16 This is quite true as regards the known modern languages of India’ ee ee 
as regards some of the termi“ Negrito languages of the Far East, 

7) «This statement is partly incorrect. For an account of the religion, epperstitions, mythalogy, 
and initiatory ceremonies of the Andamancse, see Craisu of India, ep. cit. pp. 62—H4.. 
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habit of drinking.4? a a 
to speaking. When conversing, however, which they only did when left alone and 
imagined they were unobserved, they made a noise resembling the cackling of turkeys. They 
were invariably made to sleep in an outhouse lest they should make an attempt on the 
children’s lives, as having been supposed to belong to a cannibal race, they were looked upon 
with some dread.'? 

On one occasion the old man made his appearance without any hair on his head, and on 
an attempt being made to find out how he had contrived to do so, it was found that he had 
scraped off the hair with a piece of broken plate.*° He had a bad habit of attacking the 
fowls with his bow and arrow, and on one occasion attempted the life of the domestic goat. 
A gs SN RA TR was more docile, and took an interest in the 
family. He acquirec ) Hindoostance and Malay. These two natives appear 
sshd lpaeadaeiabai ind sae aie schatiach/didedecintntp Cetdiek Ateaaiacien ashen 
one of whom was 5 feet 4 inches in height. 

My father in a work eee by, and under the authority of the Penang Government 
(and not to be obtained), entitled onsiderations relative to the Malayan Peninsula," says 
in 9 paper saath alle: “temenes? “There is little doubt that the degenerate 
nhabitants of the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are descended from the same 
parent stock as the Semangs, and it is extraordinary that they have preserved the same 
uniformity of manners and habits through such a series of ages.” And again he says of a 
Semang whom he saw: “This man was at the time of his visit to Penang, when I saw him, 
about 30 years of age, four feet nine inches in height. His hair was woolly and tufted, his 
colour a glossy jet black, hy Bee sere his nose flat, and belly very protuberant, 
resembling exactly two natives of the Andams Islands, who were ORGENE AP B 
Wales Island in the year 1819." ** ced i Anes 

specimens alluded lour and their skin had an extra- 

The two aeeaiat BERNE CO ae ee ee 
ordinary shining appearance. They had a most voracious appett | Se ees 
of fowls with their teeth with the greatest facility. ‘Their manner of ascending © cant 
tree was remarkable, running up like monkeys and descending with astonishing dial 

The population . of the great Andaman is very small and is dispersed in small societies 
along the coast. They never penetrate deep saan ti’ eianl be 
seems to be that of climbing rocks or roving along the margin of pana q 
precarious meal of fish, which, during the tempestuous season, they, often. gepk in yaye- 


: on fh macors Taking unaccus- 
Ms Andamaness, like other anvages, will drink to excess moore . maple 


au para enperneay IS BT vis oe ak 




















’ pp pcte Rahs bere ae aaseiaedios, nt We op. cil., pp- 9-10, 114-115. The eased 
Bs es undergone the presen a an expariment the rato ‘ised boing chips from a glass bottle. 
se sap Spey t, and this paragraph shows acute obser- 


nun father " waa Mr. John Anderson of the first acooun 
vation. “6 mgreement and physical differences betwoen Samangs and Andamansse, se eu 
eich unable to discover any real connection between the 


.of India, op. ott., p67 : the prosent writer haa been 
languages. 
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a be cheat aeuuicecasir seine iceccantatta Hall beam elle 
differing, not only from all the inhabitants of the neighbouring continent, but also from those 
of the Nicobar Islands. However, up to the present time, mo satisfactory conclusion has 
been arrived at. In stature the Andamanese seldom exceed 5 feet ; their limbs are dispropor- 
tionately slender; their bellies protuberant, with high shoulders and large heads; and 
they appear to be a degenerate race of negroes, with woolly hair, flat noses and thick lips : 
their eyes are small and red, their skin of a sooty black, while their countenances exhibit 
symptoms of famine and ferocity. They go quite naked, and are insensible to any shame 
from exposure. 





sine @ reins oheedoksiiua! the string being 1ade06 the files off trees; ‘Their arrows 
are of wood, with a nail or fish bone for the tip, and they are very expert in using them. Some 
of them are armed with wooden spears. They shoot and spear fish with ~Aessilovcigeins $ 
Having kindled a fire, they throw the fish on the coals and devour it half broiled.’ 

Their habitations display ete. 


[The remainder of the account is identical with the preceding.] 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tus Sourn Ixpuy RESEARCH.—A a a ee Jour- | Two other articles have attracted the special 
nal Devoted to All Kinds of Researches, Edited | attention of the present writer. In a note on “* The 
by T. Rayacoraa Rao, B.A. Vepery, Madras. Interrelation of Kannada and Telugu" are given 
Noa. 1 to 12 zat words meant to show a very ancient 





We, of the now old Indian Antiquary, always relation af these tongues to the languages of 
welcome any new effort om the part of native | Northern Europe by borrowing or otherwise. The 
scholars in this Country to look into their past | article is not very convincing in itself, but it does 
and learn what they can about it. It is clear that 
they are ina better position to do so than are | there « pre-historic and very ancient : 

Europeans, however learned and enthusiastic the of the’ variety ‘of mankind now called’ Dravidian 
latter may be. 2Sfe Eee 





that we watch the growth of so many new Societies | Persian days? Elsewhere, for entirely different 
and Journals all over India, from the Panjab and | reasons than those of the author of this article, 
Bihar to Madras and Mysore, and clsewhere. | the present writer has suggested that there was. 
Burma too has now a flourishing Burma Kesearch 
Society. They all unearth something of value to 
History and Ethnology 

Tho Journal under notice is eclectic in its articles, 
many being of the ‘magazine’ order and some 
almost purely literary. On the other hand, it 


Anyhow, the subject ia worth pursuing historically 
philologically and ethnologically. Let the author 
seck relationship in the languages of the earlicat 
known inhabitanta of the delia of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and the Coast Eastwards to India— 
Brahii (Baluchistan) to India. There is plenty 
of evidence of * Dravidian ' terms being known to 
nat Skin gon’ tone: a cn en Se eee eee 
publlstied Suche of Runke Toye and | ee ee 

# translation of ‘The Vyikarara Mahibhishya.” The other article ia an ‘‘ Historical Basis for the 
There is also, we notice, a novel and interesting | Kanyaka Purane of the Komatis.” Purdaas of 
stiggestion as to the true derivation of ‘‘ Karnpiaia ,, this kind are always worth sifting for chance light 
ond " Maisur” and a notice of ‘The Chronology | they may throw on genuine history. They are 


of the later GAAges.” There ia further @ suggestive | seldom altogether legendary. 
article on ** Prakrita and the Dravidian Languages," 


all of which and the like are true Research. BR. C, Tire, 
= ‘All this fa fractionally the same os the first account, reposting the errors, for which see 
notes above. 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1516 TO 1851. 
Br §. CHARLES HILL. 
(Continued from p. 84.) 
XXYV. 
A MALAY PRAHU FLIES THE BLACK FLAG, 1820. 
I have «aid that I have found records of only two occasions on which the Black flag was 
used in Eastern waters. The first was the raid of the pirate Seager or Englanc 
the second waa the fight given below between the brig Pallas with twenty Malay prahus, 
the dpeane one of which carried such a flag. I strongly suspect that there must have 
ypean leader in the Malay fleet, though the Captain of the Pallas apparently 
is supposi strengthened by the fact that whereas 
the fight with the Pallas took place on the 2nd August 1820, the following paragraph 
appears in the Asiatic Journal for April 1820 :— 


‘« Dutch Pirate. A Dutch pirate has made his appearance in the Eastern Beas. A 
man named Thunderwold, formerly a resident at one of the outposta in Java, whose pro- 
perty had been confiscated for some offence against the Dutch Government, has armed 
two brigs, one mounting 22 guna, and with 6 praus, is committing great depredations in those 
seas. It is stated that he has attacked and sunk 2 Dutch cruisers and is otherwise annoy- 
ing their trade materially. A Dutch 74 and a frigate are gone in quest of this marauder, 
who, it is reported, is now cruising about the straits of Sincapore. We do not, however, 
learn that he has molested any vessel under British colours.” 

A noticeable point in regard to the fight with the Pallas is the absurd smallness of the 
cruisers, manned largely by lascars, which were sent by the Indian Government to suppress 
piracy in the Malay Archipelago. The same is true of the Dutch cruisers, but this fact 
does not wholly account for the long endurance of piracy in these seas. The habit was 
engrained inthe very nature of the islanders and only constant watchfulness and swift 
punishment could avail to suppress it. Theintroduction of steam vessels madethese possible, 
‘and it is almost a truism to say that it was Steam which destroyed Piracy. Little 
incidents, occurring right up to the present time, show that the spirit and will stil! exist. 

Defeat of Malay Pirates. 

“ We have great pleasure in bringing to the notice of the Public the following account 
of an affair which does honour to the spirit with which it was maintained, the defeat of 20 
Malay pirate prows off Coba on the island of Banca [Koba, on the East Coast), by the little 
brig Pallas of this port [ Calcutta] of 150 tons. | 

| Her crew consisted of 24 persons only when she left this port, including the Commander, 
Chief Mate, Gunner and Seacunnies.*’ | 

Captain Roberts modestly avoids taking notice of the part he bore in the action, but 
anys, ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Mr. Smith, the Chief Mate, and his brave 
little crew for their conduct on this occasion, the whole of whom fortunately escaped unhurt." 
We are not aware that the crew had been at all increased, but are informed that five of 


“6 Bee Episode No. XX, ante, p. 37. @? See ants, note on p. 78. 
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the specified number, together with the longboat, were on shore at Coba during the 
whole of the action.” 
Extract from the Log of the Brig Pallas. August 2, 1820. 

‘At 2 a.m. sent on shore the longboat with-one Seacunnie and four hands. At 5-30 
Captain Roberts repaired on shore in the jolly-boat. At 7 a.m.saw from off deck 20 large 
Prows standing towards the brig, fired a gun and made a signal for the boats. At 7-30 from 
hearing tom-toms beating and loud shouting on board the Prows together with their stand- 
ing on directly for the brig, knew them to be Pirates. Loosed and set sail. At 7-45 came 
on board the jolly-bosat with Captain Roberts, the Prows being then within gunshot. 
being almost alongside, Cut the cable at the 9) fathoms mark for the safety of the veseel 
as well as the crew on board, and made all possible sail with a light breeze from the 8.E., 
when the headmost Prow hoisted a black flag-at her mast head—and one upon her larboard 
quarter, a white flag with a black dagger and skull. Fired the starboard broadside, loaded 
was kept up on both sides till 9-30, when a moderate breeze sprung up from the 8.W. Set 
the starboard studding sails and, the breeze freshening, by 10 was out of gunshot. 

At 10-15 breeze decreasing and at 10-30 calm, hauled in the studding sails and up 
at 10-45 the Prows being again within gunshot opened their fire, the Brig not having 
ports and fired upon the nearest Prows, who then pulled up on our quarter, when we kept 
1-30 p.m., when the boat having a black flag hoisted, struck her colours and pulled from us. 
the whole of the boats, after discharging their guns at us, lowered their sails, ceased firing, 

In hauling our wind to weather Pallas Iale,°* gave them our starboard broadside and 
sunk the boat that had formerly the black flag flying. Perceived that the remaining 19 
Prows had pulled and anchored close inshore and blockaded the mouth of Coba River: 
deemed it expedient for the safety of the veasel to proceed to the first port upon the coast, 
wheree sy of the H.N.M. [Dutch] cruizers might be lying, and knowing that gun-boat No, 17, 
Captain Kolfe, was then lying at Linga Leat,** bore up and made all possible sail for the 
of powder, two hundred and sixty round shot and forty cannister ditto and thirty-four bags 
cartridges.” 












[Caloutia Journal, 18 November 1820. | 


w Evidently intended for the name of one of the many islets in the neighbourhood.— Ep. 
® That ia, off the jinggi or point of List Island, between Benks and Billiton. 
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XXVI. 
LAST FIGHT OF A PERSIAN GULF PIRATE, 1826. 

When the Portuguese came to India at the end of the fifteenth century, they found 
the external trade of the countries bordering on the shores of the Indian Ovean almost 
entirely in the hands of the Arabs, who, as far as we know, were generally a peaceable class 
of seafaring folk, but not ofa character to submit tamely to injustice at the hands of 
foreigners, and who strongly resented any intrusion upon what they had hitherto 
considered a close trade. The overbearing behaviour of the Portuguese soon reaulted in 
the Arabs arming their ships and the next step to piracy was an easy one. As the Portuguese 
decayed, the Arabs became more formidable, nor did the growing power of the Mariihas in 
any way check them, but they were no match for Europeans like the British, nor, even when 
assisted by the Turkish Government, could they make any headway against the European 
pirates who visited the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf at theend of the seventeenth century. 
From that date they ceased-to be formidable. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Arabs came under Wahha&bi influence. Their 
fighting spirit revived, and the Arabs of the Persian Gulf—notably the .Joasmees’—became 
the scourge of the Indian merchants, until they were suppressed by the British about the 
year 1510. The unrest caused by the Wahhabis continued for some thirty years longer, 
finding its vent in internecine piratical warfare. 

One of the most notorious of these Arab pirates was Rahmah bin Jabir of the tribe 
known to history as the Uttoobees ("Uttibi) of Koweit at. the head of the Persian Gulf. He 
was one of the four sons of Jébir bin "Uttib who joined in an attack on the island of Bah- 
rein in 1784, but being dissatisfied with their share of the spoil, withdrew to Khor 
Hagan on the Arabian Coast close by and, under the leadership of Rahmah, the ablest though 
not the eldest of the four brothers, betook themselves to piracy. Rahmah always tried 
to cultivate good relations with the British and also with the Wahhabis, but in 1816 he 
quarrelled with the latter and retired to Bushire and later to the island of Dammam near 
Khatif on the opposite coast, being always at war with the Uttoobees of Bahrein. This 
state of things lasted until the year 1826, when he found himself bereft of all friends and 
not only old but blind. He determined, however, at any rate to die not ingloriously, 
and sailing to Dammim, from which in the interval the Uttoobees had driven him, he 
asl tne to: tide Acluhd Sloiabee biaideinigedattestegiiti Tbblete-anaceives shagie 
vessel was sent out for.a fight to the finish. 





“ About the end of 1826, finding himself much pressed by his enemies, who had invaded 
Demaun [Dammim] Rahmah [bin Jabir) proceeded overto Bushire, with the view, if possible, 
to interest the British authority in his favour, and also to procure an addition to the crew of 

nis Buggalow,"™! which had suffered very materially. In his interview with the Residen 

this singular old man (although neatly seventy years of age, totally blind and covered with 
wounds) displayed the same haughty and indomitable spirit which had always characterisod 
him, and he expressed equal ferocity and scorn against his Uttoobee enemies. Failing 
in his design of inducing the Resident to interfere in his behalf, he set sail from Bushire 
ih e-relnictenene Ot 25°ee SY Eihaeaees | ENS Sa oon Over to Danas, 


" Bee ants, p85. 
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whee ordered his voussia 0 fives salute—a sack Gh eae Which so ceiated the 
Bahrein Chiefs, that Ahmad bin Suleman [Ahmad bin Sulaimfn], a nephew Of the reling 
Shaikh, volunteered to attack him in his own Buggalow. His offer being accepted, he laid 
himself alongside of Rahmah’s vessel, and a most furious action took place, the struggle 
being for life or death. The people of the Uttoobee Buggalow, however, suffered so severely 
from the heavy and well directed fire of the enemy, that she was under the necessity of 
sheering off, in order to recruit her exhausted crew from the other Bahrein vessels in the 
vicinity, Having procured a reinforcement, and refusing the assistance of the rest of the 
fleet, Shaikh Ahmad again advanced to the attack, weakened as his crew was in the- 
former combat. 

Ralmnalt sob found She WS Wal 18S CONTI ee ee ee 
in a short time he must be taken by boarding unless he surrer 
was out of the question, ohicibehia iy Ain akaticbbiad “Sloe Valaean lly WAAR id BY'SS The 
carried on against Bahrein. Having therefore given ordera for his vessel to grapple with the 
enemy, he took his youngest son (a fine boy about eight years old) in his arms, and seizing 
a lighted match, directed his attendants to lead him down to the Magazine. Although. 
acquainted with the determined character of their Chief and, of course, aware of the inevit- 
able destruction which awaited them, his commands were instantly obeyed, and in a few 
seconds the sea was covered with the scattered timbers of the exploded vessel and the 
miserable remains of Rahmah bin Jaubir and his devoted followers. The explosion set 
fire to the enemy's Buggalow, which soon after blew up, but not before her commander 

7 impending fate by the other boats of the fleet. 

Thus ended Rahmah bin Jaubir, for so many years the scourge and terror of this part of 
the world, and whose death wasfelt asa blessing in every part of the [Persian] Gulf. 
Equally ferocious and determined in al! situations, the closing scene of his existence 
displayed the same stern and indomitable spirit which had characterised him all his life.” 

[ Selections from the Bombay Records, No. 24, pp. 527-28.) 
XXVIL. 
THE TREACHERY OF AHMAD BIN DAD KARIM, 1846. 

The following extract from the Bombay Records illustrates one of the perils to which. 
Indian trade was exposed during the early nineteenth century, though I do not think many 
similar instances of treachery can be found among captains to whom Indian Merchants 
entrusted their vessels. 





























“In the month of September 1846 a buggalow, belonging to Nansee Thackersee [Nanji 
Thikurjf], a Bombay merchant, set sail from Muskat for the Presidency [Bombay]. She was 
commanded by one Ahmed bin Dad Kureem [Ahmad bin Did Karim] a Beloochee, 
native of Muttra [Mitrah], subject to the Imaum™ of Muskat. Having arrived inthe 
vicinity of the Island of Busheab, ") Ahmed bin Dad Kureem formed the project of plunder- 
ing and possessing himself of all the treasure in the vessel. He escemas in the first instance 
to haveendeavoured to carry out his purpose by stealth and quietly, for, inthedead of night, 
whilst the supercargo, in whose charge the money was, was asleep, he repaired to the 





" Imém, a title given to the Princes of 'Omian. Bee Yule, HobsonJobon, ov, Imeum—Ep. 
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treasure chest and was in the act of making off with its contents, when one Moorad [Murdd ], 
a sailor on board, remonstrated with him and caused him to desist. The Nakhoda’s™ 
plans being thus frustrated, he resolved to rid himself of his opponents and to perform 
by force what he was unable to do by stealth. The following night accordingly, at a 
advanced hour, whilst his unsuspecting victims were ina profound sleep, he, With a 
number of his followers, fell wpon and savagely butchered both Moorad and the 
supercargo : he likewise put anend to the existence of an unfortunate slave, who happened 
to be standing by at the time. Some of the crew, affrighted, leaped into the sea :15 many 
took part in the bloody deed: and the rest, however well disposed in their hearts to 
resist, were too much overawed by the fierce brutality and fiendish threats of the 
Nakhoda and his accomplices to dream of opposing them. 

Ahmad bin Dad Kureem vowed instantaneous death to any man of the party who would 
not take the oath of Zuntullak [zan talég] (the most solemn form of oath among Araba—' By 
the divoree of the wife'}—to keep inviolate secrecy. They then, one and all, nineteen in 
number, embarked in the longboat, having previously set fire to the buggalow and 
collected the treasure in date jars. Six of the men, notwithstanding that they had 
taken the oath required of them, fell victims to the Nakhoda's suspicions, and were, 
eruelly slaughtered ; two others, fearful of their lives, let themselves down into the sea 
close to Shinas?® and swam ashore, whence they proceeded to Lingah ™ and back to Muttra 
(MAtrah] their native city. Scarcely had they reached the latter place before they werp 
seized and conveyed to Muskat, -as accomplices of Ahmed bin Dad Kureem. 

For a length of time they denied all knowledge of the matter, and assured both his 
caught fire, they threw themselves into the sea to save their lives; that they knew nothing 
further. Guilt, however, attached itself too strongly to these individuals to permit of 
their story being credited. Recourse was had to intimidation, and preparations were even 
made for inflicting torture uponthem, when, upon being promised full pardon and liberty, 
they turned informers and related all that had occurred. 

In March 1847, after endless search and trouble, Ahmed bin Dad Kureem was likewise — 
apprehended and conveyed to Muskat, where, on being examined and told that there 
was evidence forthcoming to convict him of his dastardly act, he at once confessed his 
guilt and threw himself upon the mercy of his accusers. The matter of his trial wae 
referred to the Bombay Government, who desired he might be tried before the Native Court 
in Muskat and suffer such punishment as the judicial authorities in that town might think 
fit to award. 

His Rucatiease Hired Goweraees strange to say, did not 80 much as consult the Court of 
Justice regarding the punishment to be inflicted, nor did he cause any form of triai what- 
soever to be undergone by the prisoner, but simply and plainly pronounced sentence of 
death upon him. His execution took place on the Sth day of October 1848 in the presence 

of the whole concourse of the Muskat population.” 
[Selections from the Bombay Records, No. 24, p, 225.] 
(To be continued.) 

nm Pers. “ ndkbida, skipper, master of # native vessel —Ep, 

ur) Apparently somo of these got ashore and gave the first information of the rime. 

© the ond ng: Ses Sent ne ree ree the islands of Kenn and 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHT KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
Br LT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.8.1., C.M.G. 
(Continued from p. 91.) 


IX.—AWS ACCOUST OF THE THIRD EXPEDITION OF THE PRINCE'S EXEMIES AGAINST 
HIM, AND OF THEIR CAPTURE BY Rémi KHAN, 


The amirs, already mentioned, left the city with a large army to take vengeance on the 
prince, and pursued him, but when the amirs who had first beensent against him, heard 
that he had visited Bidar, and carried off their wives and families, fear and trembling fell 
upon them and they were divided and scattered, so that the prince's object was gained. On 
the receipt of this news, a numerous. and well-appointed army was dispersed, and its officers 
repaired to court complaining bitterly, and in the strongest language of the negligence 
of the amirs who had been at court when the raid was made. When the prince's spies 
informed hit of the approach of these amirs, and the news of the dispersal of the army, which 
had been encamped at the Meri Ghat, became known in his army, he left the wives and 
families of the amirs where they were and marched on his capital by way of Parenda, The 
king's troops, who had followed him from Bidar, emboldened by his marching away from 
them, followed in his tracks,** 

When the prince halted at Parenda,™ he sent for Jalil Rimi Khan and ‘told him that 
his forces were muci weakened, for a detachment had gone with the haram, and many, 
exhausted by his forced march on Bidar, had fallen out by the — He then ordered 
Rami Khan to hold Parenda and await the arrival of the stragglers 
one stage, in order that the royal army might believe tabidiocumn:ealibeditis them, and 
might pursue him, and not on any account to emerge from Parenda until the pursuers had 
passed it, in order that he (the prince) might then make a stand while Rimi Khan issued 
from the fortress in the enemy's rear and thus surrounded him Jaldl Rami Khan promised 
to obey these orders and remained in the fort while the prince marched on one stage, and 
when the amirs heard that the prince had passed Parenda, they were puffed up-with pride, 
and pressed on with all haste in pursuit of the prince, until they came to the atream which 
is known as Alat Nadi,* and flows past the town of Parenda, Here they halted and 
circulated the wine-cup and had music, paying no more attention to Jalal Rimi Khand, 
who was in Parenda, than if he had not existed. So careless were they that they took no 
heed of anything until they fell into 4 drunken sleep, 

When Rémi Khin heard of the state of the enemy's army, he ‘ay thought that 
he could best serve the prince by disobeying his orders, seeing that the enemy’s 
negligence promised him a certain victory and the opportunity was one not'to be neglected. 
He therefore assembled his army and with a strong force, fell upon them when many of 
them were in a drunken sleep and many more had barely slept off their debauch. Some 
Were sent to eternity from adrunken sleep and some opened their eyes only to be sent by 
the same road. Not a single man of the enemy had any time to prepare for the fight, 
and large, numbers were caiiemdoned Sho pea The amirs ieee 

. ™ This to be an nt 

™ Situated in 18° 16° N, and 75° 27 E. The fort of Parendsa was built by the great minister Mahmdd 














% Parenda stands between two small tributaries of the Sina, which is o tributary of the Bhima, 
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officers of their army who had. stirred up strife against the prince, were caught in the 
clutches of fate and it was the good fortune of the prince that such a victory was gained. by 
Jalil Rimi Khan as will be the preface of all the noble gests and deeds of kings till the 
end of time. 

Rémi Khin, when the slaying was finished, todk large quantities of plunder, and took 
those eighteen persons who had been the chief amirs of the king’s army, mounted on 
buffaloes, to the prince’s camp.** 
then, with the sound of trumpets and drum, gave the signal for rejoicing throughout his army. 
At this moment Rémi Khan arrived at the prince's camp with the captive amirs. Rami 
Khin made his obeisance to the prince and was loaded with favours and encouraged to 
expect great advancement. He received a royal robeof honour, and the king's amirs also 
participated in the favours bestowed on him, for they received robes of honour and were 
given leave to depart for Bidar. By such laudable actions the prince captivated the hearts 
of these men, nay most of the amfre of the king’s army, and made all those who had been his 
enemies subservient to him, so that in a short time the greater number of the army which 
had opposed him, both Dakanis and Foreigners, submitted themselves tc him and were 
origin of royal reign and kingly power, returned in triumph to his capital and showered 
favours upon, and executed justice among, the people of Junnir and the districts, until 
nobody was seen in his dominions with a torn collar, if we except the dawn with its collar torn 
by the torch, and no blood was seen on any, if we except the gloaming tinged by the ruddy 





light of the lamp. 
X.—Aw account or AumaD SHin’s ENTHRONEMENT ON THE THRONE OF SOVEREIGNTY, 
a ig. HIS DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


It has already been mentioned that in the reign of Sultan Mahméd Shih Bahmani the 
king’s authority was much shaken, and most of the amfrs, maliks, and officers, turning aside 
from the path of obedience and submission took the road to the desert of contumacy and 
rebellion. Among these was Majlis-i-Rafi’ Malik Ydsuf ‘adil Khan, who by the king’s 
authority held the country of BijApir and all its dependencies in jdgir. He raised the stan- 


% Thia account differs widely from Firishta’s, who gives to Ahmed himself the crodit of the victory 
As Jahingir Khan's force advaneed, Ahmad fled from Parenda to Paithan, whence he unsuccessfully 
sought aid from Fathullah ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk of Berar. As Jahangir Khin approached Paithap, Abmad retired 
and occupied the hilly country of Jedr, whore he was joined by Navir-ul-Mulk Gujeardti from QddirAbad . 
Jehingir Kb4n marched to Niktpir and cut off Abmad's retreat to Junnir, The two armies lay within 
aix leagues of cach other for nearly a month and aa the rainy season had begun Abmad's troops suffored 
severely. But the amére of the royal army, believing that Ahmad could not escape, neglected all military 
precautions and gave thomeelves up to feasting and drinking. Ahmad marched by night to Nikipdr, 
arrived there carly on the morning of Jane 19, 1490, and fell on the royal army while most of then 
were still ina drunken sleep. Nearly the whole of the army was slain, including the amfra Jahingir 
Khin, Sayyid Ishq, Sayyid Lutfulléh, Nigam Khan, and Fathullih Khan. The other am(rs were captured 
and Abmad, after stripping them down to the knees and parading them round his camp on buffaloes. 
sent them back to Bidar. The battle waa known as “the battle of the garden," from a garden which 
Ahmad laid out on ita site. This battle established Abmad's independence, 
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af position and made the claim ‘‘I and there is none beside me.” In the same 
wey Majlis-i-A‘la Malik Sultan Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk,2¢ who, by the king's command, held 
the whole of the province of Telingana, raised the banner of independence and pride, and 
regarded none béside himself; Malik Fathullah, ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk in the country of Berar, 
raised the standard of usurpation and pride sky-high, and gave currency to the habit of 
rebellion. In the same way all the rest of the amifrs and maliks, who were in their own 
provinces, went astray, and Majlis-i-Mukarram Malik Qasim, Barid-i-Mamalik, who held 
the districts of Qandahir3’ and Ausa?® and their dependencies, raised the banner of 
authority and independence in the capital, Bidar, and took into his own hands the whole 
administration of the country, leaving to Sultin Mahmdd nothing but the name of a king 
In the meanwhile the amira were constantly leading their armies from all parts to Bidar, in 
the attempt to overthrow Malik Qasim, Barid-i-Mamilik. In some of these expeditions 
matters were compounded without bloodshed or fighting, but sometimes the quarrels of 
these erring men could not be settled without an appeal to the eword. In several of these 
expeditions Ashraf-i-Humiyiin Sultan Ahmad Shih Babri was present in person, allaying 
strife, and punishing the quarrelsome and contumacions with the sword, as has already been 
described, until at last, on the date?® which has already been given, the king of the 
took his departure for the eternal abode. 

Since Malik Naib suffered martyrdom at the instigation of the contumacious but still 
frustrated men, and the stirrers up of strife poisoned the mind of the king of the world, 
Mahmiid Shih Bahmani, against His Highness Ashraf-i-Humfyin, Sultin Ahmad Shah 
Bahri, so that armies were several times sent against his highness with a view to crushing 
him, as has been related, the amirs and officers of the kingdom, who were in the service of 
His Highness Ashraf-i-HumAyin, Sultén Ahmad Babri, represented that the disloyal amirs 
‘of the king had obtained the supreme power, and that very little authority was left in the 
hands of the king, while the whole of the attention of these disloyal amfrs was devoted to 
attempts to crush the prince ; and therefore the salvation of the prince’s rule and of his 
dominions lay in his proclaiming himself independent and in his ascending the throne of 
sovereignty and donning the crown of royalty, in order that the administration might be 
efficiently continued and that the dominion might not depart from the great family (of | 
Bahman). 














* This is not correct. Sultdm Quii Qutb-ul-Mulk was of all the great provincial governors the 
most faithful to the house of Bahman, and though he often refused to recognize the orders issued by Qasim 
Barid, he would not formally declare his independence until Mahmdd Shih died in 1518 and his young son 
Ahmad TI was placed on the throne in Bidar by Qasim. Ahmad Nizim-ul-Mulk was the first to 

to the other provincial governors that they should declare their independence of Bider, and all, except 

7 The name of this place is always thus spelt by Muhammadan historians. The correct spelling is 
Kandhir. Tt is on the Manide river, about 65 miles north of Bidar. 

% Situated in 18° 15" N. and 77° 3’ E. 

* The date alreddy given ia Zi-l-Hijjih 24, a.m. §24 (December 27, a.D. 1518) See The History of the 
Bahmani Dynasty by Major J..5, King, p. 147. Firishta (i, 726) gives the dato as Zi-i-Hijjah 4, 924 
(Dec .7, 1818). Sayyid ‘All conveniently ignores the existence of the nominal successors of Mahmdd, 
Abmad TT, *Ali-ud-din, Wali-ullih, and Kalim-ullah, and makes it appear that Ahmad uscended the 
throne os 8 Bahman! king though he carefully avoids describing him as Bahmani and Bivaye gives him 
the distinctive cognomen of his dynasty, Bebri. 
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Therefore his highness, the Sulaim&n of the age, Ashraf-i-Humayan, Sultin A)mad 
Shah Bahri, who was, in the opinion of his loyal officers, the means of continuing the royal 
line and the candle of the family of the KAilafat, at a time when the aspect of the sun fore- 
told the continuance of the kingdom and of ita glory in his family, that is, a.a. 891 (a.p. 1486)'9 
took his seat on the roval throne, and imparted. glory to the crown of ingship by placing 
it upon his head. 

When his majesty ascended the throne he was twenty years of age. it 

The amirs swore fei'ty to the king and tendered their congratulations to him. They 
seattered gold abroad an! received honours and royal favours in measure corresponding 
to their degrees. After that the king paid attention to the wants of his army and his 
subjects, and abolished all tyranny and oppression and raised the standard of justice and 
equity. He made even greater efforts than before to increase his army, in order that he 
might conquer the hereditary domihions of his father and grandfather, which God destined 





AL—A® ACCOUNT OF THE WAR BETWEEN ‘ADIL KHAN AND THE KING OF THE WORLD, 
ASHEAF-I-HouMAYOn, AHMAD Banni. 


When Sultin Aymad Shih Bahri ascended the throne of sovereignty, and the fame of 
his kingdom and justice was through all the world, Majlis-i-Rafi*, Yisuf ‘Adil ‘Khin, who 
was distinguished from ali other amirs of the Dakan by the greatness of his power and the 
extent of his jagirs and his province, and was intoxicated by the numbers of his army and 
hy pride of place, opened the door of strife in his own face. In short, the desire of power 
and conquest entered ‘Adil Khan’s head and he thought that royal robes and the honours 
of the KAddfat were for every seeker after them, whether he had been externally predea- 
tinated to them or not, not knowing that the royal umbrella is a huwmd,!? which spreads not 
the wing of good fortune over any but the elect, and that lordship over men is an ‘angd, *? 
which settles not but on the Qaf of the worth of those who have been accepted, and that a 
kingdom is not administered and maintained solely by means of the abundanoe of treasure 
and the number of one’s adherents and assistanta. 


Malik Yisuf ‘Adil Khan considered that Ashraf-i-Humfyain Sultan Abmad Shih 
Bahri was in one quarter of the Dakan, and that much land intervened between his province 
and Sultfin Abmad’s, which land could without much trouble be added to his province, 
Tt behoved him, therefore, to forestall Abmad Nizim Shih, and to capture and occupy 
that country before he entered it. ‘Adil Khan, therefore , set out from Bijipir, which was 


® This date is wrong by four years. The provincia] governors had been their own masters gince the 
death of Mohammad IT, but Abmad had not technically become a rebel until 1486, in which year his father 
was put to death, for he had been obedient to his father, who was regent. From the time of his father’s 
death ho waa in open rebellion, but it waa not until 1490 that he, Yaeuf ‘Adil Khan of Bijapdr, and 
Fathullah ‘Imid-ul-Mulk of Berir declared themselves, at Abmad's instance, independent. 

41 Ahmad’s age is here absurdly understated. Firishta does not give it, but in 1478 he had been 
considered sufficiently dangerous to be banished from court and cannot then have been leas than 
twenty-five years of age. His father was then at least aixty-five years of age and it is probable that 
Ahmad was thirty or even moro, #0 that he wag now probably about forty, and in 1490, when he actually 
declared his independence, forty-four or forty-five. 

“7 A fabulous bird of happy omen, supposed to fly constantly in the air without touching the ground 
and to indicate that the head on which ite shadow falls will wear a crown. 

#2 A fabulous bird said to dwell in Qif or Mount Caucasus, The legend is similar to that of the 
phenix. 
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his capital, with a very large army and encamped before the fort of Ranibari. As that 
over the command to one of his officers, in order that he might then make it his base of 
operations against Ahmad Nigim Shah’s country, and capture that country with ease. 

When the king’s spies reported to him Yasuf ‘Adil Khan's expedition, he issued orders 
for the assembling of his army, and prefects and muster-masters were sent in haste to all 
parts of the kingdom to bid the amirs and chief officers of the army to assemble at court 
with their troops. In a short time a very large army was thus collected, with which the 
king marched against the enemy. When the royal army arrived at Ghi;i Vabalad, near 
which was the army of Majlis-i-Rafi‘ Ydsuf ‘Adil Kh4n, the king commanded that the 
pasa at the head of the ghd¢ through which the invaders must pass, should be blocked, in 
order that their retreat might be cut off and that they might be confounded in the whirl- 
pool of perplexity. 

Although this plan for crushing the enemy was very well conceived, Masnad-i-‘Ali 
Malik Nasir-ul-Mulk and the rest of the amirs humbly represented that to close entirely 
the enemy's way of retreat would but compel him toinvade still further the king's dominions 
this advice and ordered the amirs to choose a camping ground for the army. Then the king 
issued a farm4n to the kélie dwelling in those parts, authorizing them to plunder and slay 
the enemy. The &élis had been hoping and praying for such a permission. The enemy's 
it without shedding ita skin like a snake. The Adlis crept through this jungle on dark 
without any serious opposition, and when the day broke, took refuge again in the jungle 
with clouds of arrows, and thus in « short time reduced ‘the army of ‘Adil Shih"! to great 
straits, The enemy's spirit was entirely broken, and at last, without fighting and without 
having acquired any honour, they determined to retreat, and set forth on their retreat by 
that road which passed close to the camp of the royal army. Sit.ce the king's army had closed 
the enemy’s line of retreat and every pass was occupied bys detachment of royal troops, 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that ‘Adil Khan extricated himself alive. The royal 
army fell upon his troops anddefeated them with great slaughter and those of the enemy 
who dismounted and fledon foot escaped, while those who would not dismount and throw 
king returned in triumph to hic capital.‘® 

Here Sayyid ‘Ali incaut iously admits that Ydsuf was as much o king as hia hero was. 

65 It is not easy to identify this raid of Yfsuf ‘Adil Shah's. The author of the Hasdrin-us-Salatin 
says that Khwaja Jahin of Bijapur completed the fortress of Parends in 1487, but there is no mention of 
any interruption of the work by Ahmad. According to Firishta, Apmad’s firnt enterprise after hie declara. 
tion of independence in 1400 was the reduction of Danda-Réjpéri (Chaul), the siege of which place he had 
raised on heatin of the death of his father in 1486. The siege now occupied him for ten months or a 
yoar, at the end of which time the fortress surrendered and leit Ahmad iree to march on Daulatébid. 
(F. i, 186.) ‘The account can hardly refer to Apmad’s expedition to Bijapur in a, p. 1503-04 which 
was undertaken forthe purpose of compelling Ydeuf » Adi! Shah to revoke hie ordinance establishing the 
Shieh religion (F. ii, 19), and/it is not improbable that the incident hes been invented by Sayyid * Al 
for the glorification of Ahmad. 
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XII.—Aw account oy Aumap Nizim Sen's EXPEDITION acatnst DavLAaTABAD. 
attention to Deogir, which is generally known as Daulataibad. This is a very strong fort, 
situated on a high hill, so strong that it has never been taken. So wonderful is the con- 
struction: of bie on .ajec.o:grest:ene: the abomsewerd:in-die bectinewand amparte, that it 

pinion, nay, it is certain, thatit isnot the work of men, but of some 
more powerful agency, brit npeienlly mevonldink the ork beyond the power of men.‘® 

Sultan Mahmid Bahmani had entrusted the kolwdli and governorship of the fort of 
Daulatabad, with the city and the surrounding district, to Malik Sharq and Malik Wajih, 47 
two brothers who were among Sultan Mahmiid’s trusted officers. Since the time 
wen, Saleen, Seat Ree Fine bed omjendet, Sha: Hrrene: Malin Dennat nda remdoned 
confident by the impregnability of Daulat&bid, had set foot in the desert vellion 
strife. As the king was always anxious to conquer his hereditary dominion 
preparations for the conquest of that lofty fortress. pitirpetaensighildia humaeashe 
force of arms appeared to be very difficult, Ahmad Nigim Shah determined first to treat 
courteously and diplomatically with ita governors and to endeavour to win their hearts. 
He therefore opened communications with themand gave in marriage to Malik Wajih-ud-din 
one of the daughters of Malik Naib, who was in his palace,*® thus establishing friendship 
with him on a firm foundation. But since Malik Sharaf-ud-din’s star was declining and the 
days of his prosperity drawing towards evening, he withdrew himself from the friendship 
Wajt-ud-din, was changed to enmity. Vor Malik Sharaf-ud-din had considered the matter 

o | melusion that the result of this alliance with Ahmad Nizim Shih 
soniid Snmdicton enotishniy Sarthe teks ioftRs comanaindiel Shaxfoet: Malik Sharaf-ud-din’s wrath 
increased daily and he was ever resolving plans for the undoing of his brother, until at last 
he compassed his death. 

After the murder of Malik Wajih-ud-din, his widow, the daughter of Malik Naib, went 
et EA SEROTEC STESRIIE RGEC NTT BIER PRR OPT 

The king comforted the victim of tyranny and resolved to revenge her on the tyrant, and 
roicapbune: tha dent of Daulata bi and the country belonging to it; and he set out with o 
large army for Daulatabad. When he reached Daulat&bid he encamped before it, and his 
army surrounded the fortress and prevented all: ingress and egress. The next day the king 
mounted his horse and reconnoitred the fortress. He perceived that its reduction by foroe 
of arms would be very: difficult and that's protracted siege would be necessary. He came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to gain possession of it by stratagem, and he there- 
fore summoned Masnad-i-‘Ali Malik Nasir-ul-Mulk and all his other amiys and officers, and 
took counsel with them. When Nasir-ul-Mulk and the rest of the amirs had heard what 
the king had to say, they said that his object could best be attained by laying waste and 
plundering the Dpslattbtd district every year stlinevest time, and tiine depriving She fart .<t 

- 48 The fort was built by Mohammad Tughlog between 1337 and 1343. 

47 Sic, for Malile Sharef-ud-din and Malik Wajth-ud-din. In subsequent passages I have corrected 


the names. | 

gg Re ay A AS eh ES Her name was Bibi Zainab and she bore to Wajih- 
nd-din a son named Moti. Sharaf-ud-din, who was governor of the provines, while his brother was 
commandant of the fort of DewulatébAd, cherished the ambition of declaring his independence and much, 
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supplies, by which process the defenders would be compelled to surrender. The king then issued 

XIIL.—AnN acCCOUNT OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF AHMADNAGAE. 
of the most necessary for the comfort of mankind, great kings in all countries have left behind 
them wonderful monuments by building cities and laying out gardens planted with fruitful 
trees. The king of the age and the earth (Ahmad Nizim Shih), who was ever aolicitous for 
the welfare of the world and its’inhabitants, determined to found a city. As it had been 
decided that the king should lead an army every year to Daulatabid to plunder and lay 
the considerable distance which intervened between Daulatébid and his capital, which 
in those days was Junnir, he determined to found a city between Junnir and Daulatabid 
in order that he might dwell there until the fall of DaulatAbid and his army would not have 
so far to march. He therefore pitched on the site of Abmadnagar, exactly half way 
between Junnér and Daulatibad, in a tract which in climate and in greenness and 
freshness of its hills and plains, may be compared with Paradise, and is indeed second only 
to the Paradise on high. 

Some historians have given the following account of the founding of the fair city of 
Abmadnagars Abmad Nizim Shih, who was very fond of hunting and of wandering in 
the country, was one day hunting with some of his companions and nobles in the plain on 
which Abmadnagar now stands. A fox was viewed, and the king ordered the hounds to 
hard preased by the hounds, he turned on them and faced them, ready to make a fight for 
his life. The king was much astonished and determined to build his new capital on the spot, 
deeming that the land which could instil such courage into a feeble animal like the fox, was 
a fit place for a king’s abode“? He communicated his design to the omirs and companions 
who were with him, and they applauded it. He then consulted his ministers and astrologers 
who declared that the spot was a fit one for the capital. 

When it was finally decided to build the capital in that spot, the king halted there and, 
having ordered the astrologers to select an auspicious day for the beginning of the work, 
summoned surveyors, architects, and builders from Junnér to lay out and build the city. 
An auspicious day was selected, and the surveyors, architects and builders obeyed the king's 
commands, and laid out and began to build the city with its palaces, houses, squares and shops, 
and laid out around it fair gardens. In a short time, a very fine city was brought to completion 
under the king's personal supervision. 

When the question of the naming of the new city came up for consideration, the king 
remembered that the city of Abmadibid in Gujarat, which was built by the late Sultan 
A‘mad of that country, had been so called from the king who built it, his minister, and the 
Qézt of the sacred law, who all bore the name of Ajmad. In this case also, by a fortunate 
«coincidence, the king’s name was Almad, the name of his minister, Masnad-i- ‘Ali, Malik 
Nasir-ul-Mulk Gujarati, was Ahmad, and the Qézi of <n ris use aead renga 
Abmad. For this reason the new capital was named Ahmadnag 

(To be continued.) 
4 A similar story is told of the foundation of Bidar, Nirmal, and other towns. In fact there are 
very jew towns in the Dakan, the foundation of which is recorded, of which the story is not told. 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF E AND O IN MARWARI AND GUJARATI. 
By PANDIT VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA SHASTRI: SANTINIKE?\.s A. 

THE controversy between Dr, Tessitori and Mr. Divatia regarding the above subject 
leads me to write the following lines which may throw a little light on some of the points 

It is a well-known fact that the Sanskrit diphthongs ai and au ( @, Mf) are com- 
posed of two vowels, a-+-s and a--w respectively ; and though each of these two groups of 
vowels has two syllables separately, they form only one syllable in the resultant diphthongs; 
For a diphthong is a long vowel, and therefore its component vowels must combine them- 
selves in such a way that they may not exceed the regulation quantity of one long vowel. 
It therefore follows that the component vowels must suffer loss in their original quantity 
and such loss may be unequal in amount in the mutual adjustment, that is to say, the one 

This is what the Pratisikhyas affirm when they say that the first element of adiphthong 
(i.¢. a, % ) is short and the second (i.c. 5 or u, %, g, ) is far longer than the first.! 

Tt has, however, not been strictly followed in the vernaculars, for, as we shall see later 
on, sometimes the first and sometimes the second element of a diphthong has been 

Neither the as ( i ) (with a single exception, see Hem., VIII, 1.161; Trivikrama, II, 2. 
74— Shadbhdshd, B.S.S. p. 150), nor aw ( sit) of Sanskrit is to be found in Prakrita, the 
former becoming generally (i) a-i, 37-g- , and the latter a-u, q-a- , both in two syllables, 
and sometimes (ii) ¢, 7, and o, sff, respectively. 

The Prakritic a-i and a-u in two syllables gradually began to contract themselves 
into one syllable again, according to the principle of quiescence or disappearance of medial 
or final vowela—a process the operation of which is seen widely, not only in our vernaculars, 
but also in the Vedic and classical Sanskrit, about which I have already discussed in detail 
elsewhere? By the word quiescence, for which I have used the Sanskrit term grasia ( Wet ), 








following Prof. Jogeshchandra Ray in the article referred to, I mean a vowel sound which 
first becomes inarticulate and then gradually disappears or is deprived of its proper or 





original quantity. For instance, from the stem or crude form rdjan in the singular number 
fourth ee pending ¢ we have first ri-ja-ne in three syllables, and then, according to the prin- 
ciple above mentioned and the rules thereof, the second syllable, 1.¢., a in ja first becomes 
quien and finally disappears, giving rise to the form rdj-ne in two syllables, which again 
in accordance with Sandhi rules coalesces into rdjie. Let us take another example. The 
H. chawtha ( ber ) is derived from Skt. chafurthaka through the stages as follows :— 
(i) cha-tur-tha-ka > (ii) Pr. cha-u-¢¢ha-a> (iii) cha-w-t¢hd> (iv) chaw-thd>(v) chau-thd. Herein 
the third stage, a trisyllabic word cha-u-fthd can never change into the fourth stage chaw- 
etd until the second syllable (i.e. the w of the trisyllabic cha-w-#{ha) lessens its own quantity 
or mdird and combines with the preceding syllable, ic. the a in cha. This decrease in quan- 
tity is governed by a principle which I have explained in the paper alluded to. For the 

1 According to 2k. Pr., Bonares, XIII, 4l, the méird of the first element (a) is 4 and that of 
the groond (f or «) is 1}. See Toi, Pr, Mysore, II. 26—29. (Ubbata says $+14=2,) 

2m ity A i, Vol. XXV, pp. 26 ff 
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According to this principle of lessening the quantity of a vowel, new sets of diphthongs 
have found their way into our vernaculars. But in these, the sounds were changed owing 
to the shifting of the accent or stress, sometimes on the first and sometimes on the second 
element, and also because of the peculiarity of pronunciation of the first element, i.¢. a, in 
different vernaculars. 

As regards the wide sound of and in Marwari and Gujarati, I think, it is due to the 
accent, or stress, on the first part of a‘ anda". And so it goes without saying that here I 
am at one with Mr. Divatia, who has clearly said (Indian: Antiguary, Feb, 1918, p. 41) “that 
when in the vocalic groupof sf ¥ or wg, 31 is accented the ¢,~ getting subordinate, the 
ultimate result is the wide sound & si." But I amat one with Dr. Tessitori in his dis- 
agreement with Mr. Divatia when the latter says that “stg and 377 pass through an 
intermediate step—sjq and ¥ q (eventually 7a and 37%) before assuming the wide 
sounds Sy and sf.” As regards the narrow sound of ¢ and 4, it owes its existence 
to the accent on the second part. of a-i (dissyllable) and a-u (dissyllable) and not of a’ (mono- 
syllable) and a* (monosyllable). Here the accented i and u become e and op respectively, 
and they are narrow, because there are no other elements whatever to widen them ; and then 
the preceding a is assimilated with the following ¢ and o according to the Prakritic rules for 
assimilation. I should note here what Mr. Divatia has stated (ibid.) in this connection : 
“ When in these groups (stg and 87 z) the f-¢ are accented, their prominence leads 
to the uniting of # and g and syand ¢ into the narrow ¢ and sf.” 

Examples are needed to illustrate what I have to say, but before producing them I must 
briefly discuss the question of accent above mentioned. At the very outset it should be 
borne in mind that accentuation of words has undergone a great many changes from the 
Vedic time downward. The accent which was the cause of original corruption of a word 
does not necessarily continue to be in its place so long as the word remains either in the 
same or other form; for it may have a different accent resulting, in some cases, in its 
assuming a further new form. I do not wish here to enter into details, but simply to say 
as @ general proposition that accentuation in Prakrita has played a great partin forming the 
words of different vernaculars. Evidence has been given by Sir R. G, Bhandarkar in his 
Wilson Philological Lectures, of the accent on the penultimate or final syllable, from which 
# number of new words have found their place in our vernaculars, But he did not cite any 
Prakritic words in support of his view though such words are not wanting. Mark the 
following words : vddilla also wéila (Skt. vydkula) ; daivea (Skt, daive) ; paraveasa (Skt. pare- 
onfa). Here the accent is evidently on the penultimate sVilable. Tt ean, however, 
also be shown that sometimes in Prakrita the first syllable of a word is accented. Let me 
here draw attention to the following words which will support this contention: nivve- 
dayilavea (Skt. nivedayitarya), Samardichchakahd, fibliotheca Indica, p. 134 - sapparihdas (Skt. 
saparihisa), Shadbhdshd, p. 47 ; jovvana or juevana (Skt. yauvana ), Kumdérapdla, II, 18: 
sochchia (Skt. Véuch-+-tvd or ya), Prdkyttarapdvatdra, XII, 78 ; eto, These words invariably 
earry the accent on the first syllable which accounts for the doubling of those consonants 
which have to bear the brunt of the stress, The same thing happens in different vernag. 
ulars. Mark the following Bengali expressions: (i) sakkale jane, ‘all know’; (ii) kakkAano 
nd, ‘ never’ ; (iii) KichchNiu dibo nd, ‘ nothing I will give ' ; (iv) badda garam, ‘ foo hot "+ (¥) chorto 

gachh, ‘a very small tree’; ete. So in Hindi: Kausikka and Gaufamma for Kauéika and 
Gautama respectively (Hammira-réso, Nagripractrini, p. 9).3 ‘The subject of coontun. 


7 Sometimes doubling is made tosuita metre. Instances are abundant in Prthvirijariso, 
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tion in Prakrita and the vernaculars is a very important one which, if not properly 
attended to, will leave unexplained several points of word formation in our vernaculars. 

With this preliminary remark I proceed to examine a few words to find out the 
influence of accents in determining the process of corruption :— 

(i) Skt. khadira> (ii) Pr. khaira>(iii) kha‘ra>(iv) H. P. M. khaira, IT (usually 
so written, but strictly, hair, the final vowel a being dropped and thus the 
word becoming practically monosyllabic). 

Here in the second stage, (ii) khaira evidently contains three syllables (kha-t-rah), Now m 
the third stage, the word kAa‘ra, which is dissyllabic (kAa‘-ra), could by no means be formed 
unleas the second of the three syllables in the second stage was reduced in quantity and 
thus easily blended with its preceding syllable or. vowel (i.e. a in kAa-), making the word a 
dissyllabic one ; and this reduction in the quantity of the second syllable in the second stage, 
(kha-i-ra) becomes logically impossible unless the quantity of the first syllable is some- 
what strengthened and lengthened by some stress or accent on it. 
Similarly 

(i) Skt. chatushka>(ii) Pr. chaiikka > (iii) Maton, H. P. M. giakesaaieki: 

ara (—chauk, ta ). 


Here the existence of the third stage which is a dissyllabic one depends entirely on the 
reduction in the quantity of the second syllable in the second stage which is effected by 
In a similar way we may explain the cases where there are aya or ava in a Sanskrit or 
Prakrita word. Thus: 
1. (i) Skt. nayana> (ii) Pr. nayana or nayana (with ya-sruti)> (iii) nay-na> (iv) nay- 
na>>(v) H. P. na‘na>(vi) natn or nain ( wa, &e ). 








2. (i) Skt. kavala>(ii) kav‘la>(iii) kavla>(iv) ka“la>(v) kal or kawl ( wie, 
are) 
In the above instances the ya, y*, or y, and va, e*,orv have gradually become i and u 


respectively, because they are not accented. It is evident from Vedic texts that ya and te 
undergo sarhprasdrana only when they are not accented ; on the other hand when they are 
accented they do not do so. For example, from y' yaj, ‘ to sacrifice’, we have w-fd on the 
one side and iydj-a on the other ; from \/ vad, ‘to speak", udi-td4, udyd-te, when the root is 
unaccented, and wida-is when it is accented. This fact has been noticed by Dr. Tessitorl, 
too, when he says (ante, Sept. 1918, p. 231) “so long as the v in kasa-raff retains the 
stress or emphasis . . . it can never undergo samprasdrana.”’ The principle working here 
is not difficult to understand. Accent or stress strengthens a syllable, which then cannot 
be subject to a change. 

Let us now illustrate what has been said before regarding the wide and narrow s 

of 2, 6 and é, 6 in Marwiri and Gujarati. 
(i) Skt. eaira (dissyllable)>(ii) Pr. va‘ra {trisyllable) <(iii) G. vaira (dissyllable) > 
(iv) vair =vair==(with a pronunciation different from that of the Skt. diphthong a#) 

vir, 47 

Here in the third stage, vatra, which is derived from the second (vvira, trisyllable), as shown 
above, there are two syllables, va‘ and ra; the accent falls here on the first part of the first 
syllable, wai, i.c. on the va or a of ea and not on the whole syllable vai. The accent having 
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dae 


fallen thereon aiesstiane and lengthens it to some extent, while the following 1 though 
reduced to something less than its normal proportion affects the preceding vowel sound thus 
making the whole gound of the vocalic group (at) somewhat oblique. It may be compared 
with the @ sound in English, that is, the sound of a in ‘hat’ lying half way between é (or 
é long) and @ (or @ long), The M,H.P, words like khair, @t. (Skt. thadira>Pr, khaira) 
should be explained in this way though the sound of ai in them differs, as has ably been 
mentioned by Mr. Divatia (ante, Jan. 1918, p. 26). 

I have already hinted that the narrow sound of ¢, 6 has come from dissyllabic a-i and 
a-w, the process being through the accent falling on the second syllable, i.c. on the i and u 
of a-t and a-u, they are turned into ¢ and o respectively, or in other words, according to the 
native grammarians, firstly there is the guna transformation of i and u into ¢ and o; and 
secondly the preceding @ of the original a-i and a-u and the subsequent a-¢ and a-o is 
oujiciciai Sisa$ide dabluidndgy 06 VES icalall Pele Sow: Hanis either in Sanskrit or Pali- 
Prakrita. As it will take up too much space I purposely refrain here from explaining these 
rules in detail, citing, however, only two examples from the Sanskrit grammar, which are 
well known to all, viz. upa-+- ejate=upejate, upa-+ oshalimuposhali (Panini, VI, 1. 94). 

I believe, every ¢ and o, as result of Sandhi of d+ i and a+ in Sanskri and Prakrita 
and vernaculars as well, have appeared in this way and in this way only. # and o though 
still regarded as Sandhyakshara or diphthong in Sanskrit grammars through tradition, had 
long ago, even at the time of some of the Prdtiédihyas lost that character and become single 
vowels, which could only be due to the process suggested above. 

Sanskrit ai and aw have generally assumed two forms each in Prakrita, @-4 and ¢, and 
a-u and o respectively, As regards the first forms, a-4 and a-u, it should be observed that 
they are dissyllables, while originally in Sanskrit they were monosylla | rit 
syllables as, au split themselves in Prakrita into dissylables a-i and a-u respectively. And 
then).in course of time, these dissyllabic a-i and a-u gradually became monosyllabic 
e and o through the process explained above. Now the whole» process stated stands 
thus :— 

(1) Skt. kaildsa> Pr, kaildsa (=ka-i-ld-sa-)> *kaelidea (=ka-e-ld-ea)> Pr. keldaa, 
(2) Skt. kaildsa> Pr, kailésa (=ba-i-la-sa)>(vernaculars such ag B.) ka'ldsa or kala, 
usually written kaildea. 
It goes without saying that this process holds good as regards 0, too. 

Here in the first series Pr. ka-i-Id-sa continued to be pronounced for some time in fonr 
syllables with its accent unaltered. ie-celaaernenpeghr -geaginn eth -mutpescael jpn h-ae 
on i, changing it into e, the whole form becoming *ha-e-ld-aa. Following the law of. : 
in pronunciation the preceding a merged in the following ¢ which had double strength of 
a long and accented vowel, and this resulted in the trisyllabic form, Pr. keldaa. 

A few words of explanation are required about the change of é into ¢, and of u into o when 
they are accented. Examples of such cases are numerous, as will be borne out by the follow. 
ing: G. gora (gor*), ‘family priest’, < Skt. guru; M. mehuna (mehunt) < Pr, 
<8kt. mithuna ; 8, peu < Pr. pivo < Skt. pitrika ; ete., ete. That the guea in Vedic Sans. 
krit is duv to accent is proved beyond any shade of doubt. For ae Oe Grom iv 
(to go’) and i-Ai’; bédha-ti (from V/budh ‘to wake’ and bud-dhg; eto. Som é and 
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«w undergo guaa before a conjunct letter; as Pr. penda < Skt. pinda, Pr. tonda < Skt. 
tunda (Hem. VIII, 1. 85, 116). This fact goes to show that the guna in such cases has been 
caused by the conjunct: letter affecting the preceding i, « in the same way as an accent or 

Though it may seem from what has been said above that a narrow é can never 
come from Pr. a-i, of which the last member i does not change into e, we find in some 
cases the wide ¢ gradually changing into a narrow ¢. I quote here the following words of 
Dr. Tessitori:—There is in modern Marwari-Gujsrati a marked tendency to pronounce 
é and @ less wide when they are final than in other cases. . . - In some cases the vowel 
is actually heard as narrow.” (Italics are mine.) Instances have been given by him 
(Ante, 1918, Sept., p. 232). The cause of it is a natural one. For the sound of é (= @ asa 
in English ‘ hat’) lies, as has been stated above, half way between é and 4. One starting 
from é cannot reach @ without passing through 2 (=a). Thus the gradation is: 

(i)é> Gi) 2> (iii) 4. 
I cannot, however, say whether 4 is actually found in the place of ¢ in any word of 
Marwiri-Gujarati, but there is possibility of its being so. 

The sound ¢ (@) is seen in Bengali in such words as eka (ek*), ‘one’, pronounced wk* ; 
dekha, ‘see’, pronounced dakha; etc. It is seen also in Sinhalese, in which it is further 
divided into two, long and short, as mada ‘a ram ' (generally transliterated as med, =a in 
‘hat ’), B. madhd (generally written medhd) <Skt. mendaka ; nena (=nena), B. gen, (though 
generally written as the followin, Skt.) < Skt. jadna; pakum, ‘mud’, B. pekd (written 
pékd or in some quarters paka) < Skt. panka or paikaka. This sound, with some diver- 
sities, exists in several other vernaculars the treatment of which is not necessary here. 

Now it will be seen in the above Bengali words that the sound in question has been 
expressed, though not adequately, sometimes by ¢, and sometimes by dof the elements of 
which it is made. (The sound @ is a combination of that of ¢ and). But sometime 
again, it is represented in Bengali by yd ; as the same word dekha is now written by those 
who intend to represent the sound phonetically, as dydkha (or dydkho), Instances of this 
kind of writing abound in old Bengali MSS. In Sinhalese, too, this sound is expressed by 
@ which is open in that tongue together with the symbol of y joined to a consonant. It 
is, thus, that when the English word ‘ manager’ is transliterated into Bengali we come 
‘across two sorte of spelling, viz, (i) menejdr*, or (ii) mydnejdr* ; while in Hindi it is written 
mainegjar? (*rwT). Sometimes 4 is also seen for the same sound in Bengali though 
nok properly ; as, ‘Harrison Road ’ is written either (i) Hérisan Road, or (ii) Herisan Road, ot 
{iii) Hydrisan Road. Similarly we see the English word ‘catalogue’ written in Gujarat as 
ketdldg: (424%), and so ‘ assistant ° asdsistamt® ( mize ), ‘malaria’ as meleriyd 
of Haul ) ete., etc. 

As regards 6 from 6 in modern Marwiri-Gujarati it is to be explained in the follow- 
ing way. Sometimes the second member of the group a-w being accented as stressed 
turns itself into ¢ and that ¢ predominating overcomes the preceding a which now 
may not actually be a vocalic group of a-u or a* in spite of its apparent possibility, and 
consequently the above explanatio cannot be applied there. In such cases, in the beginning 
of the final word of a compo we have an u or @ which being accented changes into a 
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Thus, the word «qérg is pronounced in Marwari-Gujaritt réjhdva (=rd{hdr), 
with wide d, but sometimes rdfhdra (=rathdr*) with narrow 6, as Dr. Tessitori says. Here 
the original Skt. is réshjrakdfa whence through Pr. gradually came rattha-dia > rétha- 
iia > ritha*ya (ta becoming ra). Here in this last stage the final a of the first word and the 
initial @ of the last one have become together a" (=4), the whole compound word being in 
three syllables (ra-fha*-+a) as already explained, and we have at last rdjhérs or rithér. 
But the derivation of the word ridvhdy may be traced through a different process, viz. 
rdtha-tira > rdgh*-tiy* > rath-ay* > rifhdy®, the accented @ of tir becoming ¢.4 

The same process may be the origin of the narrow 4 in such words as aveva (or aver") 
ete., as, Skt. avetyava > avaytva > ava'va > av-iva > av-éra-avéva (or aver). But néra 
(or nér*) is to be explained thus: (i) Skt. nagara > Pr. nayara > na‘va > na-ira > na-era 
>, néra (nér*) ; or (ii) na*ra >! néra, and then gradually néra (nér*) as in the case of the trans- 
formation of rdihdy* into rdthd;y* , though it is not unlikely that in this last example, i.¢, 
rdjhér* the cause of the change lies in the loss of that element in 6 which renders the 
simple sound an oblique one, i.¢. the u of o*. 


MISCELLANEA. 


PaIsicut IN THE PRAERITA-KALPATARU. 

The late regretted 8. P. V. Ranganathaswami 
Arysvaragun waa quite correct in his remarks in 
the important article on Paiéich! Prikrit in the 
Indian Antiquary for November 1919, so for na 


they refer to my account in the Bhandarkar Com- | 
memoration Volume of RamatarkavAgise’s claasifi- | 


based on Lassen's TneNtutioncs. Since then, I have 
myselt: been able: 16 mady, the: India OMe: MS, 0f 
the Prakrita-balpatarw. Laasen's “chaska" cer- 
tainly does not exist, and the correct word, as the 
Pandit has said, ia evidently chotushko. I may add 
thes T hare save otaed ie shoe Fae chapter 


‘Lam, however, right in saying that Hemachandra 
does mention three varieties of Paidichi That is 
to aay, ho describes Paiddchi and two varieties of 


ChiillikA-paiéachike (see iv, 925, 327). 


which, at the time, was the only authority staat 


my reach. That will now be corrected in my forth- 








¢ That the process réfha-dy*> rétha-dra> rd¢héy® ia also quite possible has alroady been said. 


no way invalidate the main argument of the portion 
of the article in which they are quoted. It is 


A NEW GUPTA INSCRIPTION. 

This inscription was discovered by me a few 
months ago in the course of my listing tour at 
Tumain, a village in the Esagarh District of Gwalior 
State, situated about forty miles to the weet of 
Eran. Unfortunately the right portion (possibly 
more than one half) of the inscription is risaing 
and consequently the first part of all the lines ia 
logt. The inscription will be published in detail . 


‘Mong with facdimile in the Epigraphia Indica. 


But os this must take some time, I hasten to give 
here a summary of the contents of the inscription 
with brief remarks on its historical bearing for the 


| information of scholars. 


The contents of the inscription can be briefly sum. 
marised aa follows:—In the existing portion of 
line 1 is preserved the latter part of a verse which 


epparently refers to Samudragupta. 
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ocean. Line 2 is dedicated to Kurméiragupta I 
here described os Chandragupta’s son, who pro- 
tected the whole earth as a chaste and devoted 
wife, Line 3 praises Gharolkachagupta who ia com- 
pared to the moon and who is spoken of as having 
won by (the prowess of) his arms the good fame 
attained by his ancestora. Line 4 specifies in 
words the date of the inscription, namely, the year 
116 of the era of the | Gupta) sovereigns and mentions 
ge AR Ae: ANAS er sheers 

ining two lines record the construction of 





relies Pat rerrtparetatereseopiene bya | 


band of brothers, residenta of Tumbavana which 
tion was found. 

is this, that it enablea us to recognise with cer- 
tainty a member of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
whose identity waa hitherto a matter of surmig 
only. The person in question is Ghatotkachagupta, 


a neme which wae eo far known from two documents — 
(1) o seal 1 found at Basarh bearing the inscription | 


Sri Ghatotkachaguptarya and (2) 8 coin? in the St. 
Petersburg collection which, according to Mr. Allan, 
bears on the obverse a marginal legend ending in 
gupta, and beneath the king’s arm the name 
Ghato with a crescent above and on the reverse o 
legend which seems to read Aramadifyal. Dr. 
Bloch was inclined to identify Ghatotkschagupta 


the father and predecessor of I, 
and this view was approved of by the late Dr. V. 


A. Smith. 3 But Mr, Allan‘ in his Catalogue of the 
Gupia Coins inthe British Museum rightly points 
out the difficulties in the way of this identification 
and surmises that Ghatotkachagupta waa probably 
a member of the Imperial Gupta family and that he 


probably held some office at the pas itteg | 


Yuvardja Govindagupta who wes govér 





Vaiéali (Basarh) Fonday tel Siehek bahia satin 
Chandragupta IL The Ghato of the coin in the St. 
Petersburg collection ia believed by Mr. Allan to 
oe still another Ghatotkachagupta on the ground 
that the style and weight of the coin place it about 
the end of the fifth century and that it therefore 
cannot be referred either to Ghatotkacha, father of 
Chandragupta I, or to Ghstotkachagupta of the 
Bagarh seal. But this conclusion which is arrived 
et from such general evidence can bo only 
approximate and not exact. [t certainly requires to 
be modified in the light of the new information 
supplied by our inecription. 

Hitherto the identification of Ghatotkachsgupta 
remained uncertain because he waa known only 


from his seal and coin which did not mention hia 


relations and because he was not 


| genealogical 
réferred to in any of the genealogical lista of the 


Guptes known sofar. Thia want is now supplied 
by the genealogical list given in our inscription 
which places Ghatotkachagupta immediately after 
Kuméragupta lL. Unfortunately the word expressing 
aN a PgR i 

aod Ghatotkachagupta, which probably occurred 
in the inscription, is lost with the missing portion 
of the stone. It would appear, however, that 


| Ghatotkachagupta was a son of Kumiragupta I and 


during the reign of hia father beld the office’ of 
the governor of the province of Eran (Airikina) 
which included Tumbavana (the place where the 
inscription waa recorded). This latter was evi- 


of the Basarh seal with Makinife:Ciaatotinaien, | dently the reason why his name is recorded in the 


inscription although it refera iteelf to the reign of 
Kumiragupta L Our inscription further gives a 
definite date for Ghatotkachsagupta, namely, 4. E. 
116 (=a.D, 435). This date is so convenient aS 
to make it élmost certain that the G : 
gupta of the Basarh seal, of the coin of St. Peters- 


burg collestion and of our inscription were el 


M. BH. GARDE. 


*... BOOK-NOTICE. 
Tax A®¥svaL Reroat or Tux Mysong ARce#0- The somewhat bewildering iconography of South 
LocrcaL DEranTMzNT ron THE Yran 1919. | India is again represented in the plates, and it 


Bangalore, Government Presa. 
Mr. KR. Nerasimhachar, Director of Archmo- 
logical Research, Mysore, has produced a credit. 


able and well-illustrated report of energetic depart. 


mental work during the year 10910. 





t Director-General of Archmology's Annual Report for 1903-04, pp. 102 and 107. 


je well that it should be eo, for the more Europe 
studente learn of this, the betts will they be ablo 


ormament. They should also be specially cull grate: 
fel for the illustrations of the méstikals (memo- 


2 Allan's Catalogue of the Coina of the Gupta Dynasties, etc. in the British Museum, p. 149 and 
plate XXIV, 3, and Introduction, p. liv. 

3 Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society for 1905, p, 153; Early History of India(edition of 1014), 
p. 280, note 1. ‘4 Allan's Catalogue, Introduction, pp xvi-xvii andlie. 

5 That Ghatotkachagupta enjoyed’a share in the Government is also proved by his having bis 
own seal and coin. 
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rials) shown on plate V, aa these are the counter- 
parts of the. family mural tablets and bas-reliefe 


hojlia Sele ai ever Basape Seieree mre TY 


digi chests or lamnp-pillars on plate ned are 
extremely interesting and one is glad to note three 
good plates of inscriptions of the Gangas and the 
Hoyasalaa. 


There are however two points in the Repors 


that are of special Interest to myself. The im- | re 
| eld. and overn sanelenh Infie-dinl iAdin\igindkdlly 


ecriptiona reported of two of the Nayaka of Ickeri 
dated a.p. 1600 and 1662 (Venkatappa [1 and 
Bhedrappa), because of the visits to that now lost 
capital in the days of Virabhadra and Venkatappa 
Mundy and Della Valle. In such cases we have 
os left by themselves, and the stories of their Courts 
as they appeared to contemporary European 
visitors. For instance, Peter Mundy in 1637 thus 
quaintly describes Virabbadra, “Idare say there 
is hardly such another groase proportionable man 
to bee found in all his owne dominions off aboutt 
30 yeares of age.” (Travels, ed. Temple, Hakluyt 
Society, vol. III, p. 82). 

The other point is a note on p. 12 regarding an 
inscription which is worth quoting in full: “ At 
Rimpura near Kajaba is an inscription, EC. 
XII, Gubbi 27, dated 1606, which is of great 
interest from a sanitary point of view. It states 
that it was decided at a meeting of the villagers 
that no corpse should be buried within an arrow- 
shot of a well that had been newly built, and that 


next. We have some evidence here of the ideas 


vinciahathadsnesd baited saan’ 
It is indeed interesting to note that villagers 
in Bouth India in the late 17th Century a.p. recog- 


is the modernity of the ways and thought of the 
people. Take the extraordinary “ modern-ness” 


of mind that is in the Arthaidsira of Chipakyas 


with ite “on and off" drink licences; take tho 
“ Domesday Book™ of Kulottunga Chola in the 
very year of that of William the Congueror 
(4.D. 1086) ; take the self-governing municipalities 
and local areas of ancient India. Even if these last 
be locked at in the light of relics of the Oriental 
policy of Alexander the Great, the ‘ides is old 


Tibetan ruler to equalise the social position and 
pict a hag cis ee EUR the long War 
of Liberation in Annam ; the close parallel between 
the rise of the Popes of Rome and the Dalai Lamas 





though it is not perhaps generally known that the 


formher long preceded the latter. The fact is that 
likeness at the various periods and places of his 
existence, and it is therefore of value always to 
recorded without any ulterior motive. 

BR. C. Temruz. 





NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

[ February 1682.) Letter from Hromeny Podula 
Jrom Conjevaram [ Kanchipuram] to William 
health wishing to hear the like from your Worship, 
His Lordship Brameny Accana[ the Brihman 
Minister, Akkanna ] hath great necessity for one 
Vieco [Vina, riaai) weight of Alligators Gaul 
{0 sintlveilometine imedieins) end thet'l:chosld ty 
all means procure it and send it to him and there- 
fore I beg the favour of your Worship to order 





catamaran, kilimarem, boat ] men to use the 








| uttmost to gett a Veloce weight of the mid 
| Gaul, I earnestly desire your Worship to procure 


it, Some great Persona who are my freinds at Court 
have desired me to procure for them some hunting 
Dogs, and I was enform'd your Worship had soma 
there abouts, If it be soe I desire your Worship 
to make choice of those which are handsome cours- 
gious and fleet to catch wild hoggs, and to send 
two couple of them, and in so doing it will be as 
if your Worship had given me o Lack of Pagodas : 
oo I entreate your Worship to send tham to me 


"St. George,:1682, Vol. II, p. 15.) 


RK. © T. 
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EPISODES OF PIRACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 TO 1851, 
( Continued from p. 101.) 
WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF BORNEO PIRATES, 1849. 

The piratical inhabitants of Borneo were of two classes, the Dayaks, whose object was 
shielly to secure human heads as trophies, and the Malays, whose object was plunder and 
also to take as many prisoners as they could to sell as slaves. In 1839-41 the celebrated 
Rajah Brooke established himself at Sariwak in Borneo, and set about suppressing piracy 
not only amongst his own subjects, but also amongst his neighbours. After some mistaken 
opposition, he received the support of the British Government, and the following letter 
to the [Uustrated London News narrates the destruction of a large fleet of piratical prahus 
on their return from one of their raids. The affair was characteristically described in 
Parliament as & massacre of practically unarmed men, against whom there waa no 
proof of piracy—much as if one were to call it’ murder to shoot a tiger when, after having 
gorged itself on ite prey, it was seen slinking back to its lair. 








To the Editor of the Illustrated London News. 

“ Arrangements were made that H. M.S, Maeander,—guns, Albatross, 12 guns, and 
Royalist, 10 guns, together with the H, E.1. 0. war-steamers Nemesis [Captain T. Wallace] 
and Semiramis, should rendezvous at Sarawak, and furnish boats and an European force 
of 300 men. 

‘The Maeander and Semiramia® however did not arrive, and the effective force of the 
Royslist and Nemesis were so reduced by illness, that we. could only muster 7 boats, manned 
me «All arrazigements being completed, it was considered better to proceed, even with 
this reduced force, than (by waiting longer) to run the risk of being overtaken by the rainy 
season. Accordingly we started on the 24th July to attack the strongholds of the 
pirates on the River Rejang,'’ who had been very daring of late. I may mention here 
that, shortly before we left Sarawak, the pirates of the River Serebus'’* sent an insulting 
message to the Rajah, Sir James Brooke, asking ‘if he were an old woman and afraid, that 
he did not attack them as he had thréatened.’ It will be seen in the sequel that this 
message is not likely to be repeated. The Nemesis towed the Royalist up the Batang 
Lapar, » noble stream, and moored her at the mouth of the Lings, which falls into the 
Batang -Lupar,'® to protect friendly tribe resident there, during the absence of the 
warriors, who sccompanied us on the expedition. 

ee Rt a eee Sc idanbt Bomar ae 
Marron, = low sandy point separsting the Rivers Serebus and Kaluka, (all in Datu Bay) and 
Fall ply a pnelgtyrterenpey-ok any wmetnledtarsens 

IF ai aia seach oo Beene oa 


te Baden Rims, to the oath of Rejang River, fows into Data Bay.Ep. 
1 The Betang Lapar and Linga, two streams, also few into Dein Bay.—Ep. 
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‘On the 27th an old Malay chieftain brought us intelligence that a piratical fleet of 
107 prahus, with at least 3,500 men, had left the Serebus the day before our arrival, passing 
round Tanjong Siri *° to attack and plunder such villages on the Rejang as were not power- 
ful eneugh to resist them. The piratical tribes [Dayaks] reside for the most part very for 
inland, near the sources of the numerous rivers of this coast, in which situations the streams 
are very contracted and rapid and the banks elevated and heavily timbered. They take 
advantage of these circumstances and render the advance of an enemy almost impossible 
by felling huge trees across the river and by cutting others and keeping them suspended by 
rattana, 80 that they can be launched in a moment on s passing boat, crushing her to atoms. 
Qn any alarm at sea they immediately retreat to some of these strongholds and sink or 
otherwise conceal their prahua in some of the innumerable creeks with which the rivers 
practice is to make a raid, and pouncing on some unsuspecting village (as the Malays poetic- 
ally express it) like the rush of the alligator, to burn it, killing all the men and boys and cut- 
ting their heads off (which they value beyond price as trophies) and carrying off the women 
as they issued forth, having plundered any native trading prahu they fall in with and 
murdered the crew. Advantage was therefore taken of the unusually favourable opportunity 
now offered, and a plan was immediately laid by Captain Farquhar of H. M. 8. Albatross, 
who commanded the expedition, and the Rajah [Sir James Brooke] for surprising and 
cutting them off on their return. The Serebus and Kaluka, the only avenues to the country 
of the pirates, flow into a deep bay (Datu Bay], round the north-east point of which, called 
and announce their. approach. 

“The Rajah with a native force of about forty well-armed prahus, including the Singa 
Captain Brooke of the 88th Regiment (Connaught Rangers) [afterwards Rejah Sir Charlie, 
Lieutenants Wilmshurst and Everest, were stationed in ambush at the mouth of the Kaluks. 
A large native force of about forty prahus was stationed at the entrance of the Serebus 
Ceptain Farquhar, Lieutenant Brickwell and Mr. Williams, and the two boate of the Nemesis 
under Messrs. Goodwin and Baker : as well as the Ranes, a very inefficient river steamer 
sommanded by Mr. Wright. i 


“ Trying as it was to the patience of all parties, we remained in position until the Bist 
secure success. About 7} p.m. we were engaged in a rubber of whist on board the Nemesis 
rounded Tanjong Siri and was rapidly approaching our position. As yet it was of tae 

# Tanjong (Cape) Sirik, at the mouth of the River Rejang. je Ha; vane @ 
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ar sialidt Geka victidhe:feoea tha ouitalte andiof great’ and siete Picola cecal 
of the Rajah’s force, stationed at the mouth of the Kaluka, announced that the enemy had 
attempted to force that river and had met with a warmer reception than they had 
anticipated. A rocket was now fired by the Rajah, and on this preconcerted signal. 
Captain Farquhar moved round Banting Marron with the European foree under hi- 
immediate command to support the Rajah if necessary, and also with a view to enclosing 
the encmy between two fires, leaving however a strong native force at the mouth of the 
Serebus to intercept the pirates in case of their passing the European boats and making for 
this their native river. Finding themselves foiled at the Kaluka, the enemy, gallantly 
followed by the two cutters and the Rajah’s light skirmishing boats (which kept up a 
vonstant fire), put to sea, with the intention of running for the Batang Lupar; here, 
however, no doubt much to their surprise, they encountered Captain Farquhar’s 
boats, and being saluted with round shot and rockets, they divided their force. They 
yet, however, preserved admirable order. Some returning to the Kalaka (still most 
judiciously guarded by the Rajah) renewed their attempt to enter, but with the like bad 
success; others passing in shoal water inside Captain Farquhar, made for the Serebus, 
and the remainder, having greater speed than his heavily laden boats, succeeded for 

“The Nemesis had hitherto remained at the mouth of the Serebus in position, but 
ready to move at a moment's notice to any point where her services might be required. She 
now acted her part, and that right nobly. Perceiving by the tire from Captain Farquhar’s 
boats that the enemy had attempted to put to sea, Commander Wallace gave 
chase and fell in with seventeen prahus, which had succeeded in cacaping Captain 
Farquhar and were making in a beautiful line for the Batang Lupar. When abeam we 
saluted them with grape and canister from our 32-pounders, raking the entire line, which we 
then broke, driving many of them on shore badly crippled, where they fell an casy prey to the 
Dyak boats, which, headed by Mr. Stecle of Sarawak in the Snake, followed the Nemesis 
but never interfered with her fire. We then pursued five others and destroyed them in 
(letail, passing round each and pouring in a constant fire of grape and canister, musketry 
and rifles, until they drifted past as helpless logs, without a ying ‘Pemng ta board, 


“That discharge of grape was a fearful sight as, at point blank range, it crashed over 
the sea and through the devoted prahus, marking its track with the floating bodies of the 
dying, shattered prahus, planks, shields and fragments of all sorts. I should have pitied 
them, but they were pirates, and the thought steele my heart. At this period the scene 
was exciting in the extreme ; fighting was going on in all (lirections : wherever the eye was 
turned it met the brilliant double flash of the great gan, the bright quick flame of musketry. 
the lightning streak of the rocket or the dazzling. blaze of the blue-light ; whilst the ear was 
saluted with the boom of cannon, the roar of musketry, the wild tone of the tom-tom, the 

qlear startling note of the gong or the still more fearful war-whoop of the Dayak telling 
Git oF chee: and death. The pirates now, finding themselves surrounded, lost 
all presence of mind—order was’ no longer preserved—the flotilla scattered and fled ip every 
direction, the crews jumping overboard and swimming for the shore or running the prahus 
aground and taking refuge in the jungle. About 12 o'clock at might the fight might be 
oomsicered aa over, although isolated firing continued until midnight [t daylight ]. The entire 
force under Captain Farqubar’s command may be estimated at 3000 men. From informa- 
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tion subsequently obtained, that of the enemy cannot be taken lower than 120 prabus 
and 4000 men. The loss of the enemy in the actign was 90 prahus and not less than 400 
men, whilst we lost but 2 men killed and 6 wounded. In addition, however, to the loss in 
action, the enemy suffered most severely, being followed in the jungle by the Dyaks, who, 
like bloodhounds, tracked and hunted them down, cutting their heads off and bringing 
them in as a proof of victory ; and even of those who escaped a violent death, at least one 
third must have perished before they reached their homes, being altogether destitute of food. 
‘The total loas of the enemy may therefore be estimated at 1500 men ; they have also lost 
an immense quantity of brass guns, muskets,-gongs and arms of-all sorts, with which they 
were well provided, but which they either threw overboard to lighten their prahus and 
increase their speed and prevent them from sinking, or abandoned on taking to the jungle. 
More than a mile of the beach of Banting Marron was strewed with wrecks and abandoned 
prahus, which were either burnt or carried off as prizes. , 

‘As an instance of the cruelty of these bloodthirsty fellows, I may mention that on the 
expedition [the piratical flotilla] having surprised the village of Matou, as well as a trading ) 
prahu, they, #2. the-pirates, took some heads and one female prisoner. On being compelled 
to take to the jungle they found they could not carry her off with them: they therefore 
cut her head off and mangled the body in a most frightful manner, in which state it was 
found after the action, lying on the beach of Banting Marron, a ghastly object—the legs 
‘nd arms being nearly separated from the body, which was literally chopped in pieces, 

“A considerable force waa left at the acene of action to follow the pirates in the jungle 
and complete the work of destruction, and the remainder moved up the Serebus about 
proceeded up the River Pahoo [ Pahu, a tributary of the Saribas] to destroy the fortified 
villages on its banka before the warriors could return to their defence. The advance Waa 
spposed by nine large booms lately thrown across the river. These were with 
difficulty removed, but at length « monster tree, so hard that the axes scarcely made any 
impression on it, seemed an almost impassable barrier to further progress, After in vain 
using every effort to overcome the difficulty, the force was disembarked with the intention 
of clearing @ road through the jungle and marching overland, but they had scarcely 
landed and commenced operations, when a skirmish took place, in which four natives of our 
Chief of Lundu [in Datu Bay]. Weall felt the deepest regret for these youths, as (unlike their 
countrymen) they knew not what fear was, and fell victims to the rashest valour, having, 
contrary to orders, moved in advance of their party, almost unarmed - one brother was 
carried in headless, and the other with his face cut off and otherwise fearfully n ngle 
This untoward event threw such a damp over the spirits of the natives, that it Was not 
the unusually low water enabled the boats to pass under the tree and proceed up the 
well as a great quantity of plunder, amongst which were some ancient jars, ®! which the 
Dyaks hand down from father to son as heirlooms and prize very highly, some of 
them being valued as high as £200, Tt was indeed fortunate the fleet had heen 

*) Martaber jare. For a history of this term from ¢, 748—1880, sce ante, Vol. XXII, pp, 364-365,— Ep. 
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immense loss of life on our side; So sin ememiiimalliiiie: doeind:0y viene 
stationed in the jungle opposite each boom, could have picked off every European whilst 
removing the trees and without the loss of a man on their side. 
‘During the absence of the boate, numbers of the pirates who had escaped in the 
or ee Se pet ieee RR esr are eee 
in attempting to ascend the Serebus, and I then had an opportunity of witnessing the opera- 
tion of preserving the heads. The Dyaks, having killed their enemy, immediately cut off 
his head with a fiendish yell; they then‘scoop out the brains and suspend the head from a 
rod of bamboo .... They then light a slow fire underneath, and the smoke aacends 
through the neck and penetrates the head, thoroughly drying the interior. It is then placed 
in a basket of very open work and carried suspended from the belt of the captor—more 
highly prized than ornaments of gold or precious stones. On one occasion I saw five heads 
on a platform, undergoing the operation, and within two feet of it the Dyaks were coolly 
cooking some wild boar chops for their dinner and inhaling the mingled perfame of baked 
“We now proceeded up the River Rejang, the finest and moet interesting of the rivers 
of the north-eastern coast of Borneo, One glance at the town [either Siriki or Siba] speaks 
volumes as to the state of this unhappy country and proclaims the lawless character of one 
party and the insecurity of the other. ‘The houses inhabited by the Milanos [Milanaa, 
nA EY a PRT HERG UES ABT of immense length, some of them 
otaining 300 people. They are erected on pillarsof wood, about 35 feet in height, and are 
sale eqenicetiindbaictey'sdiddenn; “lid ean be drawn up on the appearance of an enemy : 
each thus forms in iteelf a perfect fortress. An immense gallery, protected by a musket 
proof breastwork, runs the entire length of the building ; this is used as the common sitting 
room, and here are collected offensive and defensive weapons of all sorts—brass guna, rifles, 
spears, shields, parangs, sumpitans,"* stones &c. and they also pour boiling water and oil on 
the heads of assailants. I was informed that on the erection of one of these houses, a deep 
hole was sunk for the corner pillar, and in this (aa we place a bottle containing a coin and 
engraved inscription) they, horresco referens, lowered an unfortunate girl, decked out in 
all her finery, and then dropped the enormous post on her head, crushing her to atoms, and 
don of precy 
“ Having obtained » sufficient supply of fire-wood we proceeded up the River Rejang 
to the Kenowit, up which river the boste advanced about forty miles, and, surprising the 
returned, we pressed on to the town of Kenowit [on the Rejang river], on the inhabitante of 
which the Rajah imposed » heavy fine, with o threat of visiting them with his heaviest dis- 
pleasure in the event of their violating the pledge they now gave to abandon their piratical 
habits. All prisoners were released with instructions to inform their respective tribes not 
only that the Rajah had no wish to injure them, but that he would most willingly afford 
them all the Donahoe Romie tones Senin so 














a itog | ime 0 Sarawak on the 24th August, Sscih phish ssl We: Saicoasase’ 
success of our expedition. We had destroyed the most powerfal pirstical tribe on the Coast 
a Pirang, eumpitan, Maley terms indicating a large heavy ahesth-kolfe and a blow-gun made from 
« hollow cane from which poisoned arrows are shot.—Eb. 
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froin a desperate foray, with their hands red with the slaughter of innocent and unsuspecting 
traders-—thus inflicting a lesson which will be remembered on the Coast for ages. We 
destroyed the fortified towns and crippled the resources of several other tribes : at the same 
actuated by that thirst for blood, which isthe usual motive for Dyak warfare. I feel great 
pleasure in stating that the Rajah was enabled to control our Dyak allies and induce them 
(much as they have suffered) to spare the women, children and unresisting men, who. 
instead of being butchered in cold blood aud beheaded, were now, for the first time. 
brought in as prisoners—a grand step towards the ultimate adoption of the customs. of 
civilised warfare, which had hitherto been invariably outraged, 
I remain &c., &c., 
Sarawak, August 29th 1949. B. Unpax Vioons. " 
| [Hustrated London News, 10 November 1949.] 
XXIX oi 

A BRUSH WITH CHINESE RIVER-PIRATES, 1851. 

The increase of European shipping and the regular appearance of European Warships 
in the China Seas put an end to open piracy in those quarters in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, but the mouths of the great rivers were Jong after infested by a class of 
always acted in connection with confederates on shore and—especially in their attacks upon | 





“On the 26th March, Captain Hely, commaniling Messrs. Dent and (0's Store-ship, 
the 4mia, stationed in the River Min, whilst proceeding up the river to the town of Foochow,® 
in two China boats, with eight men, was attacked hy six large piratical junks, carrying forty 
tosixty meneach. They commenced a heavy fire and made sail upon him, evident! ly With the 
view of running his boats down, but a well-directe:| and continued fire from a large swivel 
duck-; in and muskets by his crews disinclined the pirntes to close quarters, though their 
boarding-nettings were triced up eight feet high. The boat following his own was, how- 
ever, intercepted by one of the junks and one of thi: Lascars was knocked overboard. The 
hazard was great, but there was no other means of saving the man’s life. He ranged his 
boat right athwart the junk’s bow, gave her a raking and engaged in hand-t6-hand fightin 

The struggle was desperate ; beside the continual fire of small arms, they heaved stonex 
and stink-pots*# (pots filled with powder bags having slow matches attached, which are broken 
by being thrown on any object and explode) upon his crew, and wrested the pikes from 
two of his men’s hands. The Lascar was, however, picked up alive, a tow line was made 
fast [to the second boat | and Captain Hely had i the triumph of sailing both his boats away 

a bably tho cameo thing as the 000 pots of powder, which were amongst the ammunition that 


a 


Paria provided for his fight with Coja Ace. See ante, Vel. XLVTIE, p. 163. 
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and proceeding on his course, the light wind giving him « waapiahinywontentio Maiy 
junks. sidering the immense force of the pirates and the time the engagement lasted 
(bata Ihowr), tion escape ‘of Captian Mleby- asd leis amall crow. was siinenlons: Seven were 
however severely wounded whilst alongside the junk by spears and: pikes; he himself was 
struck on the head by a stone, carrying away his cap but without injuring him, and one man 
only escaped unhurt. Captain Hely had no doubt that the pirates had received timely 
notice of his intention to visit Foochow, for the shore was crowded with spectators, 
watching the contest and cheering on the pirates. His fire proved effective, for the 
Chinese authorities, who were taking measures to secure the pirates, informed him that five 
were killed and forty wounded, many of them severely." 








[ Times, 24 July 1851. | 
( T'o be continued. ) , 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C81. 0M.G., CBE. 
( Continued from p. 103. ) 


XIV—AN ACOOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTRESS or DavLarinap. 

It has already been mentioned that Abmad Nizim Shih had determined to send an 
army every year into the Daulatdbad district to plunder and rewage the country, to collect 
all the grain and all agricaltaral produce and to carry off whst was moveable, and burn the 
rest, in order that the garrison might be prevented from carrying into the fort a ingle grain 
which would help to enable to sustain life. These orders were carried out, and every year, 
et the reaping time and harvest, an army used to invade that country and carry off all that 
they could, burning the houses and the dwellings of the cultivators and inhabitante, | 


When some years had passed in this manner, most of the cultivators and labourers of 
army, and every day bands of men from the fort, guided by divine grace into the path of 
wisdom, truth, and righteousness, used to desert the fort and come to the royal court, where 
prea: 3 fimo mr ethane tron anxivties of the times under tein 
oat refuge in the royal court hed their seaonipense trom, the wGild-conmmasiiig wid of the 
king’s wrath, and those who were shut up in the fortress were reduced tothe greatest straits. 
At length these turbulent men were compelled to go im as body to the originator of all the 
Nigim Shih, who waa too powerful to be resisted. They urged Sharaf-ud~.'n ‘o submit. in 
after his death all the inhabitants of the fortress, rich and poor, great and small, young snd 
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hike aiaieebe wibish-he hadiaibhsbenh fell into his hands, an RIM his 
officers to command it. °° 


XV—Ax socovrr oF Aman Niyiw Suix's sxrzpmox 70 mar Mamsty Suix 
mainriR, AND HIS FIGHTING Wire Maguup Suin or Goiazlir, 
AND THE MANNER IN WHICH THE AFFAIR TERMINATED. 

Historians relate that during the reign of Abmad Shih Bahri, * Adil Shih Firfiqi, who 
was the ruler of Burhdnpér and ite dependencies, died, and according to his will his son 
Matmid Shih *! succeeded him. 

In those days the ruler of the country of Gujarit and the coasts of Somnit was Sultin 
by reason of their nearness to their powerful neighbour and their own weakness were always 
very submissive to the rulers of Gujarit. Sultin Mabmiéd of Gujarat was poffed up with 
pride in his own power and greatness and in the strength of his army, and had strayed far 
tled himself Makmiid Shih, he was intensely enraged and, summoning his amfrs and the 
officers of his army for the purpose of taking counsel with them in this matter, said to them) 
‘ What power has the BurhAinpéri to make himself the partner of our name and title, or to 
even himeelf with us!’ At this time the brother of Mabmid Sh&h of BurhAnpér sent letters 
to the Suk:ém of Gujarit, professing obedience to him, and securing his friendship by pro- 
mizing that ‘when the army of Gujartt invaded Edindesh be would cause the fortress of 
Asir to be surrendered to it without s blow being struck. Selshe Mehasted nee delented 
with this letter’ and set out with » very-numerous army for Asir and Surhin pi: 


10 This ia a very cursory account of thecapture of Daulathbid, which held out for ® long time. 
Sharaf-ud-din took sdvantage of an invasion of KhJodesh by Suljin Majméd Bekara of Gujarit to senda 
to hold Deulat&bid as a dependency of Gujarit, to remit annual tribute and to caus the Bhuthah to be 
Mabméd marched towards the Dakan and Ahmad Ni:dm ShAh raised the singe and retired to Abmad. 
nagar. Sharal-ad-din, in gratibode for this relief, camsed the Kha to be recited in the mosque of Qutb- 
ud-din Mubirak Shh in the nameof Suljan Mapmad, and Sulpin Mabmfd retumed to Gujarit. After his 
retreat Akmad Nisim Shih hastened, by forced marches, to Deulatdbid and the Mardtha garrison, who 
resented Sharaf-ud-din's recognition of the sovereignty of the king of Gujarit, sert messages gasuring him 
dered to Ahinad Nigshm. Amother account, given im the Muniabhsd-uj-Lubis, Vol. I], attributes 
Sharaf-od-din's death, with greater STA sg 

















51 There was never a Makméd Shah of Khfndesh, and ‘Adil Khan I, bere described as ‘Adil Shah 
Firtef, died on. the 20th Reptennber, 1990, and was sascosded by his brother Di'éd EbAn, here described 
ae catlen wal tas Seta wil oe Samenael late. What really happened was that Misle-od. 
din, one of the worthless of Di'ad Khfn's emis, invited Abmed Niskm Ghih to assist him in deposing 
Datd Khia. Ahmad, who bad at his courte scion of the Firtq! house of Ehindesh, ane ‘iam EpAn, res- 
panded to the eppeal and invaded Khindesh in 1504 with the object of placing his protag/on the throne. 
Da'éd Epin appealed to Nigir-ud-din Shah of Milbwa for assistance and he sent an army under Iqbal 

An, one of his omirs, which expelled Abmad Niym Shih and his prov from [hindesh Ajmad’s 
campaign aginst Mapméd of Gujarit came later and brought him no mare eredit than this one, (Hes 
Firishte, pearim, and Am Arabic History of Gujardi.) 
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that he was not strong enough to meet the army of @fijarit, and he therefore appealed for 
help to Abmad Nizim Shh, and sent him a letter in which he complained of the high-handed 
conduct of Sultén Mahmfid, and-besought him to come to his assistante.’? 

Ahmad Nizam Shah, who was ever ready to help the weak and oppressed, when he read 
Mahmitd Sh&h’s letter, started at once with his army for Burhanpéir, and refrained from 
consulting Masnad-i-‘Ali Nasir-ul-Mulk Gujeriti, lest he should be opposed to an expedi- 
tion against the king of hia native land. Nagir-ul-Mulk, who was accustomed to being 
consulted in all matters of importance, obtained information of Ahmad's intention, but 
although he adduced clear proofs of the danger of entering into this quarrel, the king would 
not follow his advice. Je , 

_ Abmad Nigim Shih marched to Burhinpir and encamped there, but Masnad-i-‘Ali 
wag still endeavouring to allay the strife and was ever revolving plans to this end, in order 
that nothing might happen which should lead to the ruin of the country, or the harassing 
of the king's subjects, for the enemy's army was twice as strong as that of ‘Ahmad Nizim 
Shah, and victory and defeat depended upon the will of the Almighty. It occurred to him 
that it would be well to open a correspondence with those who were nearest to the person 
of Sult4n Mahmid of Gujarit and by this means to try to pour water on the fire of strife 
which was about to burst into flame. Accordingly he sent a letter to one of his intimate 
‘frienda who was in the confidence of Sultin Mahmiid, saying that although, in accordance 
with the decrees of fate, he was in the service of Almad Nizim Shah, yet he did not forget 
that Gujarat was his birth-place, and was a sincere well-wisher of Sultan Mahmdd, and made 
bold to represent what he thought was for his interest. He wondered, he said, that the 
person to whom he was writing. who was a wise and prudent man, should have arranged, 
and was continuing to arrange, that Sultan Mahmitd should engage personally in an expedi- 
tion concerning so trivial a matter as the affair of Majmdd Shah (of Burhinpdir) whose rank 
was no more than equivalent to that of one of SultAn Mahmiid’s amtrs, especially when 
He said that the Gujaritis could hardly be aware of the strength and valour of the army 
of the Dakan, who knew no fear at the prospect of « fight, but regarded it rather as others 
? ote to his preface to The History of the Bahmant Dynasty, says that Firishta never 
See ee ee ee iors do-ateiedtalnonie some other title, and adda, “ Professional 
jenlousy -gooounts for this." 
See cas maa Ga ween eakireainer WA In connection with this story of Abmad 
Nizam Shah's vietory over Mahindd of Gujarit he writes (i, 189); “Ia the Wagd'¢'-4- Nisdmahghiyyoh 
to finish, it is written (and the responsibility for the account is on him who wrote it,) ete.’ t | 

Then follows a narrative based on the account here given but connected with Abmad’s singe of Dau- 
latabad. The story is not exactly copied, as Firishta’s habit is, but corresponds fairly with its original. 
Firishts concludes the passage with the following criticiam, which can hardly be said to err on the side of 





"© J would appear from the internal evidence supplied by this account that it has been hastily com- 
piled or copied and that no attempt has been made to comment on it. But God knows the truth!" 

It may be added that Wi pm -ud-din Abmad, author of the Tobsgdt-é-Akbart, probably refers to the 
Burhdn-i:Mo'drir in the following rematk sppended to his extremely brief notice of the reign of 

came long work on the history of this dynasty T have confined mynelf to this brief account.” 
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would a social banquet. Victory, he said, depended on the will of God, and it behoved the 
Gujaratis to consider carefully what was likely to be the upshot of this affair. Should the 
victory be theirs, people would say that Sultan Mabmid had come with an overwhelming 
army and had overpe -red a amall force : but if, on the other hand, the reverse should be 
the case, Sultan Mabtad’s dynasty would incur a disgrace which would never be wiped out 
till the end of time. 


Before the minister's letter reached the Gujaratis it fortunately happened that Ahmad 
Nizim Shah was able to devise a scheme for throwing the army of the enemy into confusion. 
The scheme was as follows. The king called a mahauf to him in private and ordered him to 
make his way into Sult4n Mahmid’s camp and there make friends with the mahaut who had 
the charge of Biri Sal, the largest and fiercest of all Sultan Mahmid’s elephants, and to per- 
suade him by stimulating his avarice to loose Biri Sal in the camp in the middle of the night, 
when Sultin Mabmdd and his army were all asleep, and thus throw the camp into confu- 
sion, when the two mahauts would have an excellent opportunity of plundering and of 
dividing their spoil one with the other. Ahmad Nigim Shih also arranged to send on that 
night with the mahaut a force of rocketeers and musketeers, who were to conceal themselves 
in the vicinity of the camp and listen for the sound of the confusion in the enemy's camp, on 
the same time making a fearful noise with drums and trumpets. 

Abmad Ni:ém Shih’s device succeeded. The mahaut and the force of infantry set 
out for the enemy's camp and the infantry lay in ambush, waiting for the mahaut to fulfil 
Mahmiid’s mahaué, and then succeeded in persuading him to fall in with his proposals. In 














camp, killing people as he went, and shouts of confusion arose from the camp of the 
Gujaratis. Abmad Nigim Shah's infantry, who were awaiting this sound, sprang from 
their ambush with shouts, and with rockets and musketsa-ready. When the Gujardtis saw 
they could not see their enemy and did not know which way to turn in order to face him, 
flight was the only choice left for them, and Sultin Mabmfid and his army left their camp 
and fled in disorder, and did not check their flight until they had covered a distance of nearly 
twenty miles. 

which Sultén Mahmid had left. 
moment the letter of Masnad-i-‘Ali Nagir-ul-Mulk reached his camp and was shewn to him. 
As the Sultan already repented of his coming in person, he confirmed the trath of what 
ordered his ministers to write to Nasir-ul-Malk and say that if he would persuade his master 
gent to Nagfr-ul-Mulk and he shewed it to Ahmad Nizim Shih. But Abmad’ Nicim Shih 
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said that he would not budge until Sultan Mabmdd had set out for his own country, for if 
he did, his retreat would be attributed to cowardice and would be a confession of weak- 
ness. A long correspondence on this subject ensued between the Dakanis and the Gujardtis 
and at last Masnad-i-‘Ali wrote to the Gujaratis to say that his purpose was to compose and not 
to foment the strife, and suggesting that the Gujaritis should first march two stages towards 
Idar, when the Dakanis would march two stages towards ‘Imad-ul-Mulk's country and both 
armies could then retire to their own countries. This proposal was accepted and the 
Gujaratis first marched towards [dar, and the Dakanis then marched towards ‘Iméd-ul- 
Mulk’s country, and Abmad Nizim Shih then returned to his capital.°* 

The king of Burh4npér having thus, by Abmad Ni,dm Shah's help, been freed from 
his powerful enemy, was firmly established on his throne in independence but for the rest 
af his life he was under an obligation to Ahmad Ni:im Shah and always deferred to him. 
Afterwards, when Burhin Nizim Shih was on the throne and strife was stirred up between 
him and Bah&dur Shih of Gujarat by ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk, Majmid Shah of Burhinpir, remem- 
bering his obligation to Ahmad Nigim Shih, used his best endeavours to compose the 
quarrel, and succeeded in converting the enmity of the disputants into friendship, as will 
be related in the account of Burhin Nizim Shah's reign. 

XVI—AN ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING OF THE FOET OF AHMADNAGAR. 

After the conquest of Daulatabid, the king determined to erect a fort in his capital of 
Abmadnagar, which he had built. Surveyors and architects laid it out in an auspicious hour, 
and masons and overseers set to work to carry out the king's orders. In a short time this 
strong lofty fortress wae completed, and was sur led by a deep and wide ditch. The 
interior of the fort dwelling houses and other buildings were built, gardens were laid out 

8 ‘This imaginary accountof a victory gained over Mahmdd Shih of Gujarat ix apparently intended 
o do duty fér the history of Ahmad Niskm Shah's twoexpeditions into Khindesh. The result of the first, 
undertaicen in 1504, has been given in note 51. 'The coures of the second was briefly as follows :—Dé‘dd 
a reign of ten days. With him the direct line of the Firdqi house expired and two parties were now formed in 
Khindesh, one under Yiskmud-din, already mentioned, supporting ‘Alem Khfin, Ahmed Ni,dm Shih's 
candidate, and the other undor Malik Sidan, enother amfr, supporting another * Alam Ehin, the oan. 
didate of Mahmid Shah of Gujarit. The latter ‘ Alam Kbiin, who may be called, for distinetion, * Adil 
Kin, the title which he afterwards sasumed, was e descendant in the fourth generation of Hesan, Malik 
Titixhie, younger son of Malik RAjA (1362—1309) the founder of the Flrigi dynesty. | MAb CTMABAS 

try and hed intermarried with the royal family. . Shah of Gujarat had promised to place 
“dil aka on the throne of Kindesh snd * Aail hin TT had adopted Hiss Oe NS pathinpés 

Tasers =r ag, a insBET a "vAlaend-atn ‘Imad Shih of Berar also marched to 








but gave the unfortunate envoy © message for his master. 1c fon ¢ of the Bal 

kings, he said, write sa though hewerea king? A bumble petition was the only communication that « 

slave should address to o king. Let Abmad see that he did not repeat such insolence, or it would be the 
Sayyid ‘Ali's unwillingness to give « faithful account of such an event is cemprehensible. 
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fine palaces with arches and domed rools were erected with coloured and latticed walls 
like the mirror of the satin eky, red and yellow, with floors paved with turquoise and lapis 
lazuli, their courte were like the gardens and their fountains like the springs of paradise. 

After the completion of the fort, the king made it the seat of his government and took 
up hia residence there. 

KVII—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF MasNab-1-‘ALi Matme Nagiz-vL-MuLe Gusakati 
THE KING'S PRIME MINISTER, AND OF THE APPOINTMENT OF Miyin CHanDU 
(Mvximaat Kix) ONE OF THE KING'S OLD SEEVANTS IN HIS PLACE. 

After these events the king’s faithful, able, and prudent minister, Masnad-i-'Ali Malik 
Nosir-ul-Mulk, died, and he bade farewell to his ministry, and betook himself to the neigh- 
boutbooll of Sise siersy’ ot Seeger ene Soe The king was much grieved by the loss of his 
minister, but as the administrat ingdom had to be carried on, he appointed to 
the vacand office of minister, Miyin Chanda, one of his old servants, who had great wisdom 
and intellectual power and was passably well fitted for the post and moderately generous. 
He gave him the title of Mukammal Khiin, and conferred other favours upon him, and 
entrusted to him the care of his army and his subjects. 

Some historians have said that Ahmad Nizim Shih predeceased Malik Nagir-ul-Mulk 
Gujarati, who poisoned him in a quid of betel and was executed for his treason, but the story 
which has been told above is nearer to the truth. But God knows the truth of the matter. 

XVIII.—An account OF THE DEATH oF Suurin AuMAD Niziw SHAn. 

for nineteen years and four months, or, according to another account, for twelve years, 
ese hearer cotinae Mimi wn temp seacoast ee wi ey a Ht 
and places of worship-of the acoursed infidels and the irreligious polytheists, came at last to 
the end of his days. The signs‘of death appeared in his face and the hand of sickness 
was heavy upoo him. Hits oitie Suek Aitioane OL Reeve BEE Sree Ry Mehmet EEN, 
would allow theat’to'@is rathor thant thas they should behold the sufferings of ws 
king. Although skilful physicians treated him with all the skill at their command 
nothing was of any avail, and the king's power declined day-by day. 

When the king became aware of the approach of death, he withdrew from desire of 
wordly kingdom and sent for the prince, Al Mu‘ayyad Min‘andi‘llidh Ab@l Muzafiar Burhin 
Nizim Shih, who was then seven years of age, and gave him his counsel. 

After that he sent for the amirs and officers of State, and conjured them all to be faith- 
ful and obedient to the prince. All the amirs and officers of State, the rest of the army and 
the subjects of the king promised to be obedient to the prince and swore allegiance to him. 

When the king had given his parting instructions to all about him, he died, and great 
ae pole near niga gecired ingest raha a The amire and the officers of the 
had built for himeelf in the environs of Ahmadnagar, in the garden known asthe Rauzah.®! 

This calamity paperart Aw. O11 (ap. 1505.06). 5° 

( To be continued, ) 


a Prsbaiy Ravigh bo Hila ove Dalat, aad not > aries the environs of Abmad- 

















4 Firishta says (ii, 108) that Abmad died in am. 914 (ap. 1608-09). Firishta's date must be ac- 
cepted as correct, for Almad certainly invaded Kb&ndesh in 1508, retiring early in 1609, and there is other 
evidence in favour of the later date. Perhaps Sayyid “All intentionally antedated his death. On page 106 
he places Burhin's accession, and consequently Almad's death, in ag. 918 (ap. 1512-13.) 
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INTER-STATE RELATIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
Br NARENDBRA NATH LAW, MLA., B.L., P.R 6, ; CALCUTTA. 


Tue subject of ancient inter-state relations is evidently very wide, including not merely 
those inter-state relations that were regulated by inter-statelaws corresponding to the inter- 
national laws of later times, but also those that fell outside the said laws. Light is here 
attempted to be thrown on the two fields of regulated and unregulated relations in order 
that a comparative estimate may be made of each in contrast with the other, The recondite 
nature of the task requires among others a thorough study of the latter half of the Kausiliya 
Arthaédstra which happens to be the toughest portion of the whole work. Its English 
translation has, I must admit with gratitude to its learned translator, helped me a good 
deal in overcoming many difficulties within a shorter time than I could have done without 
its aid: but at the same time I have to mention, without the least intention of detractingfrom 
the credit of the very useful pioneering performance of the said translator, that there have 
been very many occasions for me in the course of my research to differ from the translation. 
A critical perusal of the said latter half of the Kaujiliya was undertaken with the object 
that generalizations made from one of its parts should not run the risk of being contradicted 
by another. The subject-matter of this portion of the Kausiliya is hardly met with in any 
other Sanskrit text that I know of with the same elaboration of details, and hence, references 
to other Sanskrit works in my treatment of the subject are few and far between. It must 
not however be supposed that I have ignored the evidence available from other quarters, 
whether law-codes, epics, purdnas, dramas, codes of polity or documents of any other 
description. On the other hand, I have always kept my mind on a keen look out for all 
kinda of evidence on my subject.and would weloome them whenever anything fresh 
comes or is brought within my reach. 

The task of refutation of certain opinions rendered current by previous writers who 
‘had occasion to touch the subject of “ statal circle,'’ and such other topics pertaining to the 
present subject, rendered my task doubly difficult. These opinions have beoome deep-rooted 
not only by the length of time they have been obtaining currency but also on account of the 
eminence of one or two of the writers who.have lent them their support. In the facility with 
which the finished products of research are perused, we are apt to lose sight of the great 
difficulties besetting the stemming of current opinions or the elicitation of facts and 
veneralizations from a confusing mass of evidence, and hence I make no apology for 
pointing out the following -— 

(1) The various states forming the mandala (statal circle) have not hitherto been 
regarded as a collocation, general in character and applicable to the case of any state whatso- 








ever, surrounded by the rest with mutual feelings of friendliness or enmity issuing from the 
principle of spacial adjacency. 


(2) The madhyama state has been hitherto rendered as “ intermediary mediary,'’ signifying the 

(3) The state called uddsina has also been wrgngly rendered as * neu ul” as the reailt 
of a mistaken notion about its position and function in the statal circle. 

(4) A yélavya is not the same as ari, which again is not identical with éairu, Though 
the differences among them are not clear in the Kdmandakiya, they do exist and appear 
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trom the Kausiliya. In the English translation of the latter, the differenceshave not been 
clearly kept in view. 
*xpression “ treaty of peace.” Even in the Kémandakiya, the term haa been in one place 
missed, giving rise to confusion in several chapters. 
9a renames: ondd therdaydopenayt sxe totaly diliren’ tadividisls ani ‘the 
. pearing in the English translation should be guarded against. 
(7) One is led to suppose from the English translation that a state could be attacked 
by another state without any previous provocation. I have attempted to prove this 








Section I. 
(A). It was usual Spies ripsere peepee es rma eek ees 
P pei arr wth spall uthael, dnl SUM cb nein Sold a neia, 
owing to their mutual spacial correlation. The adjacency of one 
state to another, which is obviously a fruitful source of rivalry and differences, was taken to 
be the determining factor of their mutual attitude. If A be the state with which we start our 
discourse and Bits immediate neighbour, it would be allowable to 
cunity, ? “SS infer that ordinarily they would be hostile to each other. Ths same 
inference applies to A’s relation to any other of the states which, like 
B, may happen to be its immediate neighbour. The territories of the first neighbours of A 
therefore constitute s zone of natural enmity! towards A. Not so the zone of second neigh - 
bours indicated by C. The C’s being the immediate neighbours of 
Pistons rien the B's are hostile to them and therefore friendly to A. The second 
zone therefore is one of natural friendliness’ towards A. For 
the present purpose, we need take into consideration A the central state (rijigiahu) ? and 
one state from each of the zones, keeping their adjacency intact (Diagram I). Let us put 
down in # separate diagram this set of A BC, and by applying the aforesaid determiner 
of friendliness and enmity, add D, E and F to their numbers 
Sine (Diagram IJ). D being in the second zone from B would be its 
friend, and E and F, for the same reason, friendly to C and D 
respectively. We can now name the states as follows :-— 
(1) A=Central state (vijigishw) ; 
(2) B—Enemy (i.¢. of A) [ari]; 
(3) C—Friend (i.c. of A) [mitra]; 
(4) D— B's friend i.e. enemy's friend (ari-miira). 


“Tasye samantato mandalibhdté bhim-yantaré ari-prakritib "—Kaufiliye, Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 258. 
eamaiaa tone, congenital enemies (schaja) aro created by common linesge, and acquired enemins 
(kritrima) by eetual opposition or causing of opposition (Keutitiys, Br. VI, ch. 2, p. 258). 

a“ Tath-aiva bhdmy-skintaré mitra-prakritih "—/did. Within this cone also, congenital and 
acquired friends are distinguished (Koutifya, Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 258). 

* Fisigiehe literally means a stete bent on conquests. But as this desire is not the peculiar 
characteristic of A alone, it ia better to attach to the term some colourless signification and to render it 


acoordingly. 
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(6) EC's friend i.e. friend's friend (mstra-méira) ; 
(6) F—-D's friend 4.c. friend of the enemy's friend (ari-miira-mitra). 
It will be seen that O, D, E, F are equally divided among themselves as adherents of A and 
B; for in the ultimate analysis, Oand E would be on the side of A,and D and F 
on that of B (Diagram IIT). It was not generally thought necessary 
,, Pourtypesof states to add to the chain of friendly and hostile states any more, for 
inter-state relations were not considered generally to bring into 
operation the active friendliness or hostility of a larger number of statesin a partioular 
direction. 








In the opposite direction, however, it would be necessary to take into account a number 
cent Mates in the and they be the actual belligerents, A may be attacked and helped 
from behind in the same way as we have supposed in B’s case. Four 
(7) A—Rear-enemy [pdrshyi-griha (lt. “heel-catcher")] ; 
(8) B—Rear-friend (dbranda) ; 
(9) C—Rear-enemy’s friend (pdrahei-grdhdedra) ; 
(10) D—Rear-friend’s friend (dranddsdra). 
Thus the two belligerents A and B have each two adherents in front and two in the rear, the 
The reasons for supposing the belligerents to be as adjacent states and not belonging to 
on separated “ zones ” are perhaps that (1) adjacency was the most prolific 
Paes! oo pac source of jealousy and enmity, and (2) the waging of war between two 
— distant statea with one or more territories separating them -rendered 
the outbreak of war a difficult matter until the interposing states were persuaded to allow 
thems free passage of troops and.all other mecessaries of war through their territories, 
This was rendered difficult by the fact that the states of the first and every alternate 
sons of eath of them are naturally hostile to it, and should they be persuaded by money 
arise-at any moment; for the hostile states could not be fully trusted, and 
thelr temporary accession to a demand might ultimately prove to be trap for the 
hazarding parties. (3) If however the hazarding party was very powerfal, it might subdue 
first the interposing states states and reach its distant enemy; but such cases must be rare. 
(4) It the interposing hostile states were won over by aioney or prospeot of material gains 
to fight on the side of the attacking party against its distant enemy, the situation would 
then be reduced to one of adjacency of the central state and itsenemy, teste 
det the formers range of how atiiis to tho laters dor. In these circumst 
ine aaa ot sh ourreunding territories hy the Spplication of the principle Sutpoiaddia 
the cause of enmity, « principle that hae not perhaps yet lost ite force. 
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To the types of friendly and hostile states already named were added two more, vie. 
madhyama and wuddsina. The former is situated within the firat 
within the fivst ante one of both the central state and ite enemy, and is therefore within 
the’ zone of erimity to each of them. But as expressed enmity to 
one of them results in friendliness to the other, none of them can consider madhyama as 
friend or foe until ite word or action crystallizes its position. The texts lay down that it 
helps the central state and ita enemy if allied, and can help or destroy each of them when 
not combined. From this issues the corollary that the strength of this state is much 
greater than that of either the central power or its enemy, but less than their conjoint 
resources‘ (henceforth, we shall call it the medium power or state). The uddsina (hence. 
forth to be termed super-power or state) is the strongest power we have to imagine 
within the first zone of the central state. It is laid down that the super-power takes a 
friendly attitude towards the three powers when combined, and canat pleasure help or 
destroy each of them when separate. This gives rise to the position that ite strength is 
less than the combined strength of the central state, its enemy, and the medium state, 
and necessarily much greater than the individual power of each of them.5 (Diagram V 
shows the location of the medium and super-states.) 
The madhyoma is so called from ite strength being intermediate between the central: 
state or its enemy on the one hand, and uddsina on the other, the 
and wldsien ine last being the strongest power within the first zone, within. which 
ented. therefore three states besides the central, of gradually higher strength, 
are contemplated, wiz., enemy, medium, and super. This zone, as already stated, ia the 
region where the chances of war between the central and other states are the greatest, and 
henoo the location of two states of higher grades of strength within it, with their special 
names, to meet emergencies of reference to such powers in the discourse to follow. 


‘ The Kaufiltya (Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 259) haa this passage * ‘ati-vijighshvor—bbOmy-anterah saphat- 
dsambateyor=aenugrahs-samartho nigrahe ch—isaphatayor—madhyamab.” The expression aq! Aat- 
ésa Thatayor—onugroha-somarthal is ambiguous inasmuch as it may be made to signify’(1) “can help 
the central state and its enemy both when allied with each other, and when not so allied’; (2) “can help 
the central state or ita enemy both when allied with other power or powers, and when not so allied." ° 

The first meaning gains support from the “ UpAdhylye-nirapekshasirini" commentary (Bibl, 
Indica) on sarga 8, &k. 18 of the Kdmondaltya, and the second meaning from Bankarfirys's commentary 
og the game. 

The merit of the-firat interpretation ie that it indicates the measure of strength of the madhyama, while 
the second leaves it obeourc. It may be objected that the central state and ite enemy cannot eenily be 
transformed into allies which this interpretation implies. To this the reply may be made that the alliance 
(though it is not an impossibility) is suggested only to show that, should they be allied, the madhyama 
single-handed will not dare offend them both simultaneously but rather will tum to help them. This 
indicates that the atrength of the madAyama is greater than both that of the central state and itsenemy but 
leas than their combined resources. That such a measure of strength in tho madhyama waa intended to 
be conveyed by the political thinkers of yore may be inferred, not only from the name madhyama, bet aloo 
is called uddsina (literally “seated on e height"') and is the highest power that we have to keep in view 
within the aforesaid first zone, With reference to the central state or its enemy on the one hand, and the 
uddstna on the other, the madhyama comes as n slate of medium strength, and hence ita name. 

6 Kaw itys (Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 259) has “‘ari-vijigishu-madhyamipith vahih prekritibhyo bolavat- 
tarap..-...-". ‘The Bibl. Indica commentary on Kdmandaliya, sarge 8, dik. 19, which uses the worda 
‘+ pan dalad-behib, ” interprete ‘vahih " as “ vijigishor=bhimy-anantarab" i. “within the first 

zone of the central state.” 
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To render uddsina by “ neutral’ and madhyama by “ mediatory,” i.e. as effecting a 
mediation between the central state and its enemy would be wide of the mark. The 
significance of their names has already been indicated. Mediation need not be the special 
work of a particular neighbour ; nor neutrality the special attitude of one of the aforesaid 
eight states in the hostilities between the central power and its enemy. 

A state was analysed by Hindu statesmen into seven constituents, viz., (1) Svami 

edison 2 here (sovereign), (2) AmAtya (minister), | (3) sr zm (territory with 
or sources of strength its subjects), (4) Durga (fort), (5) Kosa (treasure), (6) Danda (army) 
of m state. and (7) Mitra (ally). 

To gauge the strength of a state, it is necessary to measure the individual excellence 
of each of the seven constituents. The first constituent, sr/imé, signifies the person holding 
the supreme authority ina state, and in a monarchy the king personally. The excellences 
of these constituents as enumerated in the Aaw{iiya" make it clear that svimi signifies a 
king or any other person in supreme authority in astate, and not any constitutional body or 
bodies in which the sovereign-power may be vested. In the above scheme of twelve states, 
each haa ita scdmf: and if the central sovereign or his enemy wants to measure the allied 
atrength of the other before taking any important political action. the aforesaid attitudes 
earmarked for the several states may well furnish a basis upon which to calculate roughly 
the number of his allies. The above calculation will have to be supplemented by 
gauging the strength of each state from the information previously collected as to the 
excellence of each of its first six constituents.’ The twelve states, with five inner con- 

stituents in each (the first constituent sydd being merged in the 
mane woyervign-®” state, and the seventh mitra in the allies among the twelve states) 
source-elermenta. compose a mandala (circle),—the twelve states being called the 
sovereign-elements (rdja-prakyiti)—and the sixty constituents the resource-elementa 
(dravya-prakytti), the total number of the two kinds of clements being seventy-two 
[12+ (12x 5)—72 }. 

A general concensus of opinion among the Hindu publicists accepts the above composi- 
tion of the statal circle as sufficient for the needs of reference to or delineation of the 
situations arising among the states in their mutual intercourse, the components of 
concepte and terminology for the performance of the aforesaid task with ease and precision, 

There were various opinions inclining to an extension of the range of the statal 

circle or a different arrangement of its components for the same 
’ Other schemes of purpose e.g. (1) the 72 elements form four mandalas of 18 elements 


each [the central state with a friend, and friend's friend with inner 
> vena each are equal to (34+-15—18) elements composing the first mandala ; 








¢ Kaw iliya, Bk. VI, ch. i, p- 255. 
> ‘The seventh constituent is There left out, as it has been taken into account already. 
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the second, shied aiid Senta ancpdlale bileialialacls Serena by tieencany: scat ad 
super states with # friend and friend's friend of each ].* (2) The central state, enemy, 
friend, rear-enemy, medium, and super states form a circle of six sovereign-clements 
according to Puloman and Indra.® 


A list of other opinions is given below.!° 





The excellences of the seven constituents are indicated in the Kaudi/fya.!! (1) Those of 
the sovereign are :—(a) The inviting qualities (abhigdmikd-gusa)—ot very high descent, 
favoured by destiny (deiva-sampanana), intelligent (buddhi-sampanna), steady - weal or 
Woe) (sava-sampenna), seeing through people old in wisdom, virtuous, truthfs 
contradictory, grateful, having large aims, highly energetic, prompt, able to control 
neighbouring states, resolute, served by good men, and self-controlled.™ 

(6) The inteilectual qualities (prajiid-guga)—desiring to hear what is worth bearing, 
hearing it, understanding, retaining in memory, discriminating, deliberating, rejecting what 
does not appeal to reason, and adhering to what is regarded as best.!3 








(c) The energic qualities (ufsdha-gusa)—courageous, justly indignant, quick, and 
8 Kowliitya, Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 260. This corresponds to Maya's view in the Kdmandakiya, sarga 8, 
ak, 20, calling the four principal states miéla-prokriti (root-elements). The other cements would be 
called sGkh4-praky iti (branch-elements). 
* Kémandakiys, VILL, 21. The resource-clements have not been calculated. 
0 (a) Maya (second view): the usual 12 sovereign-elementa with an ally and an enemy of each 


( 124-(12% 2)}=36 sovereign-clements). Jbid., VII, 23. 
(6) Brihaspati; 12 sovervign-elements--an enemy of central atate-+-an enemy of enemy--a 
friend ae well as on enemy of each of Sc Natt teenth’ 3 14 cch1 W eaeuroie thageas 


(c) Kovayah (the wise); 16 sovercign-eloments mentioned in (b}1-5 resource-clements of 
each—15+-00—108 (both kinds of elements), Jdid., VIII, 27. 

(¢) Viddidteha: 18 soveroign-elemente--an ally and an enemy ot each—18-++-M= MH 
sovercign-elements. Ibid., VII, 28 

(¢) 54 soversign-elements mentioned in (d)4-5 resource-clements of each—4--5 X 64324 (both 
kinds of viements). Kémandakiyo, VIL, 29. [ M. N. Dutt’s tranglation of this passage at 
p- Wis incorrect. He refers to “three bundréd end twenty-four monarchies " which 
is likely to mislead # reader.) 

In this way, the varying speculations of the ancient Hindu publicists mention 14, 6, 36, 91, 48, 10, 
60,30, Zand even 1 eiement (Iid., VIL, 30—40}, the generally accepted view as already pointed out 
being that of 12 sovereign-clementa. (Jbid., VIII, 41). 

Ll Kaw iyc, Bk. VI, ch. 1, pp. 266, 250. 


131 bave congulted Saikarirya’s commentary as well as that called “ Upidhyfya-nirapeksha- 
sirini" on diokas 6—8 of the fourth sarga of the Kémondaliya in translating the above pasenges of the- 
Rai stya. 


Ci. Admandakiys, [V, 22, 23 with the aforesaid commentaries. 
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(¢) The personal qualities (dma-sampat)—intelligent, bold in the refutation of argu- 
ments, with retentive memory, strong, towering, able to easily dissuade others from evil 
way.4, proficient in arts, able to reward or punish for benefaction or injury in calamities, 
shameful,"4 far-sighted, able to utilize the advantages of time, place, and manly efforts, 
resorting timely to alliance, ritrama,! concession, restraint upon actiins and compacts, 
and turning into account the weaknesses of enemies; reserved (samvrifa), noble-minded 
(adina), treating jests with oblique looks and brow-beating,!® devoid of evil passions, anger, 
avarice, idlences, frivolity, haste, and wickedness ; able,and talking with smile and dignity, 
and acting upon the advice of men old in wisdom. 


(2) The excellences of ministers have been enumerated at the beginning, middle, and 
end of the Kaugiliya,"* 


(3) The excellences of the janapada are :—Extensive, self-cufficing, able to supply the 
livelihood, (with subjecta) hostile to inimical states, able to control the neighbouring states, 
devoid of miry, stony, saline, uneven, thorny landsas well as forests with ferocious animals ; 
lovely, containing agricultural lands, mines, timber and elephant-forests, inhabited by 
energetic people, provided with cattle, other animals, and well-protected pastures ; not 
relying upon rain for irrigation purposes (i.e. containing irrigation works), possessing 
lend and water-ways, large quantities of valuable and variegated articles of commerce, able 
to maintain an army and bear taxes, inhabited by laborious tillers of the soil and 
numerous intelligent (abdliéa) owners of properties, and containing numerous people of 
lower castes and loyal and righteous citizens. 

(4) The excellences of forts have been already mentioned.'* 

(5) The excellences of the treasure are :—Acquired honestly by the sovereign himself 
or his predecessors, containing large quantities ‘of gold and silver, gold coins and varieties 
of big geme, and able to withstand long calamities and non-replenishment. 


(6) The excellences of the army are :—Hereditary service, permanent, devoted, 
contented, maintaining wife and children, not dissatisfied (avisameddita) in sojourns, 





Se 





lt The noxt expression in the text ix not intelligible. 
18 Including prakdda-yuddha (open fight), bilta-yuddha (treacherous fight) and tdshut™-yuddha 
(secrot fight). See Kawfitya, Bi. VII, ch. 6, p. 278. 

le Abbihdaya -jihma bhrukutiksh ji ADA + (im ply "ing ohwih ddr ye=aabhih i oct rishas ye). 

1? Seo Kauliliya, Bk. I, (maniré tolpattil.), p. 15, and the next chapter, p. 17; the qualitics 
ot the amdigas le peattered elsewhere in the work, the word referring to officials like somdhoriri and 
rannidAdiri and not to mantring feouncillora) alone 


W Kau! iltya, Bk. ri (hoes antobeh, p. Oho, ‘VII, ch, 10, pp. 08, 290 
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irresistible everywhere, enduring, experienced in many battles, trained in all modes of 


fighting and skilful in the use of all sorts of weapons, never failing in adversity'® (sharing 
equally as they do the weal and woe of the king) and composed mostly of Kshattriyas. 
(7) The excellences of a friendly state are :—Friendly from generation to generation, 
unchanging, devoted, liberal, and responding promptly to call for help.70 
(fo be continued. | 


MISCELLANEA. 


“CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA.” 
A Noreworrny Oursror, 

Gur thanks are due to Mr. Surendranath Majum- 


dar Bastri, M.A., for publishing in the Indian | «- 


intiyuary of February 1919, « bibliography on the 


ancient geography of India. While Mr. Majumdar 


hae inchided such books as Rabu Nabin 
Chandra Das's (Geography of Asia Compiled 
from the Romayana, which he himself styles aa 
of ‘no importance,’ it ia extremely regrettable that 
he hag omitted from the list by far the most import- 
ant contribution on the subject made by an 


Indian. We cannot point toa more devoted | 


scholar in the field of Sanskrit research than the 
late Mr, Anundoram Barooah, B.A., LO.6., 
Barrister-at-Law, of Assam. His English-Sanekrit 
Dictionary written in the late ‘seventies was for a 
long time the only book of that type by an Indian. 
To the third volume of this Dictionary 
Mir. Barooah prefixed a Jong introduction on “ The 
Ancient Geography of India" and an appendix 
of “Geographical names rendered in Sanakrit."’ 
Along with Sir Alexander Cunningham's monu. 
mental work on the subject, Mr. Baroosh's is 
regarded ag the most valuable; and I have seen 
editors and commentators of Sanskrit texts quote 
Mr. Barooah's authority in tracing the identity 
of places mentioned in our ancient classics. The 


Bidhu Ehugan Goswami, M.A., haa added a 


summary of Mr. Barooah's “ Anciont Geography 
of India to his excellant edition of KAlidAss's 


Mr. Barooah's work in the Academy of the 13th 


August 188]1:— ‘Mr, Barooah has added to the 
third volume of his FE | Dictionary a 
long and important introduction on the * Ancient 





STUDY OF | 





third volumes two new and original works, 

his * Higher Sanskrit Grammar,’ and a 
Sanskrit geographies! names illustrated by a 
united with the dictionary. The latter is, I 
believe, still = unique contribution to Indian 
research," 


It is to be regretted that tho existence of 
such a book on theancient geography of India hns 
not come to the knowledge of Mr. Majumdar, 
deeply read aa he is in Indian antiquities, Woe 
hope in future discussions he will not omit 
Mr. Barooah's most noteworthy contribution on 
the subject. 


Here. we may add that we agree with Prof, 
when he saysthat the value of Mr, Barooah’a- 
“Geography of Ancient India" has suffered by 
during Mr. Baroonh’s life-time. Could not the 
lovers of Sanskrit learning, and the various organi- 
mations existing all over the country for ite 
promotion and research, see their way to reprint 
and publish separately Mr. Barooah's “ Geography 


&. EK. Bavray. 
Cotton College, Gauhati, Assim, 





ch. 9, p. 289. 


* These attributes of the friendly state have been dealt with at length at p. 289 of the Kaw! iliya, 
Bk. Vil, ch. & Tho Admandakiya dwells on tho excellences of the state-clements in aarga 4 and 
offers many parallels to the statements in the Kavwiliva. 
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ACY IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1519 to 185). 
(Continued from p. 123. ) 
ADDENDA. 
(T) 
JaPanEse Destroy a Sranisn Surr, 1640. 

Mr. W. A. Woolley gives the Japanese version of this episode as follows :— 

“In 1640, on July 7th, a ship from Lmzon [Manila] arrived. It was seized and the crew 
were imprisoned in Deshima {a small island in the harbour], 61 of whom were put to death 
at Nishizaki on August 3rd, and the ship with its cargo, consisting of 60 kwamme [one 
awamme=10 lbs. Troy or 8} Ibs. Av.] of gold, gold ornaments and piece goods was sunk off 
Sudzure in Nishidomari. Thirteen of the crew, who stated that they had come to Japan 
against their will, were spared and sent home in a Chinese Junk to inform their country- 
men of the fate of their comrades and of the prohibition against the coming of foreigners. 
In 1663 the sunken cargo was presented to the Machi-doshi-yori, who succeeded in relaing 
over 45 kwanmme of gold.” 

[Historical Notes on Nagasaki, from a MS. entitled Nagasaki Kokon Sharan by Matsura 

T'é of Nagasaki. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1X, 139.] 





(II) 
A Chinese Account of Episode VII. 
Tge Preate Coxivca Takes Formosa FRoM THe Doren, 1661. 
(Communicated by Mr. S. Charles Hill.and edited by Sir R. C. Temple, Bt.) 

The Dutchman Lang-peih-tseih-li-ho (1) after his unsuccessful raid on the coast of Fuh- 
keen, made aail for Holland ; and throwing himself on the mercy of the King, was: pardoned.*5 
Kwei-yih,** a younger brother of the King's, burning with anxiety to avenge the honour 
of his country, was allowed to organize the next expedition which consisted of veteran troops, 
and which embarked in fifteen transports. Favoured with southerly breezes the flotilla 
progressed, until on a certain day high land hove in sight, which caused Prince Kwei to 
enquire whether the China coast was not being approached. An old soldier, one who had 
served under Lang-peih-taeib-li-ho, on being appealed to replied, that judging from the colour 
of the water he surmised that they were on the coast opposite to China; whereupon the 

Prince ordered the squadron about so that they might determine their petition. 
An anchorage having been discerned, the Prince was able to make out through his teles- 
guns were run out for use in case of need, and the Prince's son, Tung-lan(1) landed to reoon- 


SS rE 

© This statement is either a garbled account of the attempt of the Dutch, under Franacon, in 1633, 
to trade with Amoy (see Valentyn, Oud en Nieww Oost-Indien, IV, Formosa, pp. 47, 48) or an allusion to 
the unsuccessful attack on Macao, in 1660, by Admiral Van der Laan, who subsequently retired to 
Batavia. But, os the narrator goes on to describe the settlement of the Dutch in ashen a 
seems unlikely that he is referzing to the latter incident, 

™ By “ Prince Kwei-yih " the narrator moans Frederik Coyett, as is evident from the scscunsietthe 
taking of the Dutch possessions on Formosa which follows. But Frederik Coyett, Governor of Fort 
Eeslandia in 1661, had nothing to do with the first settlement of the Dutch on Tsi-cuan, an islet on the 
&. W. of Formosa, in 1624.. Moreover, the expedition was made peaceably under Maarten Sonk, who 
became the first Governor (seo Valentyn, op. oi., p. 49; Imbsult-Huart, Formosc, pp. 1—22). The right 
of the Dutch to settle on Formoss was conceded to them by the Chinese, on condition of their evacuation 
of the Pescadores Islands, A tresty wea negotiated by Oornelins Reyers in 1623 and concinded by Sone 
in the following youn, 
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noitre ; being scoompanied by a guard of one hundred men, each armed with muaket, pistol 
and sword. Nothing but some old ruins being obearved at Kwen-shen the party returned to 
their bosts and crossed to the other bank of the river,*™ where after traversing a Ws or no, 
native came in sight who was armed with a bow and arrow, and who was destitute of cloth- 
ing. His language proved unintelligible, but by signs he led the way to where his tribe 
were living. It 20 happened that at the time one Ho-pin, a linguist, was lying sick in the 
encampment of the tribe ; and on the approach of the Dutch he came forward and explained 
that the country they had reached was called Tai-wan. Hoe further explained that there 
were no rulera in the island and that people settled here and there at their pleasure. On 

In due course he came to enquire as to the distance from Taiwan to Chins : and on being 
informed that the Pescadores could be reached in four watches, and Amoy in seven, he 

From morning till might therefore he proceeded to busy himself with Ho-pin in 
surveying, and in laying out sites for cities ; all with a view to permanent cupation 

Substantial walls were run up at Tesih-kwen-shen, the. bricks being well faced, and 

ited together with a compound of ground rice and lime ; and outside these again a 
fort [Zeelandia] was erected. On the opposite shore st Chih-khan [Sakkam] a smaller fort 
[Provintia] was built. The soldiers of the expedition wera directed to take women of the 
Sinkiang aboriginal tribes to wife ; whilst three transports were despatched to Holland to 
convey despatches, and to obtain supplies generally for the new colony. 
position from the seaward ; and as these.were found to be comparatively easy, six OF seven 
of the old transports were filled with stones and scuttled in such positions as to render it 
necessary for s vessel entering port to pass under the guns of the fortifications : otherwise 
she ran @ great risk of striking on the sunken vessels. The shove precaution having been 
taken, the position was deemed to be impregnable. | ! 

In the 18th year of Shun-chih (a.p. 1667), Ho-pin, the linguist, having embezzled 
several tens of thousands of dollars from Kwei-yih’s treasury,®? and fearing lest he he called 
on to render an account, had recourse to » stratagem. He managed to find ont about the 
intricacies of the river navigation ; and, having engaged two vessels to lio in wait for him 


and whilst lampe were blazing on all sides, firecrackers were being let off, puppet shows. 
dancing and feasting were in full swing, he waited for the turn of the tide; and then, 
feigning to be the worse for liquor, and to have a celic, let himself out by a back entrance, 
and reqching his vessel made good his escape to Amoy,!3 
Arriving there he called on Cheng-cheng-kung [Coxings }; and whilst unfolding to him 
all the advantages to be reaped by the possession of Formosa, he drew from his sleeve and 
Presented him with a plan of the whole Dutch position. 
"_® Thave found no confirmation ofthis pat of the sory or aay mention of tho Pacov* oulPaicee 
* The ordizary Chinese itinerary measure, now reckoned ss rether less than # third of an Foglich 
mile, but it varies in different parte of China and has varied at different dates | 








An orrer for 1661. Shun-chi, ‘ninth son of Ten.ming, was proclaimed . in 1644, 
“ Ewei-yih’ here means Frederik Coyett, Governor of Tai-onuan, Pont oe 
Pohkiencas 














several Commanders, he put to sea with his whole fleet on the 3rd of the moon, bound 
for Tai-wan {Formosa j. On the morning of the 4th a look out man at the mast head 
of the adjacent islands was made. 

On the 8th the fleet weighed anchor; and on Luh-urh-mun*®® being descried in 
the distance, Cheng made prayer for a favourable tide to carry his vessels aafely into port. 
Prayer ended, he directed leadsmen to take a line of soundings, and these returned with the 
gi lly gtr ter wb’ Secmtey cries paige ending hi f 

el slligence, Cheng fired a gun; and, hoisting signals for a general 
advance, was followed by his whole fleet. This igruist' Hopi wal posted inthe prow of 
the leading vessel to point out the passage as laid down on the chart he had provided : and 
eventually, after much poling, sounding and manceuvring, the fieet came to an anchor with 
great uproar off the city of Chih-khan [ Sakkam ].% 

The Commandant of Chih-khan, Meaou-nan-ting?"' no sooner beheld the martial 
appearance of Cheng’s landing party, than he despatched Lang-ho-ke (!) to Kwen-shen"® 
for reinforcements, and at the same time opened fire on the fleet from all his guns. 

On the 10th Cheng, having directed each soldier of the foree to provide himself with 
SNe. OC ON a: th GOR OME RAE eens fm Rae Re? ae paaer® 0, fe front to 

he Commandant that unless he capitulated the whole place would be set on oe; 
Tee scence bad che tosliad slick as Nan-ting (1) being terrified to a degree, surrendere 
and the position [ Fort Provintia | waa at once occupied by the assailants. 
| Here ih, ta necomeay to. pate: e scenes tn, cnet. to. xeensicgs Sind.cm dhe ogonalon ‘oF 
Ho-pin's feast, Prince Kwei had not the slightest idea bot that the linguist's retirement 
was consequent on his having imbibed too freely. Nay, not until the second day, when 
| efforts to find him proved fruitiess, could he be brought to believe that he had absoonded. 
Even then he continued to attribute his flight to the embezzlement which be had been guilty 
_ of, and could not believe that he would so far turn traitor as to guide an expedition whose 
ambition was to dispossess the Dutch of their settlementa. 

To resume—on the 18th a heavy gale sprang mp. Ste wares beanking. ce shore nibh. asaee 
whisharen ah cmes Geateninn ond mpveliing (aiid thin sinte-oh afivies Continnad dill. co rh 

At daylight the Prince [Coyett ] and his officers mounted the city wall to reconnoitre, 
ee ee eee 
seated on his back, ‘The figure was clad in red garments and its locks were dishevelled. 

cid essai Nasi ahd and after indulging in a variety of gambols, finally 
passed Chih-khan city and disappeared. The Prince and his staff stood staring at one 
another, until, finding their tongues, they concluded that they bad either been in a trance 
or had seen a yikion.°” Their ears were now greeted with the sound of heevy guns from the 
direction of Lah-crh-mun, and on mounting a look out, they discerned through their glasses 
a whole fleet of vessels. approaching with their ensigns and banners floating in the sun light. 
@ ‘The ficet touched at Mit-Koung, Pescadores, on the 90th April 1661. 

% Lou-eul-meun, the Gate of the Stag's Ear, tho strait between Tal-cuan and the mainland of 
Formosa, called also Lou-k'eou, Mouth of the Stag. 


® See Imbault-Huart, op. cit, p. 60, 
" i celaretmgnfotncands Mik 2 Oak inst hie 00K (see Valentyn, op. cli, p. 50}. 


by From this and the preceding references, “ Kwen-shen " ecemna to represent the distriot where 




























e See ante, Eplacde VII, Vol. XLVI, p. 179, for a reference to this apparition. 
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——————————————EoSEESESESESESEESESESESESESESESESESESESESSEESSSSSSEE 
On seeing the vessels the Prince burst out laughing, and remarked that the Chinese 
in invading his position in this fashion must have little regard for their lives ; and he at once 
gave orders for the batteries to be in readiness to treat the fleet to a broadside on its nearer 
approach. Thus he expected to annihilate the invaders at one stroke. 
carefully followed by the rest, came under notice. First she tacked to the north, then went 
come to utter grief. Whilst pondering over these matters, he still gave the order to open 
to direct one of his subordinates, Li-ying-san(!), to thoroughly man the Dutch vessels in 


khan [Sakkam], and that a landing party had been disposed on shore in fighting array. At 
this juncture the Prince Ewei [Coyett), fearing lest his own position should be assailed, 
recalled the force he had sent on shipboard, and directed Li to advance vid Kwen-shin to 
the assistance of the Chih-khan garrison. On reaching San-kwen-shen, Li was met by 
Lang-ho-ke who stated that the force he was advancing with was too small to be of 
any material avail ; and who proceeded to report to the Prince that the enemy were such 
a soldier-like lot that before attacking them it would be advisable to call in, and hold 






In reply, the Prince, after enquiring 
became aware from the bugling and drumming which was audible in the direction of An- 
ping that the Dutch were about to advance ; 80, sending for his several Commanders, he 
informed them that the Dutch would rely principally on their artillery, and he disposed 
of his forces as follows :— 

500 infantry armed with muskets, and 200 heavy gingals’® were formed into three 
divisions under a Commander, who had ordera to march on Kwen-shen-wei and engage tho 
tunity offered : another body of troops manned some 20 small junks, and were directed, 
on observing the Dutch to have passed Tseih-kwen-shen and to be about to open fire, to wave 
their flags and shout vigorously ; at the same time making a feint of attacking the city by 
heading their boats in ite direction. This proceeding it was hoped would be noticed by 
the Dutch force, and throwing them into a state of perturbation, would cause disorder in 
the ranks; thus rendering their defeat comparatively easy. 
drawn up a8 8 reserve. 

5 ERG T Ak A 8 il along wal amas om We a 

1 ‘The narrator seems to have drawn largely on his imagination for these details. 
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To this close siege was now laid; but the defenders worked their guns so well, and by 
constant sallies inflicted such loss on the besiegers, that an advance, or an attempt at 
continued to hold the only road which communicated with the fort, however ; 
and he now, in order to protect his people, commenced the erection of earth works and of 
During the 8th moon the Dutch Prince organised two expeditions, the one being 
despatched in the direction of Chih-khan by water, the other against Kwen-shen by 
land. In opposition to these Cheng commanded afloat in person, whilst the shore forces 
were handled by one of his generals, Hwang-gan. 

The battle raged the whole day, until the Dutch, having lost one ship and three boats, 
retreated to the fort, which they continued to defend most stoutly. 

In the llth moon the N. E. monsoon having now set in, Cheng ordered his 
subordinates Cheng-seuen and Cheng-chung to load some ten old boats with saltpetre 
and other inflammables; and to attempt the destruction of the Dutch ships, whilst 
general attack from the shore was simultaneously made on the fort. 

In this engagement the Dutch lost three more ships and a number of men, which even 
caused Prince Kwei to be much cast down. 

Taking advantage of the victory, Cheng sent a linguist named Li-chung into the Datch 
lines with a measage.? 

It was to the effect, that the position now held by Kwei-yih was no Dutch possession ; 
nor, owing to the distance from Holland, could he possibly hope to maintain a lasting 
occupation of it. The neighbourhood had been originally occupied by an Imperialist garri- 
son, and it was Cheng’s firm intention to regain possession. Having some pity for the 
defenders of the fort who had come from afar, he had no desire to injure them, and in con- 
sideration of the surrender of the treasury chest, stores, ammunition, &o., he was willing 
to afford them a loop hole for escape with their private effects and valuables. 

Failing acceptance of the terms now offered, it was his intention to renew the attack 
on the morrow from all sides. Their vessels should then be burnt, their stronghold reduced, 

Prince Kwei-yih and his staff on receiving the above message were much moved, and 
offered to surrender if supplied with provisions for the homeward voyage. 

The linguist returning to Cheng gave the reply to the ultimatum, and the surrender 
was at once completed ; the victors taking over, as per list, the contents of the government 
chest, the military stores, &c.‘ : 

‘The surviving Dutchmen were then allowed to remove their personal cffeets on board 
ship ; and on the Srd of the lst moon they took their departure for their native land. 

[ Translation of a Chinese record concerning Coxenga or Koxinga (Cheng-cheng- 
kung) the celebrated Chinese pirate, by H. E. Hobson (Journal of the North- 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ind Series, No, XI, pp. 34-40). ] 

S There is soma exaggeration bere, Of the four Dutch ships in theharbour, the Hector was burnt, 

the Maria escaped to Batavia and the two others rotired, after sinking several junks, under the cannon 














hie wife and two of his children as hostages. Hambrosk urged the garrison to fight to the lost and 
returned to Cozxings to meet his death (sco Valentyn, p. 90; Imbault-Huart, pp. 66-67). se 


provintia in order to save the other buildiags and Fort Zeelandis. Coxingsa replied by demanding the 
jmmediate evacuation of Formosa. Provintia waa thereupon surrendered, on the 4th May 16¢1, 


raryeeny et Zeclandia waa defended vigorously snd it was not until the 12th February 1603 
that Coxings waa able to raise his ti) 
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(TIT) 
Captarm Jous Hatsey FicuTs Foun ENGLISH SHIPS AND TAKES TWO OF THEM, 1707. 
Of the European pirates, one of the most humane was Captain John Halsey of the 
Charles Brigantine, who on the 7th November 1704, received a commission from Go : 
Cranstone of Rhode Island to cruise against the French on the Banks of Ne ‘oundland. 
This he considered good enough authority to cover attacks upon native shipping in the 
Indian Seas, and though et.first he refrained from molesting European vessels, that scruple 


Ts 
PA eOn 








is a matter of history, and the episode in question fully justifies Captain Johnson's 
eulogy :—"“ He was bi ve in his person, courteous to all his prisoners, lived beloved and 
died regretted by his own people.” (History of the Pirates, IT, 118.) 

A comparison of Johnson's account of the fight with that given by Robert Adams, the 
East India Company's Chief at Calicut, is useful, as it shows that Johnson, however 
confused may be his chronology, was fairly accurate in regard to other details. 

The Records of the East India Company give further information about Captain 
He was employed by the Court of Managers in Eng! nd and was sent out by them in command 
of the Bombay Frigate (or Merchant), a ship expressly designed for the defence of Bombay 
and the neighbouring coast against the attacks of pirates. By the Court's orders, Captain 
Jago proceeded. first to Mocha to land a cargo. There, it seems, he fell in with the Rising 
Eagle, Essex, Mary and Unsly, all country ships from the Coromandel Coast, and together 
they were sailing towards Bombay when they encountered the pirate. 











ohhh Bae 





affair waa received two months later, no notice seems to have been taken of the conduct 
of Jago, who had meanwhile been sent to Karwar. However, disaster was in store for 
him. On the 11th November 1707 he and some of his crew returned to Bombay in the 
Prosperous and the Union Frigate. He stated that he sailed from Karwar with the Union 
on the 27th October. “The 28 about 11 Clock in the morning, seeing one Savajee (Maritha] 
Boat hovering about them, Fired their Chase Gunn,’ after which the Bombay Friggatt 
immediately blew up and Sunck, and ten English and about as many blacks lost, besides 
what since dyed, and others in a Languishing condition, and near Fifty burnt.” 

On the 9th December 1707 and 27th January 1708 letters were received from Fort 
St. George containing “= warm Information and Complaint against Captain Jago for not 
which Seized by said Pyratts.” Certificates by the supercargoes and commandera 






of the vessels were enclosed. There is, however, no record of any action taken by the Bombay 
Early in 1708 Captain Jago took the Indian Frigate to Persia, and on his return to 
Bombay in May of that year, he was permitted to embark in the Aurangzeb for Europe.® 
We have also some account of the subsequent fate of Halsey’s crew who, after his 
death, settled in Madagascar, and survived, of them at any rate, till 1719. 

8 Chase-guns fixed in the chase-porta in the fore-part, and stern of vowels were known as bow- 
chase (chasers) and atern-chase guns. Smyth, Sailor's Word Fook defines Bow-chasers as “ two long 
cbase-guna placed forward in the bow-ports to fire directly ahead.” i 
Records, Bombay Public Consullations, Vol. 2. 
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_ When the King George, an East India Company's ship commanded by Captain Samuel 
Lewis, was at St. Mary’, Madagascar, in 1719, her Log, under date 23rd July (Marie 
Records, Indio Office), tells us that two Europeans, John Guernsey and Old Nick of Dover 
game to.seo the captain, who writes as follows :— 

“These I kept on board two nights and entertained them plentifully with liquor, in 
hopes to sound what might be gathered from them, They faithfully promised me 
provisions speedily, but I found their tempers much alike (with a downcast eye, not able 
to look me inthe face), very cautious of what they spoke til! almost drunk, then they lay 
themselves open and tell of their loose way of living, bragging in their villainy as bravoes. 
They acknowledge of their being in the brigantine [the Charles] that took [killed] 
Chamberlayne, and at the plundering of three Moors ships and bringing away © fourth, 
which lay sunk in their harbour, This they called tae Fair Chance, and they wanted but 
ope hit more andthen to gohome, for they were aweary of their course of life. Their number 
was now reduced to 17 with about 10 or 12 Mustees’ and free negroes. That they live 
separate on the other sile upon the Main, some 2) or 30 miles asonder, cach having « 
town to himeelf and not Ie=s than five or =ix hundred negroes® their vassalls, ready to 
serve ‘em upon any expedition. They do not appear to be inany wise concerned for their 
former il] actions, only in relation to Sir John Bennett.2 whom they acknowledged they 
had not used well in taking his gous and money from him after a fair agreement. Thus 
freely they would talk when warm with liquor, but always cautious when sober, L 
likewise askt ‘em why they did nut accept of the King's pardon [1718] and go home 
in time, They told me that they believed it was a sham and would not trust to any 
unless they had the Great Seal to it. Such impudente and ignorance possest them.” 

1.—Captain Johasons Account. 

Three days after, they spied the 4 ships, which they took at first for the trees of 
Babel Mandeb ; at night they fell in with and kept them company till morning, the trumpets 
sounding on both sides all the time, for the Pyrate had two on board as well as 
the English. When it was clear day, the four ships drew into a line, for they had haled 
the pyrate, who made no ceremony of owning who he was, by answering according to 
their manner,“ from the Seas.” 
this, advised Captain Jago, who led the yan in 4 ship of 24 guns and 70 men to give 
chase, for the pyrate was on the run, but a mate, who was acquainted with the way of work- 
4 warm day, but feared this would be the hottest. The Brigantine turned up again, and 
coming astern, clapped the Rising Eagle aboard, a ship of 16 guns andthe sternmost. Tho’ 
they entered their men, the Rising Hagle held then) ® wath dispute for three quarters of 
an hour, in which Captain Chamberlain's mate and several others were killed ; the Purser 
was wounded, jumped overboard and drowned. 

In the mean while the other ships called to Captain Jago to board the pyrate, who 
pearing sway to clap him on board, the pyrate gave inm ® shot, which raked him fore and aft 
air erermined Captain Jago to get. out of danger, for he ran.away with all the sail he cowl 


| can't but take notice that the eesond mate of the Rising Bagle, after Quarters were 


ee 








called for, fired from out of the Fttecastle and killed two of the pyrates, one of wioe was 
cana nuer’s consort, who would have revonged his death by shooting the Bste, Dot *eTSN 
7 MMlestigos, Portuguese bali-castes. o Je, Malagesi. ® Soe infra, 2. 
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Trish and Seots, together with one Thomas White, once a commander amongst the pyrates, 
but then a private man, interposed and saved him, in regard that he was an Irishman. 
They examined the prisoners to know which was the ship came from Juffa {Juddah], 
for that had money on board, and having learned that it was the Esser, they gave chase, 
came up with her, hoisted the bloody flag at the mainmast head, fired one single gun, and 
she struck ; though the Hasex was fitted for close quarters, there were not on board the 
Brigantine above 20 hands, and the prize [the Rising Bagle) was astern so far that her 
topmast scarce appeared out of the water: In chasing this ship they passed the other two 
who held the fly of their ensigns in their hands ready to strike. Whon the ship had struck 
the Captain of her asked who commanded that Brigantine. He was answered, “Captain 
Halsey." Asking again who was Quartermaster, he was told “ Nathaniel North,” to whom 
he as he knew him very well. North, learning his name waa Punt, said, “ Captain 
Thomas Punt, Iam sorry you are fallen into our hands.” He was civilly treated and 
nothing belonging to himself or the English gentlemen, who were passengers, touched, though 
they made bold to lay hands on £40,000 in money belonging to the ship. They had about 
£10,000 in money out of the Rising Eagle. They discharged the Essex and with the other 
prize and the brigantine, steered for Madagascar, where they arrived and shared their booty. 
[C. Jonmsom, History of the Pirates, 11, 114-115. ] 


2.—Robert Adams’ Account, received per Captain Thomas Punt. 
May it please Your Excellency, &c. 

Captain Gaywood being wind bound off this Port, have just time to write to your 
Excellency a few lines, Copies of our last being at Callicut, which were under 30th past, vid 
Carwarr, per Pattamar, cannot send them. Came from Callicut the 7th Instant to view 
this place, being advised of its miserable condition, which have found beyond expectation 
to be laid in no lesa than five places leavell with the Ground by the great Raines, so that 
are forced to make Bamboo hedges to keep the: Cattell out, 

The following relation is the unhappy news received from Captain Punt, who [we] 
found here at our arrival! in the Ship Esser. 

They sailed from Mocho the beginning of August, in all 5 sail, vizt., The Bombay 
Merchant from Europe, the Eagle, Essex, Mary and Unity from the Bay and Coast, when fell 
in with « Brigantine Pyrat. They all drew up with an intention to fight. “ The Bombay 
Merchant and Eagle gave him some broad sides, but so soon as boarded Captain Chamberlaino, 
the Bombay Merchant bore away, which put all the rest to shift for themselves. Captain 
who cried out quarters. Mr. French, Chief Mate, who was in the Fore Castle, not kno¢ing 
what was done a baft, fired briskly on the Pyrats and killed 6 and wounded 20 of them, 
and did not yield up, but kept his arma in his hand till they promised him good quarters. 
So soon as they got the Eagle, they forced the people to tell them which was the Ju Ship, 
and imediatly both Brigantine and ship made after hor, and went by the others and came 
up with her and took her, the Passengers and People being #0 discouraged that they would 
not let the Captain make any resistance least they should put them all to the Sword, 
they coming up to them with the Bloody Flagg. 
their Company, de f o take i 



















Ler ate 


to Cocheen, but since hear she is in Callicut River. 
[ Letter from Robert Adams &o. at Tellicherry to the President and Council at 
Surat, dated, 17th ee ee Records, Surat, Vol. 101). } 
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INTER-STATE RELATIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
By NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L., P.R.S.;: CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from page 130.) 
(1) 

The scheme of a mandala of twelve states was, as we have just said, generally accepted, 
The uses of the the needs of reference to particular states in a certain spacial or 
and he seven consti. Political correlation, or of description of particular political situa. 
tuonta of w atate, tions being ordinarily satisfied bythe scheme. All the twelve states 
composing the circle may not, in particular cases, be put to the necessity of siding with 
the one or the other of the warring parties, the activities being limited say to the second 
zone. In this case, only a few states of thecircle may be noted in calculations of strength 
or other such forecasts. The list of excellences of the seven constituents of the state 
furnish the criterion by which those constituents of the required states in the circle 
have to be judged ; and the group of qualities ofa particular constituent in the list shows 
the points with regard to which the enquiries require to be instituted. The final estimate 
shows the merit. or deficiency of each constituent, and the total strength of the states, their 
weak and vulnerable points being exposed to view for the guidance of the inquirer, It may 
be mentioned in this connection that the making of such estimates necessarily implies the 
agency of informants through whom accurate information as to the details of the consti- 
tuents was procured. The scheme of the mandala, and the analysis of the state into its 
Their value for constituents with an enumeration of their excellences serving as 
Gf thow days. The criteria for estimates of strength of states, enabled a sovereign to 
courses of action. take the course or courses of action to be detailed presently. ‘Thess 
courses were analysed into (1) sandhi (including alliances, treaty of peace etec.), (2) vigraha 
(war), (3) dsana (halt), (4) ydna (attack), (5) saméraya (resigning oneself to another's 
protection), and (6) deaidhibAdea (making alliance with one and fighting with another), 
They admit of certain combinations and include various sub-coursea of action adopted 
(B) The six courses of action, including their combinations and sub-courses for 
jects in. view in _PAHValar inter-state situations, are ne source of eydtydéma and Soma, 
inter-state relations. | '-€. exertion to create means for the beginnings of undertakings, 
In addition to human exertion, there is scope for the operation of providential forces 
in the creation of the conditions in which a state may be at any particular moment. 
The causes, therefore, that determine those conditions, are of two kinds, human (mianusha) 
and providential (daiva). The former lies in the pursuit of the right or wrong courses 
action (maya and apanaya) and the latter in the favourable or unfavourable circumstances 
or forces of nature (aya afd anaya).! The net result of the operation of the two sets of 
causes is the particular condition of the kingdom at any particular moment, tiz. deteriora- 
tion (kshaya), stagnation (sthdna), or prosperity (wriddhi).** In other words, it is the afore- 
said causes that bring about the weakness or vigour of each of the sovereign and resource- 
elements, upon which depends the total strength (sakti) of the state as well as the happiness 
of its citizens (sukha identified with siddhi (success)].22 The prosperity of the state stands 
as the ideal, and though the immediate result of every undertaking may not be conducive 
to this ideal—and it is impossible that it should be so—the final aim of persons at the 

22 Kautitiya, Bk, VI, ch. 2, pp. 257, 258, %  Ibid., Bk. VI, ch, 3, p. 259. 


















helm of the state should be this and none other. Hence, temporary deterioration, or 
stagnation of the state is permissible if the ultimate issue of the actions be: gaintal.s¢ 

With reference to the central state, any other state may be superior (jydydn), equal 
(sama), or inferior (Aina) in strength and prosperity. Wiiincthond Wola laxae aks 
above state towards the increase of its own strength in order that it might be superior to 
others in its mandala. 

It is mentioned in the Xautiliya that conformity with the advice of treatises on polity 
leads a self-controlled sovereign to greater and greater power and position, making him 
ultimately the ruler of the whole earth, while the reverse conduct on the part of even an 
emperor with dominion from sea to sea reduces him to miserable straits.*° The statement 
may at first sight sound too much laudatory of treatises ‘on polity and the efficacy of their 
rules and recommendations, but, yet, on closer observation, it cannot be said to be without 
a foundation. For, in those days, “ jealous rivalry between two or more states, the awaken- 
ing of ambition, craving for rich colonies, desire of a land-locked state for a sea-coast, - 
endeavour of a hitherto minor state to become a world-power, ambition of dynasties or great 
politicians to extend and enlarge their influence beyond the boundaries cf their own state, 
and innumerable other factors’’ were at work to create causes of war in the same way as 
they do at present. These causes, numerousas they are, must have been more prolific than 
now in view of the then state of inter-statal relations regulated by comparatively 
fewer laws and provided with amaller facilities for the pacific cessation of hostilities by 
inter-statally constituted means."® Henoe, the outbreaks of hostilities were comparatively 


greater, furnishing opportunities to an aspiring sovereign for the extension of his territory 
or for other means of acquisitions. The sovereign, to achieve the great results promised by the 
treatises on polity, must be endued with the qualities inculeated by their writers. The 
onerous conditions made necessarily rare the existence of such sovereigns, but nevertheless 
pote setaprinapet seg TYRE RT” 2endations of the writers had no merit by virtue 
of their applicability to the condition of internal cnd inter-statal politics of those days. 
Attack on a state by another merely because the former is weak and the latter strong 
was not justified by practice, though of course, a pretext put forward as a real cause for 
war might have been picked up for the opening of hostilities. ae ae ere et 


% Kaufiliya, Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 262. 

% Jbid., Bk, VI, ch. 1, p. 257; Bk. 1, 0, iddha-sa™yoga, p. 11. 

™ It should be noted that a state in calamities (eyasans) is called yétarya (Nt. asgnilable, ¢.¢. totter- 
ing) by Kautitiya, who includes it in the list of the various kinds of hostile states (Kaujéliya, Bk. VI, ch. 2, 
p: 258). This may lend colour to the supposition that a ‘tottering ' state was generally thought to be 
assailable by another state without any preceding conflict. That such a supposition is baseless will Le 
apparent from the following -— 

(1) Kantilya says that o state in ee eee (Kau! diya, 
Bk. VII, ch. 1, p. 319.) 

(2) A state in calamities ig Mentioned by Kautilya as yétevyo with reference to another state on 
the agcumption that ill-will exists between the two parties. Should they be friendly, the former would 
be protected inatead of being attacked by the Iptter. 

(3) lt is expressly laid down by Kautilya that writs (implying negotiation) are the root of peace and 
war between states [Kawtiliya, Bh. Tl (ndsanddhikdra), p. 70 ; Kautilya tells us that ho wrote the chapter | 
on royal write not merely in accordance with all the jdefros (treatises on polity) but also the prevailing 
practices (prayoga) of the day, Jtad., p. 75). 

(4) If pretipameans * ultimatum ' [see Kawtiliya, Bk. 1 (ddta-pranidhih) p. 32,) then it is evidence 
of the existence of negotiation before the declaration of war. Hence, it is not permiasible to os | 
that a state in calamities could be attacked by another state without any ppevious conflict. It was 
preceding conflict alone that justified an attack. A friendly state would, on the other hand, protect 
it in ita sorry plight. 
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war, and there is, as has been shown already, noground to suppose otherwise. This supposi- 
tion is rendered firmer by the fact that there are means at the disposal of a very powerful 
Ai catecen acaiaeesoacieeadahmasstontetee anteeletnaeecttiaeenine tanicn 
view. But they could be utilized by those sovereigns alone, who had already become powerful 
mR aI es HI ech ee Oe RR: RAPE ING A E 
the ceremonies, and served more as ways of asserting power already acquired than as those 
of sittin the power itself. The ee ee the 
humbler states aspiring to such power are thus described by Kautilya"’ :— 

(2) The medium and super states being subjugated (by the first step), the central 
first zone.74 When these states are brought under subjection, the states within the other 
the second step),*° an amitra (enemy) [among the states faced next] should be ‘squeezed, "1 
by a éatru,™2 or a éairu by a mitra (friend). 

I. Or a weak neighbouring state should be subdued : and then with double power, 
a second, and with triple power, a third. #4 

The processes involve a series of fights, but as the time ocoupied by them is not in any 
way limited, there is no reason to suppose that they necessarily imply disregard of such 
inter-state practices as attacking states without preveding conflict, or friendly states in 
@ Kaulitiya, Bk. XIII, ch. 4, p. 406, 
= “ Ari-prokritiht” in the text refers to ‘ rdja-prakritik’ (eovereign-cloments) within the first zone 
and not to the citizens“of the states. 

F “ Uiterah prakritik " refers similarly to the sovereign-elements in the other tones of tho statal 
circle. 

% Thesubjugation of the soversign-elements of the statal circle brings the central state face to 
face with other states, if ‘pata be either friendly or hostile, and dealt with in the above 


3) The word used in the text is sampidana which is thos explained in tho Kémondakiye sarge VIL, 
ilk, 58: pidana is more serious than korsona (or korshaga). The latter ia effected by causing the 
emaciation of the treasure and army together with the death of the high ministers of state. Pi'ana 
being more serious than ‘kariona ineludes acts much more ‘oppressive. Genkarirys explains it by 
“mila-war) a-desa-rils | 

23 A Jatru is thus described by Kautilyn ; “arivampad-yuktah sdmantah jatrul" (a neighbouring 
atate endued with eri-sampats is called iatru) (Kat iiya, Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 258). The ori-sampats (or amitra- 
sampats) are those qualities that render a hostile state an easy Virtim to the central state and are thus 
enumerated :—‘‘ Not born of a royal family, greedy, surrounded by mean pergons, having disloyal sub- 
jecta, unrighteous, silly, addicted to evil passions, devoid of energy, trusting to fate, indizereet, inconai-- 
tent, coward, and injurious " (Kawiliya, Bk. VI, ch. 1, pp. 256, 257). Owing to these disabilities, /atru 
can be easily made an instrument in the hands of the central sovereign. It is implied that the former is 
helped by the Intter in the act of * squeezing '. 

3) ‘The first three mdrgas (li. ways) are but links of a single process, one leading to the other. Tho 
fourth mdrga may be taken either as 4 link supplementary to the third (in which case, it cannot be called, 
strictly speaking, the fourth mdrga) or as an independent second process standing apart from the first pre- 
cess composed of three links. The words “deiguacs "and ‘“trigwaa,” unless they be taken ag uged lou, 
ly, favour the interpretation of the fourth mérga as an independent second process of conquering the world, 

The independeri. existence of friendly states was not perhaps regarded 6s 6 bar to world-conquent, 
if the central state could subjugate the hostile ones and thereby extend his domin‘on over ® large 
expange of territory, say from sea to sea. 
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diegei of friendship. An aspiring king should abide the opportunites offered by dispute 
with other states but should not artificially atir them up to create the opportunities. It 
cannot be asserted that no breaches of salutary practices conducive to inter-state peace 
occurred in ancient times. An unruly, aggressive sovereign might have set them at naught 
but not without incurring the displeasure of the other states or even of his own subjects.*! 
Whether this displessuro could take shape in'stepe to’bring to justice the infraction of “he 
sractices is another question. The displeasure indicates the volume of opinion for the 
maintenance of the practices and can well bea reason for considering them as the prevailing 
ones, 

The. legitimate inference, therefore, stands out to be that an aspiring sovereign should 
accumulate as much power as possible by s due application of the édsiric injunctions to his 
personal conduct as well as to his administration of the realm. The increase of vigour of 
the resource-elements of the state should always be followed up by the pursuit of those 
measures that remove the obstructions retarding their progress and make them stout and 
healthy. The steps suggested for the extension of territory and acquisition of power by 
conquests. may lead one to infér that they imply treacherous attacks, without preceding 
conflict, on friendly states or on those ina miserable plight, but in the light of other evidences 
there does not appear to be any ground for such supposition. The opportunitiesfor war 
offered by the disputes that naturally came on were generally enough for the ambition of a 
royal aspirant able to utilize them fully. Unjustified invasions of states merely to satisfy 
the earth-hunger of the invader were condemned by the.opinion of the sovereigns generally 
as well as of the citizens. When aking was powerful enough, he could assert and proclaim 
his power by performing the rdjastya or the aévamedha ; but so long as he lacked this power 
he had to wait for opportunities, making most of those that actually did present themselves, 
The advice of the writers of treatises on polity is directed to this full utilization of oppor- 
tunities, which is possible only by a previous accumulation of strength from careful and 
diligent internal administration of the realm and a regulation of inter-statal dealings in the 
light of their instructions and recommendations garnering the political wisdom of the past. 

The ‘ conquest of the earth * may be the goal cherished by the sovereigns but the diffi. 
culties besetting it are enormous. The lower the position ofa monarch in the comity of 
states, the more onerous is his attempt to reach the goal. Favourable circumstances play 
no mean part in the achievement of the object, as also the capacity of the aspirant and 
his adherents, The task moreover cannot, except rarely, be accomplished by the labour of 
a single monarch in his life-time. The various usurpations of the throne of comparatively 
larger kingdoms extended into ‘ world-powers ' by the usurpera may tend to obscure this 
view of the.question ; but really the kingdoms acquired by the usurpers were not fabrics 
of their creation but oftheir predecessors. Keeping these limitations in mind, we can well 
endorse the statement of the Kaupliya, laudatory in a way of the injunctions of the works 
on polity. 

Atmavins=healpadzio=pi yukiah prakyitisampada 

nayajiah prithivim kyilandm jayaly-eva ng hiyate.25 
[A self-controlled (king), with even a small territory, but versed in polity and possessed of 
the ‘state-elements’ in a flourishing condition, is sure to conquer the world and never 
decline in power.] 

Kautilya’s discourse on the courses of action is not meant for the central state alone, 

. but. also for the other components of the mandala; for 
nae cour cs of ection gdvico is meeded as much for the state centrally situated 
as for those in different situations. Hence, two aspects of his advice 


Pl ine the Koaut ilya, Bk. VII, ch. 13, p. 300: where reference is made to the displeasure incurred 
by attacks on sovereigns righteous, or friendly. M Kowiliya, Bk. VI, ch. 2, p. 257, 
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| are often noticeable: on the one hand, for instance, he states the circumstances in which to 
make a treaty of peace with hostages while, on the other, he enumerates the means by which 
the hostages can escape from the territories to which they have been committed; similarly, 
he advises a powerful monarch as to when and whom to attack, recording as well the ways 
by which a weak or distressed monarch should defend himeelf against the attack ; he offers 
his guidance in the same way to an invader by asking him to take proper precautions against 
s rear attack, directing at the same time a rear enemy asto when and whom to attack from 

behind. Thus his advice is meant for the-solution of problems arising from different inter- 
statal situations and has in view the welfare not of a single state ina particular situation in 
te mandala but of the other states in it as well. 

An analysis of the ways by which difficulties in inter-statal situations could be tided 
over laid bare to the Hindu statesmen six courses of action,—sandhi, vigraha, dsana, ydna, 
sanéraya, and dvaidhibhdva, A further analysis may reduce them to the first two, and 
according to Vatavyaidhi, these two are taken as the fundamental courses ; but the afore- 
said six ate generally recognized in view of their applicability to different conditions.** 

These six courses of action admit of combinations and imply many other measures 
which need not be named at present. Let us treat of the first course first. 

SECTION II. 
Sandhi in the sense of treaty of peace represents but one of its uses in the Aautiliya, 
The other senses have to be carefully distinguished from the first 
pbs hg roc in order to avoid a confusion. The term bears in the Kau/iltya the 
| t following meanings :— 

(1) It is panabandha, i.e. a treaty of peace?® concluding hostilities between the 
parties to the treaty. 

(2) It ia a compact between powers in their efforts to have friendly state to help 
them in their needs.*! 

(3) It is a compact between powers outonan expedition to divide among themselves 
the lands that might be acquired by each as the result of their combined efforts agamast 
a hostile state,"* 

(4) It is a compact to plant a colony.?" 

(5) It is a compact to carry out particular works advantageous to the parties to the 
compact, such as building forts, exploiting mines, constructing trade-routes.‘° 

(6) It is a settlement of differences between the king and his friend or servant"! 

It is the first signification alone that has to do with the treaty of peace. The use of 
the second kind of compact will be realized when it is borne in mind that to secure friendly 
state for help in difficulties, specially in war, was not an easy matter ; for/as on the one hand, 
the combined request of two or more states was likely to be more abighty and persuasive 

_ than the request of asingle state, so on the other, the compact was Kielpful in the dissension 
that might have ensued from the rejection of the request. * The ompact though termed 
a kind of sandhi was altogether different from the treaty of peace (Afna-sandAi),and might 
have been in certain cases dissociated from war. The third compact had connection with 
and fifth need not have anything to do with war at all. The sixth would be devoid of any 





ne 
38 Kautiliys, Bk. VII, ch. 1, p. 261. 87 flee Ibid,, Bix. VII, ch. 9 (riviira-sursis), 
$3 Seo [tid., Bk. VIL, ch: 10 (bhdmvi-nandhs). % See {bid,, Bk. VIL, ch. 1! (onoccrise-samdhi). 
Geo Ibid, Bk. VII, ch. 12 (borma-sandh). il geo Jtid., Bie. VII, ch. 6, oo. 270, 290, 
4a CY. such cages in Itid., Be. VU, ch. 7. 
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direct inter-statal bearing if the mitra‘? instead of signifying a friendly sovereign meant 
only a courtier or a personal friend of a particular king. 
(A) Hina-sandhi. 


(A) It is the Aina-sandhis alone that constitute the treaty of peace for bringing the 
hostilities between the belligerents to acloze. This is what we 
ordinarily mean by the term sandAi and will be dealt with at 
present, relegating the other kinds to subsequent sections, 

A treaty of peace should be concluded by a sovereign in view of the fact that the continu, 

Wg hgeihumsanceccak ance of hostilities will make him gradually weaker than his 
which sandhi should te enemy.!! It is recommended to be made with states of superior 
hn or even equal power, for in the former case, the continuance 
of war is ruinous to the inferior state, and in the latter, to both. Should a superior power 
reject an offer of peace, the inferior has no other alternative but to throw itself up to the 
mercy of the former or have recourse to the methods of defence recommended in‘dvaliyasam’.45 
If an offer of peace by a belligerent be rejected by another of equal strength, the former 
should wage war only so long as the latter sticks to it. An unqualified submission made 
by an inferior state ought to put a stop to hostilities ; for, as on the one hand, the state 
may grow in fury by further maltreatment, so on the other, it may be helped by the 
other powers of the statal circle taking pity on its miserable condition, Should a state 
allied with other states against an enemy find that the states of the adjacent zone!® natu- 
rally hostile to it will not attack (n =opagachchhanti)'it, even if they are tempted, weakened. 
and oppressed by the enemy (trying to win them over to its side) or will not do so through 
fear of receiving blow for blow from the allied states (pratydd haydt), then the state 
in alliance, even if inferior to the enemy individually, should continue the war, When again 
a state in war with another finds that the states of the adjacent zone will attack it, tempted, 
weakened, or oppressed by the latter, or through anxieties caused by the war waged next 
door, it should, even if individually superior to the enemy, make a treaty of peace in the 
first case, and remove the causes for anxiety to the aforesaid states in the second.!? If a 
belligerent sees that he is afflicted with calamities greater than those of his enemy, who will 
be able to remedy them easily and carry of the war effectively, the former though superior 
in strength should make peace with the latter.** | 

Kinds of Afna-sindhi The various kinds of treaty of peace (Aina-sandhi)*9 are ;— 

I. (1) Aimémisha.*° The defeated sovereign (henceforth abbreviated into Ds) agrees 
to help the conqueror (henceforth abbreviated into C), by going over to him personally 
with a stipulated number or the flower of his troops. A person of high rank is also 
given a8 @ hostage. 

(3 In the passage “bhrityena mitrena wi dosh-dpasritena . .. . .”Kaufi liya ,Bk. VIL, ch. 6, p. 279. 

“ Kow ifiys, Bk. VII, ch. 1, p. 261, porasamdd=dhiyaminas samdadhiia. 

S Le., Bk. XII of the Kau'iliya, — 

'¢ Para-prokritaya =.ri-prakritaya?, the reference being to the rdja-prakyitie and not to the 
citizens of the state of the enemy, - 

iT The text (Kaufiliya, Bk. VII, ch. 3, p. 267) bas ‘ mdnopagachcAhanti " which appears to be an 
e marncupagackchanis. 

sae the texts of this paragraph, see Kawfiliya, VII, ch. 3, pp. 266, 267. 
4 The treaty of peace is also calledieama or samadhi. See Kaufilya, Bi. VI, ch, 17, p, all. 
1) Corresponds to Kémandaltya, sarga IX, élk. 16, 





The Aina-sandAta. 
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(2) Purushdntara. The DS agrees to help the C by sending the aforesaid troops headed 
by his son and commander-jn-chief.5! This exempts the personal attendance of the DS and 
hence its name. A woman is also given to the C asa hostage.*? 

(3) Adrishtapurusha, The DS agrees to help the C by sending the aforesaid troops 
headed either by himself or by somebody else. In the latter case, the personal attendance 
of himself, his son or his commander-in-chief is exempted.** 

The above three kinds of treaty form the class of sandhis called dand-opanata, danda 
(army) being the chief subject-matter of their stipulations. 

Il. (1) Parikraya. The DS gives up his treasure to the C as the price of setting free 
the rest of the state elements.** 

(2) Skandhopaneya. The indemnity is paid in instalments.*° 

(3) Upagraha. By it, according to Kamandaka, peace is purchased by the surrender 
of the entire kingdom to the C.%* 





(4) Suvarna, Its foundation lies in friendship and mutual confidence. Hence, it ia 
called Golden.*? , 


(3) Kapéla. This form of treaty is of a nature reverse to that of the Golden. Under 
this, a very large indemnity has to be paid to the C. According to the Kdmandakiya,** the 
two parties to the treaty are of equal strength, and the peace concluded between them does 
not produce mutual confidence rendering it the reverse of the Golden.*? 

The five forms ®° of treaty constitute the class called kod-opanata, 1.¢., having kosa 
(treasure) as the chief subject-matter of their terms. - . 
III. (1) ddishia. The DS cedes a part of his territory to the C. 

(2) Uchchhinna. It requires the DS to cede to the C all the rich lands in his 
territory except his capital.*1 The C intends by this form of treaty to bring misery upon 
his enemy (para). pit 

bata (3) Apakraya.** The DS releases his dominion by giving up the products of hislands 
to the L. R 


51 Corresponds to Kdmendatiya, IX, 14. 

69 ‘The dloka in the Kaufiliya, Bk. VII, ch. 3, p. 268, is as follows :— 

 Mubhyasirbandhanam kuryyt pdreayoh pagchime tvarim, 
Sddhayed=gid hamity=ete dag jopanata-sandhayah.” 

[have taken mukhya and s#triseparately in view of the fact that mukhyasare stated to have been given 
as hostages at Kawfiliya, Bk. VII, ch. 17, p. 312, Arig gidham ajdAayet refers perhaps to the over- 
reaching of the other party by the subsequent secret deliverance of hostages from the C's custody (see 
Kaufiliya, Be. VII, ch. 17, pp. 315, 314). If this meaning be- accepted, pagchime should be taken in 
the senae of “gubwequently " instead of ae referring to the third treaty, in spite of the juxtaposition 
whith at first sight appears to exist between this word and pdrrayo). 

i Corresponds to Kdmandakiya, IX, 14. 








) Corresponds to Ibid., 1X, 17. 

“ Corresponds to Jbid., IX, 19 ( skandhe hena means, according to Sankerirya, khanda- 
khanna). 

% Corresponds to Ibid, IX, 16. The Kaufiliya is not so clear on this point, but says nothing 


that contradicts the above definition, 

S fbid., 1X, 5. Sankarirys accounts for the name of the treaty by stating thatas the two skull. 
bones (kapéila) of a man appearing similar to each other from « distance show points of dissimilarity when 
observed closely, ao the two belligerenta though agreeing so far aa to be parties to the sondhi really 
differ from each other owing to the lurking suspicion of each for the other. 

&® Jbid., 1X, 15. fo Kaufiliya, Bk. VII, ch. 3, p. 260, last éloka. 

a * Apto-edrdnd™ * in the text (Kauwfiliya, Bk. VI, ch. 3, p- 269) if taken to signify ‘denuded of 
resources,’ renders the meaning of the passage opposite to that given above. ‘ Jita" may mean ‘seized ' 
and ‘ditasdrdnd=s from dttah sdrah yoyd tdsdm' may be interpreted as ‘possessed of resources,’ This 
meaning is in accord with that of the Kdmandakiya, TX, 18. 

ed Pandit RK. Shama Sastri’s English rendering of the text pute the term as avakraya. 
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These four forms of treaty are termed defopanafa, the cession of territory (desa) being 


their special feature. 


Kautilya mentions in all twelve kinds of Aina-sandhis of which three belong to the first 
class, five to the second, and four to the third. Barring slight 


Kautilya and Raman- 


differences of meaning and taking into account the similarity of 


names of the treaties, all the Aina-sandhis of the Kawfiliya are 
found in the Kdmandakiya with the exception of avakraya alone. As the latter has 
sixteon altogether, these five, viz., upahdra, santdna, upanydsa, pratikdra and samyoga 
have no equivalents in the former. Of these, the last two appear rather to be alliances and 
not forms of treaty of peace at all, prattkdra corresponding with alliances like the bhiimt- 


sandhi and samyoga with alliances like 


the karma-sandhi of the Kautiliya. 


(To be continued. ) 
BOOK-NOTICE. 


Servagt AxXD urs Trwes by JADUNATH Sankan, 


MLA., In Educational Service. M. C. Sarkar 
& Co. Calcutta, 1920. 


This new historical study by Mr. Sarkar has come 
out at an opportune time, and I have no hesitation 
to a second-birth struggle, as it were, of a nation 
that subsequently achieved great things, and is 
at the present dey of much importance in the land 
it occupies, and also to « struggle between peoples 
dwelling in two totally different atmospheres of 
religion, thought and emotional fecling, and con- 


belonging to either party to look at the historical 


events or the actions of the historical personages 


concerned without some feeling of particanship 
peeping out in any accounts they may severally 
give of them. A Hindu will involuntarily leap 
towards Bhive pt and his Marathas, a Muhammadan 
towards Bijapur and Aurangzeb. I may at once 
therefore say that the great merit of this book by 
a Hindu lies in the fact that he has tried to be fair, 
tried to get at the original documents and to relate 
nothing that cannot in his judgment be supported 
by the most reliable authorities open to him. 
Throughout hoe gives his suthorities in such a way 
history treated in the right way and in the right 
a ag wes inevitable that in former uncritical times 
Muhammadan historians should give @ version of 


Shivaji and his doings from their point of view | 


only, and tliat the outpourings of the Maratha 
bards and the statements of the bakhars should 
take a similar line from the Hindu side of the story, 
It ia inevitable also that current patriotic emotions 
writers, and so perpetuate false and partisan his- 
tory. Indeed, onecan quite appreciate the national 








feeling on the part of the Marathas that prompts 
the modern desire to whitewash Shivaji ond blacken 
Afzal Khan, who was his first serious, and, after 
all is said and done, his moat important opponent 


But in view of the crucial part that these two 


antagonista played in the revolution of Modem 
Indian History, it is well worth while to combat 
legend and get at the truth os nearly as may be 
after 250 years. This ia what I think Mr. Barker 
has tried todo. Consequently, I propose to examine 
closely the story an he tells it, and to confine 
myself to the events on which the whole of Shivaji's 
great career depended. I make no apology for 


an examination at length, as so very much has 


depended on two points: the murder of Chandra 


Rao More and the assassination of Afeal Khan 


(Abdullah Bhatari). 


Mr. Sarkar, who places Shivaji's birth on or about 


6th April 1627 (p. 23), tells us (p. 22) that “ Shahji 


Bhonsla, a captain of mercenaries, belonged to a 
Maratha family that had migrated from Deulata- 


of his kinamen had joined the Mughals with 
their retainers and risen to high rank early in Ehah 
Jeahan's reign, Shivaji, the second son of 
Shahji, was born in the hill-fort of Shivner, which 
towera over the city of Junnar,in the extreme north 
of the Puna district, His mother Jija Epi (a 
daughter of the aristocratic Lukhji Jadaw of 
Bindkhed) had prayed to the local goddess, Shiva- 
Bai, for the good of her expected child, and named 
him after that deity.” 

On pp. 23-24 we are told that “We know from 
the contemporary Persian histories that Shahji 
led a roving life, subject to frequent change of 
place and onemy attacks, during much of the 
period 1630 to 1636. Under these circumstances 
be would naturally have left his wife and infant 
son for safety in a stronghold like Shivner. Put 
in reality, he esems to have deserted both." 





@ The Kémandakya of Trivendrum Sansksit Series bas paraddshana in the place of paridhdahan. 
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We thus get a clear view of Bhivaji's origin and 
upbringing :—the son of a wandering commander 
of Hindu soldiers of fortune, in général conflict with 
the Muhammadan powers of the day, left in the 
mountaina of the Western Ghats to grow up 55 
best he might, without any literary education! 
and the knowledge that such brings with it, amd_ 

the hard and practical surroundings of a highland 
peasantry. A boy of natural strength and ability 
would grow up self-reliant and self-eecking in such 
circumetances, 


In October, 1636, when Shivaji was tenandae half | 


cara old, hia father made peace with the Mughale, 
Ti baad ko egaiielana: He, however, “ retained 
his ancestral jagir of Puna and Supa” (p. 26). 
Shivaji and his mother were accordingly moved 
to Puns, and Dadsji Kohnddev, an experienced 
Siaaiel or land-atewaid, was appointed guardian. 
Dadaji was an effective administrator, and until 
his death in1647, Shivaji grew up under his tutelage, 
becoming his own master at the age of 20. Dadaji 
(p. 35) waa “ @ man of methodical habits, leading 
o eober blameless and hum-drum life, but quite 
jncapable of lofty ideals, daring ambition or far- 
off vision, Shivaji’s love of adventure and in- 
dependence appeared to his guardian as the sign 
of an untutored and wayward spirit, which would 
ruin hia life's chances.” The other strong influence 
on hia character is thus described (pp. 33-34) :-— 
“ Young Shivaji wandered over the hills and foresta 
of the Sahyadri range, and along the mazes of the 
river valleys, thus hardening himself to a life of 
privation and strenuous exertion, as well as getting 
a first-hand knowledge of the country and ite people. 
During hie residence st Puna his plastic mind was 
profoundly infinenced by the readings from the 
Hindu epics and sscred books given by his guardian 
and other Brahmans, and atill more by the teaching 
ascetic, Life that Jija Bai led amidst neglect 
and solitude imparted by ita example, even more 
than by her precepts, a stoical earnestness mingled 
with religious fervour to the character of Shiva. 
He began to love independence and loathe a life | 
of servile luxury in the pay of some Muslim king. 
It ia, however, extromsly doubtful if at this time 


he conceived any general design of frecing his 


brother Hindus from the inmulta ond out- 
rages to which they were often mbjected by the 
dominant Muslim population, An independent — 
sovereignty for himself he certainly coveted; but 
he never posed ag the liberator of the Hindus in 
general, ut all events not till long afterwards.” 
Shivaji was now his father's representative in 
his jagir, and at once took matters in hand him- 
self on the opportunity offering of self-aggrandiss 
ment by the illness and consequent incapacity 
of the Bijepur monarch, Muhammad Adil Shah. 
He took the Bijapur fort of Torna by trick and 
managed to retain it by bribery a} Court (p. 38). 


pi ai acs aorta AR ea SR a PES 
1 lt has not been proved that be could read of write (p. 30). 
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and by similar means annexed Supa, Chaka, 


Kondana and Porandhar, and so on, even from his 
own relatives (pp. 38—41). Halian, Bhimri and 
Rairi (afterwards his capital os Rajgarh), and © 


|pumber of places in the Thana and EKolabs dis- 


tricta and in the Northern Konkan followed into 
his possession by raids or attacks, seemingly un- 
provoked (pp, 41—43).2 Al this by 1648 when be 
was about 21. He waa then drawn up with » round 
turn by the imprisonment of his father in that 
year at Jinji acrose the Peninsula by the Bijspur: 
esuthorities (pp 44—47). This brought about 4 
orisia in BShivaji’s affairs and induced him to 
negotiate with the Mughal Emperor, and even 
after the release of Shahji in 1649, itkept him 


| quiet till 1655, spending the interval in conaolidat- 


ing his gsina,which can hardly be said to have been 
well gotten (pp. 46—50) Shivaji wae now 28: 
Then comes the crucial event of the murder of 
Chandra Rao More in the year 1655. Here is Mr. 
Sarkar's version (pp. §1—54): ‘A Maratha family 
named More had received a grant of the State of 
Javli [Satara District) from the firet Sultan of 
Bijapur early io the 16th century; and made the 
claim good by their sword. For «ight generations 


| they conquered the petty chieftains around and 


amassed o vast treasure by plunder. They kept 
12,000 infantry, moatly sturdy hillmen of the same 
elnas os the Mavies, and succeeded in getting pos 
session of the entire district and parts of Konkan, 
The head of the family bore the hereditary title 
of Chandra Rao, conferred by a Bijapur king im 
recognition of the founder's personal strength and 
courage, The younger sons enjoyed appanages in 
the neighbouring villages. Eighth in descent from 
the founder was Krishnoji Baji, whe succeeded 
to the lordship of Javli about 1652. 

“The State of Javli, by ite situation, barred the 
path of Shivsji's ambition in the south and south- 
west. As he frankly esid to Raghunath Ballal 
Korde, ‘ Unless Chandra Reo is killed, the kingdom 
cannot besecured. None but you can do this deed. 


‘I eend you to him as envoy." The Brahman 


entered into the conspiracy, and went to Javii, 
attended by an cecort of 125 picked men, on’ s 
Chandra Rao's daughter. 

On the first day the envoy made a show of 
opening marriage negotiations. Finding out that 
Chandra Rao was fond of drink and usually lived 
in « careless unguarded manner, Raghunath wrote 
to hia master to come to the neighbourhood in force, 
in readiness to take sdvantage of the murder 
immediately after it was committed. The second 
interview with Chandra Reo was held in a private 
chamber. Raghunath talked for some time on 
and then drew hie dagger all of a sudden and 
stabbed Chandra Rao, who was despatched by « 
Maratha soldier. The semesins promptly rushed 





3 In this, however, he merely followed s very old Indian custom, Hindu and Muhammadan. 


gut of the gate, cut their way through the alarmed 
and confused guards, beat back the small and 
hurriedly organised band of pursuers and gained 
a chosen place of hiding in the forest. 

“Shivaji had kept himself ready to follow up 
his agent's crime; according to later accounts he 
had arrived st Mahableshwar with on army on 
the plea of @ pilgrimage. Immediately on hearing 
of the murder of the Mores, ho arrived and sessulted 
selves for gix hours and were then overcome, | 
Chandra Rao's two sons and entire family were 
Hanumant Rao More, ralliedthe partisans of tho 
bouse and held a neighbouring village in force, 
menacing Shivaji'a new conquest. Shiva found | 
thet ‘unless he murdered Honumant, the thorn 
would not be removed from Javii," So, he sent 
® Maratha officer of his household named Sham- 
bhuji Kavji with a pretended message to Hanu- 
mant Rao, who waa then stabbed to death at a 
Privateinterview (about October 1655). The whole 
kingdom of Javli now passed into Shivaji’a pos- 
session and he waa free to invade Eouth Konkan 
with ease or extend hia dominion southwards into 

“The acquisition of Javli waa the result of 
pert of Shivaji. His power was then in its infanoy 
and he could not afford to be scrupulous in the 
choice of the means of strengthening himeelf. . . 

“The only redeeming feature of thia dark episods 
in hig life is that the crime was not aggravated by 
agreed that it was an act of murder for personal 
gain and not a human sscrifice needed in the cause 
of religion. Even Shivaji never pretended that the 
murder of the three Morea waa prompted by o 
desire to found a * Hindu mraray.*" 

To this remark 1 would like to add, os an on- 
looker, that the story shows Ghivajiin 1655in the 
jight of a man cunning, intriguing, tricky, without 
scruple, and capable of going toany length to gain 
his ends, andit prepares ua for the story four years 
later of Afzal Khan. 

Mr. Barker goes on to esy (pp. 4-55): “Some, 
nobody knows where, and transmitted nobody 
Unfortunately for the credibility of such conve- 
nient ‘discoveries,’ none of the -genuine old hia- 
defence would be adopted by the twentieth century 
admirers of the national hero ; they have called the 
murder 4 murder." 
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= Fh) Shiva-chhatrapati-chen Charitra by Krishnaii 
a Anant Sabhassad (Sabhasad Bakhar): 1604 

o) Sareea pam ay 
sn | and L. K. Dandekar: 

(4) Shrimans aj Bhonsle-yanchi Bakhar 
asia » Published by V. L. Bhabe: 


The second and.fourth Mr. Sarkar describes aa 
valueless (pp. 501, 502). He has not a much 
higher opinion of the third: “but the kernel of 


_ the book is some lost Marathi work composed about 


1760—1775, end containing, among many loose 
traditions, a few facts the truth of which we know 
from contemporary Factory Records." Gf the 
first he has not a high opinion, “ but (it is] the most 
valuable Marathi account of Shivaji and our only 
source of information from the Maratha side. Ail 
later biographies in the same language may be 
dismissed, as they have copied this Sabhasad 
Hakkar at places word for word." Evidently 


Mr. Sarkar has gone as far back as he could for the 


facte of the story of Shivaji‘s relations with the 
More family and has given us the best source 
svailable, unsatisfactory though that is, When 
Mr. hon replying to criticiam on his and Rao. 
Bahadur Parssnis’ History of the Marathss in the 
‘Times Literary Supplement, August 14, 1910, states 
“we sequitted Shivaji of guilt in connection with 
Chandra Rao's death," he has no such authority 
to support him, andthe probabilities are againgt 
him in view of Shivaji's general character and 


story. 

\In 1656, when Shivaji was still under 30, there 
oame the great crisis in his andindeed in Maratha 
history. He had much enlarged his kingdom and 
commanded « considerable army, ssid by Sabhasad, 
writing from memory, tobe some 10,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry, while he held about 40 forts. In 
that year Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur died, 
and Shivaji began “ to prepare for the invasion 
of Bijapur" (p. 68). He entered into negetiations 
with Multafat Khan, the Mughal Governor of 
Ahmadnagar, and also with Aurangteb himeelf at 


But in the end he sided for the time being with 
Bijapur, his officers raiding Mughal territory right 
tup to Aurangabad (p. 60), while he himself captured 
besieging Bidar. Bhivaji's escapades resulted in hig 
own discomfture fore time, for Aurangreb waa 
no fool when it came to organising s campaign or 
protecting his frontiers. In the end Shivaji had 
to make his peace by 1658. Then commenced “the 
War of Succession which kept Aurangteb busy for 
the next two years, 1656-1659," and freed Shivaji 
from all fear of the Mughals (pp: 68—87). 

By 1650 Khawas Khan was administering the 
Bijapur Kingdom with ability and vigour for the- 


! 
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it became necessary to crush Shivaji if possible 


(pp. 67-68). But "the command of the expedition | 


against him went a-begging at the Bijapur Court, 
till Afeal Khan accepted it" (p. 68). However, 
when the push came, he did not feel strong enough 
{be had no more troops at-his command than had 
Shivaji) to openly attack the rebels, “ Indeed, 
he waa ingtructed by the Dowager Queen to effect 
the capture or murder of Shivaji by ‘ pretending 
friendship’ with him and offering to secure his 
pardon from Adil Shah” (p. 69). “He planned 
to effect his purpose by « combination of * fright- 
fulness ' and diplomacy. From Bijapur the expe- 
dition marched due north to Tuljapur, one of the 
holiest shrines in Maharashtra and the seat of 
Bhavani, the guardian goddess of the howse of 
Bhonsle, Afzal's strategy wos cither to make o 


awedp round Shiva's line of southern fortresses and | 


penetrate to Puna through the exposed eastern 
flank of the Maratha kingdom, or to provoke Shiva, 
by « groea outrage on his faith, into coming out 
of his fastnesses and meeting the Bijapuri army in 
the open. At Tuljapur he ordered the stone image 
of Bhavani to be broken and pounded into dust in 
a band-mill" (p. 70). In addition, he plotted to 
win over Maritha chiefs, and continued his ‘fright- 
fulness ' by further acts of sacriloge (p 70). While 
he was g in this manner, Afzal Ehan 


“sont his land-steward Krishnaji Bhaskar to Shivaji | Khan'sarrival, ‘The meeting was arranged to take 


with a very alluring message, eaying, ‘ Your father 
has long been o great friend of mine, and you are, 
therefore, no stranger to me. Come and sea ma, 
Fee arin cna tories uae hatia ane FH 
confirm your ion of Konkan and the forta 
you now hold. T shall secure for you further 
distinctions and military equipment from our 
Government. If you wish to attend the Court, 


you will be welcomed. Or, if you want to be | 


excused personal attendance there, you will be 
exempted ™ (p. 71). 

Shivaji was n0w much perplexed and his followers 
seriously alarmed, tales of Afzal Khan's strength 
and ruthlessness having reachedthe Maratha canrp. 
“This waa the most critical Moment in the career 
of Bhivaji,"’ but he appealed to bia men's sense of 
honour and they resolved on war (pp. 72-73). 

To get a clear view of Shivaji‘a subsequent 
actions and of the story of his murder of Afral 
Khan oe long quotation from Mr. Barker's book is 
neosssary (pp. 74—79) -— 

‘Then caroe Afeai's envoy, Erishnaji Bhaskar, 
with the invitation toa parley. Shiva treated him 
with respect, and at night met him in secrecy and 
solemnly « to him as a Hindu and « priest 
to tell himn of the Khan's realintentions. Erishnajj 
yielded sofarse to hint thet the Ehan seemed 
to harbour some plan of mischief, Shivaji then 
gent the envoy back with Gopinath Pant, his own 
agent, agreeing to Afzal’s proposal of aninterview, 

that the Ehan gave him o solemn aasur- 
ance of safety. Gopinath's real mission was to 
find out the etrength of Afml's army and other 


virtual ruler, the Queen Mother Bari Sahibe, and. 
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useful information about it and learn for himself 
what the Khan's real aim was. Through Gopinath 
Shiva vowed thatno harm would be done to Afzab 
during the interview, and Afzal, on his part, gave 
similar assurances of his honesty of purpose. But 
Gopinsth learnt by a liberal use of bribes that 
Afzal's officers were convinced that ‘he had ao 
arranged matters that Shiva would be arrestod at 
the interview, as he was too cunning to be caught 
by open fight.’ On his return, Gopinath told it 
all to Shiva and urged him to ge the 
treacherous attack on himself by murderir 
at a lonely meeting and then surprising his army. 
“ Shiva, taking the hint from Gopinath, feigned 
terror and refused to visit Wai, unless the Khen 
met him nesrer home and personally promised him 





safety and future protection. Afzal agreed to make 


this concession. By Shiva’s orders a path was 
cut through the dense forest all the way. from 
Wai to Pratapgarh and food and drink were kept 
ready for the Bijapur army at various points. 
ofit. By way of the Radtondi pass (below * Bom- 
bay Point’ of the Mahabaleshwar plateau), Afral 
Ehan marched to Par, a village lying one mile 
below Pratapgerh on the south, and his men 
ee renee armies Sane oorn ie 
any near every pool of water at the source 

“Gopinath was cent up the hill to report the 


place next day. The place chosen for tho inter- 
view was the creat of an eminence, below the fort 
of Pratapgarh, and overlooking the valley of the 
Koyns. On beth sides of the forest path leading 
up the hillside to the pavilion picked soldiers were 
posted in ambush at intervals by Shivaji. Here 
he erected tenta and set up ao richly decorated 
canopy with gorgeous carpets and cushions worthy 
of a royal guest. Then he prepared himeelf for 


| the meeting. Under his tunic he wore a coat of 


ateel cap for the protection of the skull. What 
offensive arma he had, nobody could see; but 
concealed in his left hand waa a set of steel claws 
(baghnakh) fastened to the fingers by a pair of rings, 
and up hia right sleeve lay hidden o thin sharp 
dagger called the scorpion (bichwa) His com- 
panions were only two, but both men of extraordi- 
nary courage and agility,—Jiv Mahala, an expert 
awordaman, and Shambhuji Kavji, the murderer 
of Hanumant Rao More. Each of them carried 
two ewords and o shield 

‘As the party wae about to deacend from the 
fort a saintly female figure appeared in their 
midst. It was Jije Bai. Shiva bowed to his 
mother. Bhe blessed him saying, * Victory be 
yours!‘ and solemnly charged his companions 
to keep him eafe; they vowed obedience. Thep 
they walked down to the foot of the fort and waited. 

‘*Meanwhile Afzal Ehan had started from his 
camp ot Par, with o strong escort of more than « 
thousand musketeers Gopinath objected to it, 
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saving dias med ncchaplae at bainavntelltataed 
away Shiva from the interview, and that the Ehan 
should, therefore, take with himself only two 
bodyguards, exactly as Shiva had done. 6&0, he 
left hia troops some distance behind and mado 
his way up the hillpath in a pajki, accompanied 
by two soldiers and « famous ewordsman named 
Bayyid Bands, sa well os the two Biahman envoys, 
Gopinath and Krishnaji. Arrived in the tent, 
Afzal Ehan angrily remarked on ita princely furni- 
ture and decorations as far above the proper style 
of a jagirdar's son. But Gopinath soothed him 
by saying that all these rich things would soon go 
to the Bijapur palace as the first froite of Shiva's 
submission. 

“ Messengers were sent to hurry up Shiva, who 
was waiting below the fort. He advanced slowly, 
then halted on seeing Bayyid Banda, and sent 
to demand that the man should be removed from 
the tent. This was done, and at last Shivaji 
entered the pavilion. On each side four men were 
present,—the principal, two armed retainers and 
an envoy. But Shiva was seemingly unarmed, 
like a rebel who had come to surrender, while the 
Khan had his eword by his side. 

“The attendants stood below, Shiva mounted 
the raised platform and bowed to Afzal. The 
Khan rose from his seat, advanced a few steps, 
end opened his arma to receive Shiva in his 
embrace. The short slim Maratha only came up 
to the shoulders of his opponent. Suddenly 
Afzal tightened his clasp, and held Shiva's neck 
In his left arm with an iron grip, while with his 
right hand ho drew his long atraight-bladed dagger 
and struekattheside of Shiva. The hidden armour 
rendered the blow harmless, Shiva groaned in 
agony as he felt himself being strangled. But in 
“ moment he recovered from the surprise, passed 
his left arm round the Khan's waist and tore his 
bowels open with a blow of the steel] claws. Then 
with the right hand he drove the bichwainto Afral's 
side, The wounded man relaxed his hold, and 
Shivaji wrested himealf free, jumped down from the 
platform, and ran towards his own men outaide. 

“The Khan cried out, ‘Treachery ! Murder ! 
Help! Help!" The attendants ran up from both 
sides, Bayyid Banda faced Shiva with his long 
atraight eword and cut his turban in twain, making 
a deep dint in the steel cap beneath. Bhive quick- 
ly took a rapier from Jiv Mahala and began to 
parry. But Jiv Mabals came round with his other 
eword, hacked off the right arm of the Sayyid, and 
then killed him, 

Khan in his palki, and started for hiacamp, But 
Shamboji Kavji slashed at their lege, made them 
he carried in triumph to Shiva.” 

The story is continued thus: “Freed from 
dange sShiva}i acd his two comrades then mads 
their way to fhe commit of Pratapgarh, and fired 
2 CAOnOn. This was the signal for which his troops 
were waiting in their aritumh in the valleys below 








report that reached the English factory at Rajapuor 
a few days later. ... A grand review was held 
by Shivaji below Pratapgarh " (pp.79—82}. 

What is the impression caused by such a story 7 


two unscrupulous foes each capable of any act to 


| destruction, whether by crafty diplomacy or direct 


murder. The most astute won, It reminds one 
of the answer given by s millionaire when asked 
how he managed to amass his fortune in the face 
of eo many able opponents :—‘I suppose I was 
the best business man.” This view ie not only in 
accordance with the factestated, but aleoinaccord 
with the medieval epirit of the time and place 
in which they lived, and of the condition in which 
they both had attained their high position in life. 

For the crowning act of the tragedy—the meeting 
with Afzal Khan—Mr. Sarkar's authorities are 
the fundamental SabAasad Bakhar of 1694 and the 
three unreliable accounts above mentioned: the 
Tarkh-i-Shivaji, a Persian Ms., “the work of ao 
Hindu based on Maratha tradition” (p, 605), i«., 
on the same Maratha source as the Shiva-digvijay, 
end eo of doubtful vahre; Mirza Muhammad Kazim's 
Ajamgir-namah; Bhimseen Burhanpuri'’s Nuskha- 
-Dilkasha ; Khafi Khan's Muntakhab-ul-[abob ; 
Rajapur Factory Records, of the highest value for 
the facta they state, Eryer ; the Powadas, Marathi 
ballads, collected by H. A. Acworth and &. T, 
Shaligram, 2nd (really ded) ed., 1911, “mostly 
legendary and of « much later date than Shivaji's 
life-time, The Afzal Khan ballad is.probably the 
oldest, and belonged to Shambhuii's reign : touches 
only two incidents of Shivaji's life" (p. 603), 

It will be seen therefore that Mr. Sarkar has 
Sgain. gone impartially to the best, as well as 
to the unreliable sources available on both 

Thave now s suggestion to make to Mr, Sarkar, 
These two acta by which Shivaji commenced his 
great career os a ruler of men, and the circum. 
important that itis worth while to collate them and 
relate them in full : and since be is able to approach 
the subject with the necessary detachment, hag 


sccess to the best information and the linguistic 
knowledge and capacity to use 


them, I hope he 
will undertake the task. The pages of this Journal 
will always be open to him for the purpose and such 


resources os I possess for verifying {acte and 


T must add that the book has no index, which is 
® serious defect in a work of research and parti- 
cularly annoying to the present writer, as he has 
shortly to dealwith the Ms. ofan Englishman's 
wanderiuge in Indie covering Rajepur in Shivaji's 
time, Mr. Serkar's references will iherefore be of 
See ee et ane anne ne Shane 06, 

RK. ©, Tamra, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.3.1., C.M,G., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p. 128.) 


XIX—THE CHARACTER oF Aguap Nizim Suin. 


Ahmad Nim Shih was exceedingly chaste and continent. When riding through the 
city and the bazaars, he never glanced either to the right hand or to the left. One of his 
intimate companions one day asked him why he never looked around him on these occasions. 
The king replied that as he and his troops passed by, crowds of people, both men and 
women, assembled to see them pass, and lined the doors and walls, and crowded the 
streets and market-places. He could not look upon them without seeing somebody upon 
whom it was not proper to gaze, and as to let his glance rest on such a one would be 
unpleasing to the Creator, he thought fit to refrain from looking about him. 
of hia reign, while he was yet a young man, and at the age when the lusts of tlic flesh are pre- 
dominant and most violent, he led an army against the fort of Rawil and took it. Among 
the captives who fell into the hands of the royal army, was a most beautiful young woman 
whom Masnad-i-‘Ali Malik Nagir-ul-Mulk, on hearing of her beauty, summoned before him- 
self. On seeing her, he considered that such a being should adorn none but the royal Aaram, 
and wrote to the king, proposing to send her to the jaram. The king replied, command- 
ing him to do so. When the king retired to his bedchamber in order to go in unto her, the 
woman came before him with blandishments and coquetry, but the king, before retiring, 
asked her whether she had a husband, or a mother, or a father. The woman replied that 
her husband and her parents were living, and the king at once extinguished the fire of lust 
and bade the woman be comforted, for he would send for her husband and her parents and 
hand her over to them. In this case it may be said that Ahmad Ni im Shah's chastity 
and continence excelled those of Joseph, for Zulaich’, being the wife of Joseph’s master, 
was not lawful to him, whereas this woman being a captive taken in war, was lawful to 
Ahmad Ni&m Shih. On the following day Masnad-i-‘Ali Malik Nagir-ul-Mulk came to pay 
his respects to the king and would have congratulated him on his enjoyment, but the king 
told him of what had passed, and of his promise to the woman. In accordance with the 
royal commands, the woman's husband and parents were produced and, after they had 
been royally entertained, the king handed the woman over to her husband. 

One of Abmad Nim Sh4h’s wise customs was this. If by chance in the day of battle 

he saw one of his men behave in a cowardly manner and turn his back on the enemy, he would 
- pend for him and ask him, kindly and gently, why he had behaved so. When the coward, 
in halting phrases, excused himself, the king would give him a quid of betel and allow him 
to depart to his post. When the fight was over, and those who had distinguished themselves, 
were brought up to receive robes of honour and royal favours, the king would first enquire 
for the coward and, when he had been found, would confer on him a robe of honour and other 
favours, and would afterwards bestow rewards on the brave. One day one of the king's more 
intimate associates made so bold as to say that it was not understood why the king 
thus gave to a coward precedence of those who had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
and had acquitted themselves valiantly. The king replied that the reason for this practice 
would be made known to him later. Shortly afterwards it so happened that the king's 
army was engaged with the troops of the enemy, and the man who had on a former occasion 
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fied from the battle, now charged the enemy more valiantly than the bravest of the 


army. The king, turning towards the courtier who had objected to his kindly treatment 
of the coward, said. ‘Now the reason for my kindness to men of this class 
is apparent, and you know that to convert the cowards of the army into 
brave men by this device is wise policy. ' ¥ 
Another of the king's wise actions may be mentioned here. Dalpat Rai, a Brahman 
officer iri the army, was jealous of Masnad-i-‘Ali Malik Nagir-ul-Mulk, as is often the case with 
officers whoge sole aim and object is the acquisition of wealth, and who cannot bear to see 
anybody more prosperous than themselves. Dalpat Rai, prompted by his evil passions, 
forged a memorandum, purporting to be in the handwriting of Masnad-i-‘Ali, in order to show 
that Masnad-i-'Ali received large sums as bribes from the officers and governors of coun- 
tries on the borders of the king's dominions. Spies reported this matter to Masnad-i-‘ Alt 
and he, without thought of denying the charge, said, ‘ Dalpat Rai does not know the truth 
of this matter. Those who have given and he who has received the bribes must necessarily 
know more about the matter than Dalpat Rai.’ He then drew up, as a counterblast to Dalpat 
Rai's memorandum, another memorandum shewing that he had received double the 
amounts mentioned in Dalpat Rai’s memorandum. On the day on which the king held his 
court, Dalpat Rai came forward and presented to him his memorandum. The king turned 
to Masnad-i-‘AH and esked him to explain the accusation which had been brought against 
him by Dalpat Rai. Masnad-i-‘Alf, after praying for the king's long life and prosperity, 
said, "What can Dalpat Rai know of my outgoings and incomings ?’ and placed in the king’s 
hand the memorandum which he had himself prepared. The king, on reading this memoran- 
dum, found that the sums mentioned therein were greater than the sums mentioned in Dalpat 
Rai’'s memorandum. Masnad-i-'Ali then said, ‘All this money belongs to your majesty, and I 
have saved it against this day.’ The king then tore up both memoranda and cast them from him 
and said, Men enter the service of kings for the sake of acquiring worldly treasure, not for 
the sake of laying up treasure in heaven, and as long as Masnad-i-'Alf Na ir-ul-Mulk 
ia not convicted of treachery in the royal service, nor of extortion from the kingdom and 
its subjects, I shall be thankfal and not displeased if the Sultans of neighbouring countries 
send him gifts and presenta for the sake of establishing and confirming mutual feelings of 
friendliness and averting strife, for this will show that God has favoured my servants with the 
: ty of acquiring from others the means of power, and has so implanted in the hearts 
of all men the fear of me that they are willing to ingratiate themselves with my servants 
by sending them gifts and by comporting themselves with proper humility towards 
them.’ The king then turned to Dalpat Rai and said to him, “Henceforth do not dare 
to be guilty of such conduct, or to allow yourenvy to lead you into acts of enmity against 
my loyal servants, or you will incur my royal wrath. It isthe part of faithful servants 
to live with one another in peace and amity, having for their object the furtherance of 
their lord’s affairs and not their own personal and selfish ends, which they should put aside, 
in order that they may receive the rewards due to faithful service’ | , 


AO GL 








| object: of the question and denied the guilt, 
he was set at liberty, but if he confessed his guilt, the king, in-his mercy and clemency and 
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in the desire of supporting the panel, would say ‘ munddsd 2 band,’="that is to say, 
"Tie your again in order that thst person might realize the object of the 
question and thus escape punishment, 


The following are the names of some of the officers of state, the amfre, and the vaztra 
of Ahmad Ni;am Shah :— 

(1) Malik Nazir-ul-Mulk Gujarati, Vakil and Pishwa.!’ 
(2) Dalpat Rai, racir of the Government. 
(3) Qazi Khvand-i-Majlisi, — 
(4) Ustdd Khvaja bin sen arte, 
(5) Kimil {hin. 
(6) “arif-ul-Mulk the Afyhan. 
(7) Jalal Romi Khan. 
(8) Kadam Khan. 
(9) Munir Khan. 

(10). Fiilad Khan. 

(11) Malik Raja Dastur-ul-Mulk. 

(12) Sayyid Mu‘izz-ud-din. 

XX—THE accession OF AL-MU‘AYYaD Moy'nNDI-‘LLia ABU-L-MuzgarraR BurHin 
Nizim SHi TO THE THEONE OF SOVEREIGNTY, AND A BRIEF AO0OUNT 
OF EVENTS OF HIS REIGN. 

When the king Al-Musta‘in bi-‘infyati-‘idh Abil Muzaffar Ahmad Shah (bin Mubam- 
mad Shah in Humaéyin Shih Bahmani) having cleared the land of his enemies and given 
fresh lustre to Islim, died in a. 911 (a.p. 1505-06), his son, Abi'l Mwaffar Burhin 
Nizam Shah in the same year, viz., a-H. 911,7* adorned with his person the crown and 
throne of sovereignty, and caused both the currency and the -jufbah of the Dakan to run 
in his name. In his reign the wolf herded the sheep and the hawk guarded the pigeon. 

It is well known that the events in the reign of Burhin Nizim Shih were so numerous 
that they cannot easily be narrated, for, according to the best-known accounts, the king 
reigned for nearly fifty years, and of all those years there was not one in which his armies 
did not go forth to fight against his enemies ; and as no historian has hitherto attempted to 
give a detailed and systematic account of his reign and many discrepancies are to be found 
between the accounts of those who lived in that fortunate reign, or shortly after it, eapeci- 
ally with regard to the sequence of events, the author of this history trusta that he will 
not be severely censured for any errors or discrepancies that may appear in his account. 

Burhin Nisim Shah, at the time of his accession, was not quite seven years of age, and 
Mukammal Khan, who had held the office of vali! and pfshva since the reign of the late king, 
A'mad Shih Bari, took the whole administration of the army and the state into his own 
et ia expel el from either Marathi or Hindi. Firishta draws largely on this account of 

s? This office was characteristic of the Mubammadan kingdoma of the Dakan and Sivajl followed 
the example of the Mujammadan kings. The powers attached to the officer were much greater than 

- § Firishts (i, 198)gives the chronogram # »'= (+) forthe accession of Burhiin Nitm Shah L. 
This gives the date 914 (a.p. 1508-09). 
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hands and governed the kingdom almost as an independent king. His son, JamAl-ud-din, 
who had received the title of “Aziz-ul-Mulk, had drunk from the cup of place and pomp until 
he was drunk with power and pride and so enmeshed in the lusts to which youth is prone, 
that he paid regard to none but himself. Owing to the power of the regent and his son, a 
party of the amfrs and chief men of the Dakan, moved by envy and the desire of stirring up 
strife, conspired to raise to the throne the king's younger brother, who was known as Rajaji, 
but since God had decreed the kingdom to Burhin Nizim Shah, the plot failed. 

When the opponents of the Government realized that it was useless to attempt to 
reverse the Divine decrees, they submitted and made obeisance at the gate of the royal court. 

XXI—AN ACCOUKT OF THE CAUSES OF THE QUARREL WHICH OCCURRED BETWEEN 

BurHis Nizim Sein aT THE BEGINNING OF HIS REIGN, AND 


A.D, 1510-11, Early in the reign of Burhin Nizim Shih, the amfrs, the officers of 
state and the subjects generally were discontented, owing to the great power enjoyed by 
Mukammal K}hfin and the pride and arrogance of his son, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk. ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk 
plunged into all sorta of immorality and wanton pastimes, and used oppreasively to violate 
men's honour, and this tyranny was unbearable to the men of the Dakan, so that a great 
outery arose against him. Some of the amfra, such as Rimi Khan, Qadam Kbin, Munir 
bin, and others, feared that he entertained designs against them, owing to the part which 
they had played in the attempt to raise RAjaji to the throne, and for this slight cause, 
making “Aziz-ul-Mulk's enormities their excuse, left the court and took refuge with 
‘Im&d-ul-Mulk in Berar, where they made every effort to stir up strife. They persuaded 
‘Im&d-ul-Mulk that the rule of Mukamimal Khiin and his son, during the king's minority, 
were hateful to the people, and that the conquest of the country would be an easy matter, 
adding that it wasnot the part of a-wise king to let slip an opportunity of this nature and 
give his enemies time. ‘ImA&d-ul-Mulk was beguiled by their words and was proud of the 
strength of his army. He collected his troops from all quartera of his country and 

When the news of “ImAd-ul-Mulk's moyements reached the king, he ordered Mukammal 
Khdn to send swift messengers to all partgof the kingdom to summon the army, and to send 
the royal tenta on towards Berar. These orders were carried out. The amfrs and officers 
were summoned with their troops and the royal tents were sent forward towards Berar. 
When the army was assembled at the capital it marched rapidly towards the town of 
Randbari,*? where it encamped. 

‘Imid-ul-Mulk also marched from the direction of Berar towards RAndbari and 
encamped over against the royal army. 

On the following day, when the sun rose, the two armies were drawn up in battle array, 
guard and protect the king, and the command of this division was given to Miyin Kala 
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him in front of him, and tied a sash round the king’s waist and his own, lest the horse should 
become restive on hearing the noise of battle and unseat the king. The duty of the other 
division was to attack the enemy. 

‘Imid-ul-Mulk also divided his army into two divisions, and appointed one to repel 
the attack of the second division of the army of Burhin Nizim Shah, while he led the other 
division against the division appointed to guard the person of the king. 

2 lA PD SOY REVERE gy Ra ARERTOP ESN RG Be 






the field of battle in order that thay might be watered. At the river they met and fought 
and, so fighting, being beyond the control of their drivers, moved in the direction of the 
enemy. When the royal troops saw that two of the king's own elephants were going towards 
the enemy, they charged after them, fearing lest they might be seized by the enemy, It 
fortunately happened at this moment that ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk was informed that the amfra of 
Burhin Ni,am Shh, who had joined themselves to him, were deserting him and joining 
the army of BurhAdn Nicim Shah. When ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk heard this news and at the same 
time saw the bravest of the royal troops charging his army, he lost heart and fled, halting 
not until he had reached the midst of his own country. The victorious army pursued the 
enemy and slew very many of them, taking also large quantities of spoil, horses, elephants, 
arms and tents. It is said that on that day the army of ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk was utterly dis- 
persed and fled into all parts of the country, so that most of their horses and elephants fell 
into the hands of the country people by whom they were brought and presented to the king. 
After this victory the king returned to Abmadnagar. 


XXTI—A®s accOUNT OF THE DOMINATION oF ‘ Aziz-UL-MULK, OF THE GENERAL MISCHIEF ~ 


CAUSED BY HIS ELEVATION TO THE OFFICES OF VAKIL AND risHVi, oF HIS 
AMBITIOUS DESIGNS FOR DEFOSING THE KING, AND OF HIS PUNISHMENT. 


A short time after the defeat of the army of ‘Imid-ul-Mulk and the extinguishing of 
the fire of war, Mukammal Khan, who had been vali! and pfehed, since the reign of his late 
majesty Sultan Ahmad Babri, departed this life. After his death the king bestowed 
the offices of vakil and plished on his son, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, who had some hereditary claim to 
them. ‘Azfz-ul-Mulk, who had an evil disposition, soon raised the standard of strife and 
turbulence, and the banner of tyranny and injustice, and got all power in the administration 
sEuig ails Alls Ue, ack tain sales Mics Nalanda ated eee 
nothing but the nathe of a king. 

When ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk had thus seized all power, pride and folly established themselves 
in his disposition, and he conceived in his base heart the design of still further extending 
his power and of rebelling against the king. Moreover, he devoted the whole of his atten- 
most of those who had been in close attendance upon the throne, and the king's old servants, 
and admitted to the king's presence nobody except three wet-nurses who had nursed the 
king and brought him up, and three eunuchs who had been in the service of his late majesty. 
He also tried to overthrow the state-altogether, and one day put some deadly poison into 
Ee ee 
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however, were on their guard and would not allow the king to drink the milk. They gave 
a little of it toa beast, in order to test it, and the moment that the beast drank it, it died. 
Then they thanked God, Who had spared the young king’slife, and distributed alms to poor 
and holy men by way of a thankoffering. Thus ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk forgot his duty of loyalty 
to the king, and became an ungrateful rebel. When a man of base nature attains worldly 
power, the blackness of his heart and the baseness of his nature become manifest in his acta. 

The king's loyal servants, and those who were near his throne, wearied of the domin- 
ance and disloyalty of “Aziz-nl-Mulk, and consulted together as to how this enemy of the 
faith and the state could be overthrown, asking assistance in the matter from all loyal serv- 
ants of the king. At this time Danayya Chisan Jiyd,®° who was governor of the fort of 
Antar, came to court to pay his respects, and had an audience of the king. When he ascer- 
tained the course of ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk’s conduct and his -ingratitude and disobedience, he 
represented to the king that he had formed a design for overthrowing ‘Atiz-ul-Mulk, and would 
disclose it if he had the king’s leave. The king, by the mouth of one of his faithful servants, 
asked what the nature of his plan was, and he replied that he would return to his fort and 
there feign to rebel, in order that “Aziz-ul-Mulk might be sent in person to quell the rebel 
lion and the king might be relieved of his presence. Danayya continued saying that he would 
fight against “Aziz-ul-Mulk as the king’s enemy and would do his utmost to remove him, and 
to relieve the king from his dominance. The king highly approved of this plan and gave- 
Danayya leave to depart, urging him to use his best endeavours to put “Aziz-ul-Mulk out of 
the way. Dinayya, in accordance with the royal command, returned to Antdr, and there 
set fp the standard of rebellion. When news of this rebellion was brought to “Aziz-ul-Mulk. 
‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, who trasted none of the amira of the Dakan, sent his brother, Jahangir Khan, 
to crush the rebellion, and Jahingir Khin, with a numerous army, of the strength of which he 
was very proud, marched for Antdir and encamped before the fort. When Dinayya heard 
of the approach of Jahangir Khan, he closed the fort against him, withdrew his men from 
the walls and bastions, and made no sign of offering resistance. Jahingir Khan attributed 
this conduct to Dinayya’s pusillanimity and was emboldened to attack the fort, and with 
great assurance ordered his troops to attack the fort on all sides at once. The defenders 
waited until Jahfingir Khiin’s troops had advanced to within a short distance of the walls, 
and then poured in upon them a deadly fire of artillery and musketry. The army of Jahin- 
gir Khin was broken; many were slain, and some fled. . The.sons of Jaya Singhji came forth 
from the fort with their brave army and pursued the fugitives like messengers of death. 
Jahangir Khan had the ill fortune to be taken prisoner by Dinayya’s troops, but the rest of 
his army escaped, though with great difficulty. D&nayya ordered that Jahangir Khan 
should be paraded through his army on an ass, like a thief, as an example to all disloyal men, 
and that he should then be punished for his ill deeds, that all men might know that this was 
the reward of treason. | 

When ‘Aztz-ul-Mulk heard that his brother's nose had been cut off, he raved like a 
madman, and went to the king and reported the matter to him, saying that if the king treated 
this matter lightly and did not set forth in person to put down Danayya’s rebellion, it would 

The king, seeing no way out of the difficulty, ordered his army to assemble at the 

® Sic. The correct name is Jaya Singbji, which was Dinayya's fathers name, following his own. 
as ie ware! Othe Poker: The sons of Jaye Singhji, mentioned later, were evidently Dinsyya and his 

Antir was situated in 20° 27’ N. and 76° 5’ E. not far from ¢he spot where the frontiers of Abmadnagar. 
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In the course of the ‘march; the king’s loyal servania, esiting « favourable pportu: 
advised the king to issue to the amira who had fled from the court for fear of ‘Avin-nl- Mull 


and had taken refuge with ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk in Berar, a safe conduct to court, in order that by 
their aid he might be freed from the domination of disloyal and ungrateful subjects. The 
king acted on this advice and sent a safe conduct tothe amira who, by great good fortune, 
joined the royal camp from that direction before the army reached Antitr, and, before they 
had even paid their respects to the king, entered ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk's tent, seized him, and 
blinded him with a red-hot iron, thus freeing the world from the strife and confusion caused by 
that chief of the lords of oppression and injustice, They then went on to the king's presence 
and had the honour of making their obeisance. They were honoured with robes of honour, 
golden girdles, and other marks of the royal favour, in order that it might be made clear to 
the world that loyalty and obedience are rewarded and disloyalty and ingratitude punished. 

Attes: Che blinding of ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, the king appointed no other person to the office of 
pished, but, in spite of his tender age, which was no more than twelve years, took the whole 
adtabu@ientink’ of Hie dngdien into his own hands and so apportioned his time that every 
eeepc Sen ee ho eoarter 2 Seemann! and he never, for a long time, varied 
is arrangement. Like.the sun, he never rested by day from attending to the wants of the 
hanihieaptties his own wakeful fortune, he scarcely slept at night for employment in the 
affairs of his subjecta. 

Meanwhile, Mir Rukn-ud-din, who was a faithful and pious man, was vazir of the kingdon 
of the Dakan, Shaik) Ja‘far and Maulind Pir Ma’ ammad Shirvina, who were companions 
of Mir Rukn-ud-din, having been admitted to the king's presence by the favour of the Mir, 
were appointed to be his companions. 

Since, however, the dealings of Mir Rukn-ud-din with the king's subjects were not mark- 
ed by justice and equity, complaints of him reached the royal threshold and he had been 
vazir for a short time only, when the office was taken from him and given to Shaiy} Ja‘far.*! 


XXIII—AwW ACCOUNT OF THE WARFARE BETWEEN Bunuin Nigim Sein anp 
~*IMAD-UL-MULE, AND OF THE DEFEAT OF ‘IMAD-UL-MULK IX THE LAST 
BATTLE AND His FLIGHT TO GUJARIT. 

After ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk had fled before the royal troops in the battle which took place in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Rindbari, and had lost most of his elephants, horses and 
munitions of war, he was constantly overwhelmed with shame at the thought of the disgrace 
which had befallen him, and was again preparing for war in the hope that he might be 
able to retrieve his honour. He collected a large army of capable troops and marched for 
Berar with the object of making war on Burhin Ni-Am Shah. 

' #1 Thedeath of Mukammal Kban shortly after the battle of Rahosi, the appointment of hia son “Ariz. 

ul-Mulk as pleAed, ond Danayya's feigned rebellion in Antir are not mentioned by Firishta, who says 
that Mokammal Kbin was still in power in a.m. 924 (a.p. 1518) after the capture of Pathri by Burhin 
Ni;fim Shah, when the king was seventeen years of age, Burhin, after his return to Abmadnagar, became 
enamoured of a courtesan named Amana or Amina, atid was a0 infatuated with her that he married 
her and made her the chief lady of his seraglio. She led him into evil courses and taught him to drink 
wine, so that he neglected his royal duties and spent his time in riotous living. Mukammal Khan, ‘now 
an old man, tendered his resignation of his office on the ground that the king had reached» years of 


discretion. His resignation was accepted and Shaikh Je‘far the Dakan! was appointed coli! and 
pisAcd. Mulkeammal Kban’s son, perhaps ‘Asiz-ul-Molk, was made an amir, but there is no mention of 
his being appointed to any particular office. Mukammal! Kbin lived henceforth in retirement, only 
attending at court. (F. ii, 200, 201.) 
It is impossible to reconcile these two accounts, but it ia more probable that a youth of seventeen should 
Pee aes See er ee ee ee ae ee 
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Gries zeported to Deshdin Mighen bth sho appaonsh of inked Maik: sik wtesgoam 
and the king immediately issued orders for the assembling of his forces, and the troops 


assembled at the capital. The king then summoned his amirs and the office s of his army and 
took counsel with them regarding the means of repelling the invader. ‘Their reply was & 
request to be led against the enemy. The king highly approved their decision and set out with 
his forces to meet “ImAd-ul-Mulk. 

The king and his army marched from the capital and met ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Borgion,** where a desperate battle took place. pee Re makiqenon 
rested not from scattering heads, and Death's executioner stayed not a moment from 
cutting off hope of life, until the earth was clad in robes like those of the ‘Abbasia Large 
numbers were slain on both sides and victory declared for neither. Each commander drew off 
his forces and made for his own country. 

After the lapse of a short time, the Siro erzuies again seseched squint enph ction mt Ta 
pear the Deonati river, where a battle was fought. The officers who specially distingui dishec 
themselves on the Ni;4m Shahi side were, ‘Alam Kbin, Raimi Khan, Qadam K! dn, Muntr 
Khén, “Umdat-ul-Mulk, Khairit Khan, Filid Khan, Miyan Raja, Dianayya Rui Rai, and 
others. 

_ The battle raged till sunset, when both armies retired to their own camps ; and on the 
following day the two kings, neither having gained the victory, retired to their own countries. 

In this warfare the great amirs of the kingdom of the Dakan, who-were usvally in- 
attendance on the king, were Makhdim Khvaja Jahin and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who were of the 
number of his servants. 











XXIV—An account or His MasEstTy’s THIRD CAMPAIGN AGAINST ‘IMaD-vL-MULK 
(‘Ata-up-nin ‘Imap Sa4q). 

Since the king had twice taken the field against the enemy, and had on neither 
occasion been victorious, he was inflamed with the spirit of emulation and with jealousy of 
his foe, and set himself to improvethe condition of his army and to increaseita strength. He 
then set out with a large army against ‘Ali-ud-din ‘Imid Shah of Berar. 

When ‘Imid-ul-Mulk heard of the king's approach, he spared no efforte to collect his 
army, and, having collected a very numerous and valiant force, marched to meet the king. 

The two armies met in the neighbourhood of the village of Viloran, where they encamp- 
ed over against one another and threw out outposts for their protection during the night. 
On the following day they were drawn up in battle array against each other, and the battle 
began. The fight was fierce and bloody. At length victory declared for the king and the army 
of ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk fied from the field, the king's troops pursuing them with great slaughter. 
e Borgilan and Bargion (Wadgiion) are common village names in Berar ead T Ksve inod hess abte 
to identify the Decnati river, mentioned lower down, but the village of Vilorin, mentioned in the following 
chapter, is Vilor, situated in 19° 2 N. and 76° 36° E. Firiehta mentions neither of these campaigns againet 
‘Ali-ud-din ‘Imid Shih, and according to him the first hostilities between Abmadnogar and Perar, after 
the battle of Rabari, were those which resulted in the annexation of Pathri by Eurhin Ni,;im Ehih I in 
1518, From Sayyid ‘All's mention, in his account of what he calls the third campaign, of ‘AM-ud-din 
‘ImAd Shih’s fight to Gujarat, it is obvious that he has confour ded the first and cecond captures of Pathe. 
In 1526-27, os will be hereafter noted, ‘Ali-ud-din recaptured Pathri and Burhiin then allied himrelf with 
‘Ali Burid of Bidar and not only captured Pithria second time but drove ‘Ali-ud-din arid his ally, Mubam. 


mad Shih Fartqi I of Ki dndech, through ee ny Papen ns Cty wee constrained to appeal 
or help to Bahidur Shih of Gujorit. 
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All ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk's elephants, horses, arms, tents and camp equipage, and those of his army, 
both small and great, fell into the hands of the royal troops. ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk, with great 
difficulty, and after suffering many hardships, contrived to escape, but was so overcome with 
shame, that instead of returning to Elichpir, which was his capital, he made his way to 

The king, when the pursuit had been pressed to the utmost, dismounted and took his 
seat on a mound in the neighbourhood, while his army presented before him the spoil which 
had been captured from the enemy, and congratulated him on the victory which had been 
gained. The king caused all this most abundant spoil, except the elephants, which are the 
perquisite of royalty, to be divided among his army. 


XXV.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTRESS OF PiTHRi. 


After the defeat of ‘Imid-ul-Mulk, the king marched towards Pathri, which is one of 
the greatest and strongest fortresses of Berar, and which he straightly besieged. The 
royal army surrounded the fortress and opened their batteries against it. The besieged made 
some efforts to defend the fort, but since they were, at the outset, overcome by fear of the 
besiegers, these efforts were of little avail. When the royal army saw that the spirit of the 
gerrison was already broken, they stormed the fort, pouring into the ditch and mounting the 
ramparts. Some thus scaled the ramparts and bastions while others entered the fort by 
means of mines which they had run under its walls, and thus, by God's help, they captured 
this strong fortress and put the whole garrison, without exception, to the sword. They then 
proceeded to plunder all the goods in the fort and to make captives of the children, women 
and men (other than those of the garrison, who had been alain), and took possession not only 
of their persons, but of all their property, and destroyed their dwellings. 


After Pithri had been captured, the king commanded that the fortress should be 
razed to the ground, and annexed the district dependent on the fortress, leaving a force 
there to occupy and protect it. 


Some historians have said that the fort of Pathri was not destroyed Toyed a5 soon as it was 
captured, but that some time elapsed before the king ordered it to be destroyed. It would 
however seem that fate decreed that that fortress should be twice destroyed, and nobody 
has hitherto attempted to rebuild it. 

Mubammed Ghiri, who had shewn great valour in the capture of the fortress and had 
distinguished himself above all his fellows, was honoured with the title of Kamil Khan, 
and appointed to the government of the conquered district, and the king then returned to 
his capital, where he administered justice and caused peace and contentment to reign through 

-Meanwhile, however, Shaikh Ja‘far's power had increased beyond all reasonable limits 
and complaints of his misconduct were laid before the throne. The king therefore issued 
an order depriving him of the government and of the office of vazir, and, since he had observed 
in Kanhé Narsi, a Brahman of Shaikh Ja‘far's, who had entered the royal service through 
Shaikh Ja‘far's intereet, signs of ability and fidelity, he appointed this Brahman to the 
vacant post of minister. Kanh@ Narsi held the post of minister for along time and performed 
in consequence of the plans matured by him, captured by the royal troops. I cannot, without 
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being tedious, turn aside from my narrative at this point, to describe the capture of these 
forta or even to give a list of their names, but they will be mentioned, please God, in the 
summary of the events of this fortunate reign, which I shall give at the conclusion of this 
record.¢? 

XX VI-—Accounst OF THE AREIVAL OF SHAH TAiBIE IN THE Dakayn. 

At this time the learned, pious, and eloquent Shf‘ah sage, Shah Tahir, who had formerly 
been highly honoured by Shah IsmA‘il bin Haidar, Safavi,"" was slandered by some persons 
at Shih Ism4‘il’s court, and was advised by Mirzi Shih Husain IsfahAni to leave Persia. 
Shih Tahir, accordingly, {aking with him his family and dependenta, left KAshAn,*4 
that abode of true believers, in AH. 926 (a.p. 1520) for Hindistén. He travelled speedily 
to the shores of the Indian Ocean and sailed from the island of Jarin®* ina ship bound 
for the port of Goa. It said that that holy man, after having his Friday prayers, embarked, 
and by God's blessing and help was enabled to say his prayera on the following Friday in 
the port of Goa, and this was one of the signs of the heavenly blessings which sprang from 
the visit of that holy man to Hindustan. On arriving in India, he wrote a letter, dated in 
the early days of Jamadi-ul-Avval, a4, 926 ( April 19, 1520) to one of his friends, inform- 
ing him of the voyage which he had undertaken, and of his aafe arrival in Goa. 

As soon as the news of Shih Tahir's flight became known, the Shah of Persia sent horse- 
men after him with instructiona to turn him back wherever they should find him, but. since 
it was God's purpose that the Dakan should profit by the presence of that holy man, he 
had embarked on his voyage to India before the Shih’s messengers came up with him. The 
Shah soon became aware that the reports which he had heard against Shih Tahir were the 
fabrications of ill-disposed men and repented of having acted on them. He set himself to 
make amends to Shah T&hir, but was overtaken by death before he could carry his designs 
into effect. His son and successor, Shih TahmAsb,*’ did his best to make amends to Tahir, 
as will be seen.from the farmana which he issued to him. | 

After landing at Goa, Shih Tahir went to BijApdr but, finding that the conditions of 
life in that city did not suit him, he went to Gulbarga, which was formerly the capital (of 
the Dakan) under the name of Absandbid. After having rested for some time in that city 
he formed the design of performing the pilgrimage, and, having set out thence, reached tha 


© This account of the Pathri campaign secms to have been utilired by Firishta (ii, 200), though he 
does not mention the source of his information. Firishta, however, recites Burhin Niztim Shah's shade 
for desiring to possess Pathri, which Sayyid ‘Ali naturally omits. Burhin's great-grand{ather, Bhaireve 
had been kulkarni or pafwdrt of Pithri but had fied to Vijayanagar to cecape persecution. After the 
establishment of the Nijim Shahi dynssty thore of their relations who had remained in Vij, | 
eeturned to their old home, Mukammal Khin, by Burhin's orders, wrote to ‘Alf-ud-din “Imad Shah 
aod begged him to cede to Burhan the pargona of Pithri, offering in exchange another sarees 
more valuable than Pathri. ‘Ald-ud-din refused to exchange Pathri and, knowing the consequences of his 
refusal, fortified the town. Mukammal Khdn protested against the establishment of a fortress co near 
the frontier but ‘Alé-ud-din completed the work and returned to his capital. ‘The army of i 
was assembled on the pretext that Burhin wished to tour in the hills above Daulatibéd, and a forced 

Pithri is situated in 19° 15° N. and 76° 27° E. 

o Shah IsmA‘il (1502—1524), founder of the Sefavi dynasty. 

4 The well-known town in Persia, about 90 miles north of Ipfahdn. 

€@ There is no island of this name in the Persian Gulf. Bayd ‘A’ | | 3 
ame to the Persian Gulf vid Jahrum, in Fars, about Se ase eee eels <i itis et 

@ Shih Tabmésh I (1524—1576), son and successor of IamA‘ll I 
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urenda which wason his way. Makhdim Khvaja Jahan, who was at that time 
governor of the fort and town of Purenda, on hearing of the holy man’s arrival, made haste 
to wait on him, and he represented to him that as the rainy season was in progress and travel- 
ling was very difficult, he would do well to honour Purenda by staying there for some time. 
Shah Tahir accepted this invitation and remained in Purenda in comfort during that rainy 
season, employing his time in imparting religious instruction. 
Meanwhile, Maulana Pir Muhammad Shirvani, one of the learned men of that age and 
8 companion of Burhin Nizim Shah, came from the capital to Purenda on an embassy to 
Makhdim Khvaja Jahan, and, on learning of Shih Tahir's presence in the town, waited 
on him, and daily thereafter attended his lectures, profiting much by the religious instruction 
which he received. When the period of his embassy had expired, he returned to the capital 
and acquainted the king with the perfections of Shah Tahir. When the king heard of his 
learning and piety, he sent a farman to Mai),daim Khvaja Jahan, the contents of which were 
communicated to Shah Tahir, who took offence, because a separate farman had not been 
issued to him, and excused himself from attending at court. As, however, the king’s desire to 
see Sh4h TAhir increased daily, he sent Mauliini Pir Muhammad Shirvani again to Purenda 
with a letter addressed to Shih Tahir, in which he gave utterance to his great desire of seeing — 
him. Shih T4hir, on perusing this letter, set out at once for the capital in the months of 
the year—.** On his arrival at Ahmadnagar he paid his respects to the king, who found that 
what he heard fell, in truth, far short of the holy man's perfections, and honoured Sh&ih Tahir 


exceedingly. 
(To be continued.) 
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(1) 
Br NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A., B.L., P.RS.; CALCUTTA. 
( Continued from page 152.) 
Treaties of peace depending for their strength upon the solemn affirmation or oath of the 


| Rrmeti parties were looked upon by some as mutable, but whei aec- 
dail te eastial of ele companied by pratibhd" or pratigraha,*! as immutable. Kautilya 
Hostages. is of opinion that the {solemn affirmation or oath made the 
treaties as ‘much immutable as could be done by any safeguards simultaneously for 
the purposes of this and the next world. The taking of hostages only added to their 
strength on their worldly side.®* 

@ Blank in the original. The year should be either 927 or 928 (a.n,-1521 or 1523), 

Firishta (ii, 213) gives « long aocount of the descent and antecedents of Shih Tahir, who claimed des- 
cent from the Fatimid Caliphs of Egypt. His family had been settled in Kind, » village in the Quevin 
province of sorthem Persia and on the borders of Gilan, for 300 years. Shih IsmA‘fl 1 was jealous of Shih 

dhir owing to his illustrious descent and his teputation for sanctity and looming, and lent « feady car to 
the accusation that Tahir was ae leader of the IemA‘ili heretics. A Warrant for his execution was about 
to be issued when he escaped, owing to the timely warming given to him by Mirai Shah Husain Istahini, 

“ Prawbhd means the giving of great ascetics or nobles as howtage» (Kougitya, Bk. VII, ch. 17, 

» O12). 
é © In pratigraha, the hostage given by the party suing for peace ix a near blood-relation. (Jbid. j 

“ Kaw/iltya, Bk. VII, ch. 17, p. 311. 
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In making a cole affirmation, the parties only uttered the words ssmphitdsamah *’ 
(we are united), while they took oaths by fire, water, plough, wall (say, of a fort), clod of 
earth, shoulder of an elephant, horse-back, seat of a chariot, weapons, precious stone, seed 
of plant, fragrant substance, rasa,®™ gold coin, or bullion, saying this formula on the — 
occasion, “let it or these (naming the thing or things by which the oath is administered) 
desert and kill me if I tranagress the oath."”®* 

The kings of yore who put so much faith in affirmations used to enter into treatice of 
peace with the simple formula “ we are united.” In case of breach of this affirmation, 
they took the oath ; and when this oath was contravened, the hostages were demanded. 

Much discrimination had to be used by both the parties in the selection of the hostage, 

. for a good deal depended upon the place occupied by him in the 

silictinn.of ake Gussie: love or religious susceptibilities of the giver or his subjects. 

It was the interest of the giver to makeover the person for 

whom he cared least or who would prove troublous or ruinous to the taker, while the latter 

tried to have one to whom an injury, conditioned by a breach of the treaty, would affect the 
tenderest scntiments of the former or his people, 

Keeping these points in view, Kautilya dilates on the subject, which may be summarized 
as follows :—Advantageous to the giver are the undermentioned hostages : (1) a great ascetic 
or noble, able totrouble or ruin the foe ; (2) a corrupt son ; (3). daughter; (4) a baseborn 
son; (5) a son devoid of mantra-éakti ( who does not follow, or has not at his disposal wise 
advisers); (6) ason devoid of ufatiha-sakti®? (i.e., capacity for the three kinds of hostilities); 
(7) a son unskilful in the use of weapong™ and (8)one of many sons. <A king parting with his 
only son as hostage is unable, as a rule, to riska breach of the treaty. Should there be no 
chance of a second son being born to him, he should rather give himself up as hostage, 
installing his son on the throne."! 

In ancient inter-state relations, it was the power possessed by a state that determined, 

toa great extent, itaconduct towards the other states. A sovereign 

Mer Ren cteah ae submitting to a humiliating treaty of peace might have, sometime 
: after the exhaustion of the war, recouped his power cceeie 
to be superior to the other sovereign to whom he was bound by the treaty under which he 
was smarting. In such a case, the contrivance resorted to was to secure the escape of the 
hostage from the custody of the other party. The matter was so managed that outwardly 
the hosfag? ppeared to escape of his own free will’ and without any help from his pledger 
although gecret agents in the pay of the latter might actually assist in the matter. The 
escape of the hostage unsettled the existing treaty, and gave rise to conditions in which 
© As it signifies a variety of substances,—mercury, poison, milk, &o., it is not cloar which of them 

id Meant. 

@ Itid., Bk. VOL, ch. 17, p. 312. 

" Kautilya explains ‘utsdha-sakti' by ‘vikrama-bala' and ‘wnkrama’ by prakdjs-yuddha, dilfa- 
yuddhe and tdshgin-yuddha (Kauliliya, Bk, VIL, ch. 2, p. 250; and ch.§, p. 278). 

7 Kautilys distinguishes the relative superiority or inferiority of sori» by virtue of their nobility 
of oxtraction (on the mother's side), wiedom (from manfro-dakti), bravery (from wisdha-dakti), skilfulness 
in the use of weapons, and such other qualities, The last paseage at p. 312 appears to be corrupt, and the 
‘significance of the expression ‘/upta-ddydda-santdnated! ' as aleo ita consistency with the last Penang 3 
- @2 it ptands, are not evident. (See Kaufiliya, Bk. VO, ch. 17, pp. 313, 313.) 

"1 Kaufillya, Bl. VII, ch, 17, pp. 312, 313. 


2 Although I have spoken of the hostage as masculine the above remarks might also apply to 
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the fresh demands of the pledgee might be either rejected point blank or refused on 
various grounds. This would jead to friction but as the ciroumstances are changed inas- 
much as the aggrieved party has become inferior in power to the other,"* he is not likely to 
declare a war specially as there is no direct proof of the pledger’s assistance in the 
escape of the hostage. The act is, in view of the latter's secret implication in it, really 
wrongful but concealed under a garb of innocence, and turned to advantage by a shuffling 
of what to an inferior state would have been brought home as its duty. The only 
argument that might be adduced infavour of the breach of the treaty ia with reference Lo 
the exceptional cases in which, for instance, the very existence or the necessary 
development of the state bound by the treaty are hampered by its terms. The ground 
for the breach would then be this, that the latter are the primary dutiesof the state and, 
any obligations that hinder their fulfilment must be considered null and void." 
The hostage in effecting his escape took to various dodges and utilized the help provided 
The dodges for the by secret agents. The dodges were not always of a mild type but 
deliverance of the included, if needed, violent means that made light of losses of human 
wet he ; lffe for achieving the end in view. A study of the Kausilfya leads 
to the inference that sacrifices of human lives caused through secret agents for 
etate-ends in inter-statal discords, in measures against sedition within the state or against 
enmity personally to the king and his own were not generally regarded as obstacles at which 
the state would stick, the interests of the kingdom and the monarch and their self-preserva- 
for the hostage for his deliverance were :— 
ee ee 
men may remove the hostage surreptitiously through a tunnel constructed at mcrae 
(2) Spies disguised as actors, dancers, singers, players of musical strumen 
snsihs; tndebsdhs. jegplece, stecienndp dalitbanewialicanibe:Abisianemy:qnibeowsre-$c diesindoes 
the privilege of free ingress, stay, or egress. They will also serve the hostage who may 
escape at night in the guise of one df these people. Women spies may also do the same, and 
the hostage dressed like one o§ Bem. veh ack racteristic article in hand may effect his 
escape. 
(3) Shcthostansenepbe contoniediamtlah sommodities, clothes, vessels, boxes, beds, 
seats, and articles of luxury, and removed by spies serving the enemy as etidas'5 (those who 
cook pulses or vegetables), drdlikas'® (those who boil rice), bathers, shampooers, spreaders 
coast aanhiic shined ands Mahala htedinbiian ania daemiteli said : 
This reminds one of the memorable artifice by which Sivaji made his escape from 
Aurangzeb's custody. ; 
1) The text has. “sbhyuchchiyaminah samfdhi-moksham kirayet” (Kewdppa, Bi. Vi, ch. 17, 


313). 

i tt Oy. Dr. L. Oppenheim's os Tntornationsl Lew, Yol..I, p 550. 

1) Sdda according to the Vdehaspatya is the same as #ipa-korid, Nilakantha in his comments on 
the Mohdbhdérata, Virita-Parva, ch. 2, ilk. 0, states that « eipakdra is one who cooks pulses like mudga 
(phaseolus mungo). According to others quoted by him, #@pakartd may also be otic who cooks vegetables. 

As explained by the echoliast in connection with the above passage, an Grdlika may mean (1) one who 
plays with or disciplines an infuriated elephant ; or (2) one who boils rice. (This passage “' Ariliko'nne 
piki sySt, sQpekarté tu tkakrit" is quoted as his authority.) 

16 These spice are named st p, 21 of the Koufiliya, Bk. I (guj! apurushe-prapidht'). 
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(4) The hostage may hold communion with Varuna at the entrance of «tunnel, orins 
reservoir of water, accompanied with nocturnal upaAdra, (oblations, or religious serviecs 
consisting of laughter, song, dance, muttering huduk, adoration and pious ejaculation)? 
and flee away at the opportune moment.’ Spies in the guise of tradera divert the atten- 
tion of the sentinels by selling them fruite and cooked food. 

(5) The hostage may give the sentinels food and drink mixed with poisonous pre- 
paration of madana plant™® on the occasions of offerings to the gods; grddaha, or sacrificial 
rites,*° and when the sentinels are under its influence, he may flee away. 

(6) The sentinels may be incited to set fire to buildings with valuable articles, or spie 
disguised as citizens, bards, physicians, or vendors of cakes may dothesame. The sentinels 
may be persuaded to set on fire the stores of commercial articles, or spies disguised as 
traders may do so. In the tumult, the hostage may escape. To avert the chance of being 
pursued, the house occupied by the hostage may be set on fire and a desd body (procured 
previously) may be cast into the flames. The hostage may escape by making a breach in 
the wall, or through an air-passage (rdla-surungd). 

(7) The hostage may escape at night in the diaguise of a carrier of glassware, pitchers, 
or other commodities, 

(8) He may enter the hermitages of the Shavelings (mundas) and the Braided-haired 
(jefslas)*! and escape thence in the guise of one of these hermits. 

He may also disguise himself as one suffering from a deforming disease, as a forester, 
or the like, and flee away. 

(9) He may be removed as a corpse by spies, or may himeelf follow, as a widowed wife, 
a corpse carried by the spies as if to the crematorium. 

(10) He may at night fall upon the sentinels with a concealed sword and run 
fway with the secret agents stationed in the neighbourhood. 

Spies in the apparel of foresters would misdirect the pursuers. The hostage may con- 
ceal himself under the enclosure of a cart driven along the way. The pursuers being near, 
he may hide himself in a bush. When there is no bush at hand, he may léave on both sides 
of the way gold coins or poisoned articles of food for the pursuers. If captured, he will 
apply to the captors conciliation and other means (bribery, dissension, and chastisement), 
or eerve them with poisoned food. In case ® corpse, supposed to be that of the hostage, 
had been put in as a dodge at the place where the aforessid worship of Varuna was held, 
or at the house (set on fire) where the hostagestayed, the giver of the hostage may accuse 
of munier, Ces somacsign: wha, held daim.0 


7 Monier Williams’ Sansknt-Enghah Dactionary. 

Ta Cf. Koufifiya, Bk. XIIT, ch. 1, p. 393. ‘Fhe expression ‘aruna yoga’ bears the impliestion 
that it is a trick by which the enemy is overreached. 

7 Yor madana-yoga, see Kaufilfya, Bk. XIV, ch. 1, p. 410. 

#0 The Sanskrit word is ' Prowahogs’ which seems to be mistakenly put for ‘prahowana.’ Pandit 
RR. Syima SAstri translates it by." sacrificial rite,” “implying that the word should be “ ‘ prohavona. “ 
There seem to be other instances of confusion between the two words in the Koufdiya, ‘9. ot p. él 
(Bk, XII, ch. 3). 

ai For these clanses of hermits, see Dr. Rhys Devide’ Buddhiat India, p. 145. 

62 For the above information about the dodges, ses Kaulifya, Bk, VII, ch. 17, pp. 313—315. 
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(B). Of the several kinds of treaty of peace, the first three havé been found to form’a 
group called Dasdopgnata-Sandhis, danda (army) being the chiet 

Self submitter. subject-matter of them stipulations. The dandopanaia of. the 
Kausiliya, Bk. VII, chs. 15, 16 appears to be a much 

more helpless sovereign than one who is compelled to sue for a treaty of peace in any 
of the above three forms. If the disparity in power between a sovereign and his invader 
be very great and the former sees no other means of saving himself except by throwing him: 
self upon the latter's mercy, he become dandopanata. This self-submitter owes several 
obligations to the dandopandyin (henceforth to be termed ‘dominator ’). These obligations 
do not appear to be part and parcel of the three dandopanaia treaties of peace, which points 
to the inference that the position of a self-submitter is not the outcome of those treaties but 
is rather caused by self-submission before any fight takes place between him and the invader, 
For one who had enjoyed independence, the position of a self-submitter was no 
doubt humiliating, He had to demean himself towards his 








Pec ir Wg of dominator rather like a government servant in the conven- 


tional ways, discharging his duties faithfully, but adapting himself 

to the moods of his master to continue in the latter’s good graces.53 He had, when ordered 
by the dominator or with his permission, to engage in the construction of forts or other 
works, invite (other kings), celebrate marriages, hold the installation ceremonies of a son, 
capture elephants for sale, perform sacrifices, march against foes, or start on excursions for 
amusement. 54 He could not enter into alliance with any kings** staying in his kingdom or 
secretly punish those who had backed out from such alliances.** If the citizens in his king- 
dom were wicked, he could not exchange it for lands with righteous people from another king, 
punish the wicked with secret punishments, or accept lands offered by a friendly king, 
without the aforesaid permission. Interviews with the chief councillor, royal priest, com- 
mander-in-chief, or heir-apparent without the knowledge of the dominator were prohibited," 
It was incumbent on the self-submitter to help the dominator to the utmost of his capacity 
and always express his readiness todoso. On the occasions of invocations of blessings on 
the dominator before the gods, he should promptly cause the ceremony to be observed in 

#3 “ Lavdha-sachirsysh samay-Achirivad-bhartari vartete ” Koufillyo, Bk. VII, ch. 15, p. 308, refor- 
ring to Itid., Bk. V, ch. 5 (romaydehdribam), p. 250, 

® Some of the items enumerated above may be on behalf of the dominator. The construction 
of forte, for instance, may be for the defemce of the dominator's kingdom, while several of the remain. 
word, see the heading “ prakritindm edmardyika-viparimariah" in which “ prakritindm" means " ridja- 
prakritindss " (Koufitya, Bk. VIT, ch. 5, p, 272). 

“ For the treatment of the epatritas, see Koufifiya, Bk. VII, ch. 6, pp. 278—280 where apaiirsa 

" There has been an omission of @ negative particle in the Sanskrit passage for this sentence 
(Koufidiyo, Be. VII, ch. 15, p. 308°. 
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his territory virtually as the latter's ‘‘ warehouse.”’ 89 
It seems from the above evidence that the self-submitter was allowed to live ‘in his 
own territory but had to go over, when needed, to that of 
ee ee er eace, the dominator or elsewhere and stay there so long as the work 
| in hand or the dominator’s desire compelled his stay. It is to such 
stay that the advice embodied in the Kausiliya’® applies. The advice is that when he saw 
the dominator suffering from a fatal disease, or his (dominator’s) kingdom from internal 
troubles, when the latter's enemies were growing (in number or prosperity) or his allies 
unwilling or unable to support him, creating thereby opportunities for the self-submitter to 
pretence of a disease-or performance of some religious rites, leave the dominator's kingdom. 
[f already in his own state, he might not, in view of the aforesaid opportunities, come to the 
dominator suffering as above ; or coming nearer, he might strike at the vulnerable pointe”! 
of the dominator’s state.*? 
Juat as the self-submitter owed » number of obligations to the dominator, so the latter 


The obligations» of also did to the former. The dominator's obligations to the devoted 


(1) To help him to the best of his (dominator’s) power in return for help received ; 
(2) To give him wealth and honour ; 

(3) To help him in calamities ; 

(4) To grant him interviews whenever asked and accede to his requests ; 

(5) To avoid using insulting, offensive, contemptuous, and harshly loud language 








#9 For the above information regarding self-rul.mitter cee Kaufiliyo, Bk. VII, ch. 15, p. 308, 


Seg ine nit he ae tye 
| Sapyukta-valaveteevi viruddhs-éath 
Mie nck sean baenrmeerenusanhis 
The self-submittor shoukt be united with (eomyukia) those who fear to mix with people opposed to 
the dominator (wiruddha-éakitddibhi} ). Mallinitha quotes this paseage from the Koufiliya in connection 
with his commenta on Ragghuvania sarge 17, ill. 81. The passage quoted by him shows some variations 
Durvalo valaveteev! vi raddh dchchhas kitdédibhih, 
re ig RR eS te aes ey ee. 
eitced a AUG) Se miteh Me Senay a tee Dee ee ‘This (i.e. this kingdom) is the king's (using of 
pprop te oxpressions such as “His Majesty's) warehouse ; it belongs to the queen and the 
psiestled Gackild Wiipeabniaks opllliets an Padere); the existence of this kingdom depends upon the words of 
the queen and the princes; I am but their reflector. " 
® Koufiliys, Bk. VII, ch. 2, p. 285. 
"1 The word in the text is ‘chAidra.’ Sedkarirya, connection 
interpreta this term by *‘ rakeAd-satthdya. * = with Kémendaltye, Vill, 64, 
@ Kaoulitya, Bk. VII, cb. 2, p. 265. 
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(6) iy Uae inathadiocy santenas padded ban aaaee CS ee 


(7) Not to lay claim to lands or moveable properties of the submitter deceased, or 
put to death or injure his wife and children ; to allow his distant relations to enjoy their 
belongings, and his son to succeed to his father’s office after the latter’s death. 


It is only such treatment as above that can ensure the devotion of the submitter and his 
heirs to the dominator and his heirs through generations. Humane treatment of the submit- 
ter Waa required by the opinion, not merely of the sovereigns of the time but also of the 
people. A warning in the Kau/iltya, for this reason, especially cautions the dominator 
against the transgression of the last obligation, which happens to be the most important, 
Breach of this obligation, says the Kauliliya, agitates the whole statal circle to actions 
for the destruction of the dominator, and even excites hia own ministers living within 
his dominion to attempt his life or deprive him of his kingdom. 

A recalcitrant submitter however lost claim to the above treatment. He could be 
punished by the dominator secretly or openly, his guilt being made public in the latter case. 
If the open punishment put the dominator to the risk of rousing his enemies and of giving . 
them a handle wherewith to work against aa ee neue have recourse to the secret meana 
dwelt on in the pentane in its shapes 7 Dénda 28 











La] Kautitiva, Bk. Vict ch. I. 

Kaufiitya, Bk. VIT, ch. 16 (pp. 309—311), headed Dand-cpandyitittam begins rather obacurely with 
direction® to the self{-enbmitter ordered by the dominator to start on a military expedition, as well as 
with advice as to the use of the four means of conciliation (sdma), bribery (ddna), dissension (bAeda), and 
open sseault (danda). A classification of the aell-eubmitters comes in next, the basis of classification 
being the nature of help given by him to the dominator. 

(1) chitra-bhoge, 

(2) mohdlbhoga. 

(3) sarvabhoga. 

(4) ekatobhogin. 

(3) tbhayatobhogin, and 
(8) sareriobhogin . 

In the firet three clasaee, the help rendered by the seli-eubmuitter consists im giving the dominator men 
and wealth, while in the last three, it accrues from the self-submitter remedying the evil arising to the 
dominator from hia enemies or from the friends of those enemies, The passage bearing on whAayatobhogin 
(p. 310) ia corrupt ; for unlike the preceding and the succeeding sentences relating to ehatobhogin and, 
sarvafobhogin- respectively, it has the verb “ upakaroh” instead of “ pratikaron. ” 


The paragraph at p. 310, immediately following the above passages, is aleo intended for the guidance 
of the eelf-submitter, Should he have to encomnter a rear enemy, or other hostile parties concilinble by 
gifts of lands during the aforesaid military expedition carried on under the orders of the dominator, the 
; landa given them for the purpose whould be such as might put them to trouble or offer them minimum of 

military or other advantages of whieh they might be in need. The paragraph hae alec in view cnet in which 
gifts of lands are to be made to parties like " aperdAite," end “'gatepratydgata.” The gift of land to 
the dominator (bAarfri) alone is advised to beofsdvantage to the dominator, insemuch se the land should 
be free from people inimical to him. 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By HEMCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI, M.A. 
1. Parijata and Govardhana. 
THE Daulatébad plates of the Rashtrakita Satkaragana! after referring to KrishnarAja I 
say “ His son was king Govindaraja who like Hari snatched away the glory of Srt Périjéta 
and supported Goverdhana.’’ The Paurinic allusion is clear enough. But the references 
i the case of king Govinda are not so certain. Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, who edited the 
plates, has suggested the identification of Govardhana with the province of the same namie 
mentioned in several Nasik Cave inscriptions. But the identification of Parijita is yet 
uncertain, I propose to identify it with Périchdta ( = Parivitra=the SS Vindhya §) 
1entioned in the Nasik pragasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni.? ‘The change of ‘j ' into ‘ch’ 
is not unusual in southern India, For instance the Western Garga king ° : Rijemalle : 
was also called * Rachamalla,"4 
2. Supratish}hahéra. ‘ 

This name occura in the Poona plates of the Vakatake. Queen Prabhavati-Gupta, edited 
by Prof. Pathak and Mr. Dikshit. The editorsdo rot make any suggestion regarding the 
identification of the place. In the Mathdsarit-sigara® mention is made of a city named 
Supratishthita in Pratishthina (modern Paithan), which was the ancestral home of 
Guoadhya. There can be no doubt that SupratishthAhira was the district (ahara) round 
the city of Supratishtbita. The inclusion of this .-trict within the Vakiteka territory 
proves that the VakAjakas were not merely & dynasty of Berar, but ruled over a consider- 
able part of Mahfrfshtra. As the dynasty lasted from about a.p. 300 to 500," it is no 
longer correct to any that “for some three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra 
dynasty, we have no specific information about the dynasties that ruled over the country," 
i.¢. Mahdrashtra. 

3. Vira and Vardhana. 

‘The Deop&rA inscription’ records that Vijayseéna impetnously assailed the lord of Gaufia, 
put down the prince of Kimaraps, defeated Kalinga and imprisoned four kirgs, namely, 
Nanya, Vira, Raghava and Vardhans. Nanya has been correctly identified with Nanya- 
deva of Tirhut, who lived in a.p. 1697 and afterwards established the Karnitaka dynasty 
in the valley of Nepil. RAghava is the Kaliiga prince of that name, who reigned about 
A.D. 1156.% Vira and Vardhana have, however, not been satisfactorily identified, Dr, Smith 
suggests that Vira was a RAjé of Kamarfipa. Unfortunately the evidence of Sandhyakara 
Nandi's Rémacharifa has not been utilised. In the long list of princes who helped 
Ramapala to recover Varendri we find the following names :— 

Viraguns of Kétitavi, 1 
2. Verdhana of Kauéambi. 
3. Vijayardja of Nidrivala. 





Harshacharita, pp. 210-211). 
3 Ep. Ind., VIL, p. 60. Cte 
5 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 39. © Tawney’s p42, 


# tranalation, p. 
7 V. A. Smith,“ The Viklake dynasty of Berar,” JRAS., perenne 
® Ep. Ind., 1, pp. 307—311. 
*V. A. Smith, The Early History of India, 1914, p. 419. 10 Mem. ASE. U1, pp. 96-37, 
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Let us try to ascertain the date of these princes. We learn from the Tirwmalai Rock 
Inseription!! of Rajendra Chola I that Mehipfila I was reigning in or about a.p. 1025. The 
Sarnath inscription gives a date for him in a.p: 1026.12 His son Nayapala ruled for at 
least 15 vears (as we know from the Krishnadvirika temple inscription).12 Nayap&la’s son 
Vigrahapala LIT could not therefore have come to the throne before a.p. 10264-15=a.p. 1041. 
He ruled for at least. 13 years (see the Amagachhi Grant’) i.e. uptoat least ap. 1054. After 
him came his sons Mahipala [[ and Sdrapila TL, and the Kaivartas Divvoka, Rudoka and 
Bhima, and finally Raimapala who ruled for at least 42 years.15 It is obvious that Rama- 
pala reigned towards the close of the eleventh certury and early in the twelfth century. 
The princes Vira, Vardhana and Vijrva who helped him must have flourished about the 
same time. 

We learn from the Naihati Grant" of Vallala Séna that his ancestors were ruling in 
South-west Bengal (Radha)'? long before the establishment of their paramount sove- 
reignty by Vijayaséna’s victory over the Pila king of Ganda. We know further from the — 
Deopara inscription that Vijayssénn was a contemporary of Nanyadeva who flourished 
about a.p. 1007. There can be no objection in identifying him with Vijayarijs of the 
Ramacharita who lived about the same time and ruled over a principality in the Gauda 
empire.!5 [f this identification be correct, then Vira and Vardhana must be Viroguna of 
Kotaétavi and Vardhana of Kauéambi. It seems reasonable to conclude that during: the 
weak rule of the sons of R&mapila, the kinglets of the Gauda Empire who helped Rania- 
pala to regain his throne, engaged in a struggle for supremacy!® in which Vira, Vardhana, 
the raja of KAmardpa and the lord of Gauda hbimsr!f hecame worsted, and Vijayaséna 
established the supremacy of his own family. 

The conquefdr'’s authority was probably next challenged by Nanya and Raghava, the 
rulers of the neighbouring kingdoms of Mithilé- and Kalifga, who were also defeatedt and 
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CORPORATE LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


ed my book Corporate Lije -in 

‘Ancient India in the February issue of this 
Journal ond Tecommended it to the public in 
rather flattering terms, 1 may be permitted, 
however, to offer some remarks in reply to his 
specific objection to the title of my book, and mry 
Mr. Shamasastry thinks that ‘'‘ Self-governing 


Institutions in Ancient India" would have bean o 


more mggetive ond attractive itl.” This very 
1 Ep. Ind,, UX, pp. 220-232. | 
M eit., p. 122. 
! Prauladn I 








point has been disoussed at some sJength 
Mr. Pargiter in the course of his review of my 
bock along with another, dealing with the -sme 
“pubject but entitled Local Government in Ancient 
India. Mr. Pargiter thinks that the tit of my 
book describes its seope rightly, while the other 
has assumed too ambitious a title, for the title 
“Local Government" may hold good for large 
popular councils where they oxsted, but certainly 
does not apply to allthe other corporate acti- 
vities, social, economic and religious. I do not, of 
course, mean that Mr. Pargiter's opinion finally 
decides the matter, but I quote his statement ae 





L} GaudalekAamdid, p. 115, 
i Ep, Ind., XIV, pp. 156—163, 


ts The Hentificetion was tet suggested hy Ms NTO ne alof KumAreplle, son and Bees 


19 The Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva, minister Bengal and KAmaripa (sce Gaoufolethamdid, p. 128 ¢ 


eeq.). Vijayasena’s principality lay in South -weet 


Bengal. Vireguys's principality also lay in the ecnuth, 








it clearly expresses my point of view in the mutter, | 
I fuily endorse Mr. Shamasastry’s view that 
the tith: he suggesta would have been more attrac- 
tive, but while writing the book, the sonse of his- 
torical accuracy has always weighed with me more 


than any ideas of currying favour with the public. | 


As regards the wrong translation of certain 
Sansinit passages, Mr. Shamasastry does not quote 
ani specific instance, but refers to pages 16-17 ; 22; 
and 49 of my book. Pages 16-17 contain three 
Sanskrit pamages, of none of which I have offered 
Sanskrit passages. There is no tranalation of | 
the first of these, while that of the second is mainly | 
based on that given in SBE. Vol. XXXII, 
p-. HB, with slight modifications machen the imab: 
stitution of ‘guild’ for ‘company 'asan English 
equivalent of the word éreef, to which I believe | 
mo exception can be taken. The third ia « simple 
which offers no aang at - 


responsibility for the particular interpretation | 
attaches to Mr. Jayeewal and not to me, os it ie 
clearly stated in the text that “the term eairdjya 
which bas been explained by Mr. Jayaewnl as 
* King-leas states" has been taken by _ 
royal authority." In the second place, the use of 
the term eairdjya in a particular son 

daira ia no decisive argument again, § 


not at all imply the importance of the popular 
element in the government as inferred hy me 
Butias I have already pointed out in the text, 
Tatu aae he, Ae "King of the 


there is no reason why similar implications may 

not ‘be inferred frome’ alinller phrasse ia the Vedic 
hterature. It in true that such expression is apt, 
in course of time, to be converted into stereotyped 
to assume that, to begin with, it actually corres. 
ponded to some real political notion. 
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that I poalected 
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hist Ghemecnsicy Udnke that Getpis ce reference 
in the Cow-hymn, ‘quoted on p. 45, to any aasembly, 
a¢ stated by me. He has apparently overlooked. 
verse 15 of the hymn which contama the word. 
fomuh. Both Bloomfield and Whitney have 
rendered it by ‘assembly,’ and their tran 
are given in my book, the passage in nelle, 
being put in italics (p. 46, 11. 10-11). It im just 
Possible, however, that Mr. Shimasetry takes 
the word samifi in the passage in a different sense. . 
But, even then, in view of the undeniable fact 
that somidi is used in other hymns in the sense 
of nasembly and has been rendered aa such in the 
passage in question by scholars like Whitney and 

» it appears to me to be somewhat 

matic to sesert that ‘there is no reference 
ia the Dow hyme iseny Sean 

Mr. Shamasagtry observes that “the word 
eabhd wae in many places used in the sense of a 
gambling, rather than a sr Ryranctespapcl Bat 
i have tiated this on p. 4i, 





pp. 123-24 [have iiatea piedueaat ous ee the, 


fact that religious corporations existed before 


Buddha's time and have cited evidence to show 
that religious corporstians were already o wall- 
known factor of society in Buddha's time, and the 
eer cones Ot tie, ter, wen oot o new 
creation butimerely a development upon the existing 
institutions. I have again pointed outenp. lr 


that other religious communities too led corpor- 


ate lives, and have referred to a number of such 
on pp. 123, 124 and 142. “It ip true 


eamgha alone for 
detailed description, but for this I have sasigned 


g | Fessons on'pp. 124 and 142. 


Ausciplien ol tas SOGMAGE hace ceca, 
confused for want of a clear chronological analysis 
ofthe subject. I donot wish to meet such a general 
charge and shall therefore content myself by 
merely pointing out that I have arranged the texte- 
bearing upon caste according to distinct literary 
periods and have fully dincunsed their chrono- 


In conchasion, Seog: to: eciondy; tet SRC 
ia unusual for idadibbei sates eau 
of hia book, it becomes necessary in the present 
case, na the points involved are mainly of scholarly 
interest and algo of general importance to the- 
students of Indian history. Besides, I have » 
good precedent in the reply of the late Dr. V, A. 
Smith to Prof, Bten Konow's review of his Karly 
PEPIN ah nee Jn le Journ Ck pp. 178, 371). 


RK. C. Marompan. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.3.1., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p. 167, ) 


SAVIL—AN ACCOUNT OF THE COMING oF SULTiN Banipur or GuJaRiT To THE Dakar, 
AND OF HIS RETUENING WITHOUT ACCOMPLISHING OBJECT, 


It has already been mentioned that when ‘Imid-ul-Mulk, the governor of Berar, was 
defeated by the royal army at WAlor and fled before them, he found it difficult : 
from them, and therefore in his terror fled and took refuge with Sultan Bahadur, the king of 
Gujarit, who at that time excelled aH the kings of Hindiistdn in the strength of his army, and 
the state which he maintained, and appealed to him for assistance, doing his utmost to 
stir up strife by representing the conquest of Burhan Nigam Shah's dominions as an exceed- 
ingly easy matter. For a long time Sultan Bahadur hesitated and neglected to return an 
answer to. ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk’s request, or to further his object, but at length he was deceived 
and beguiled by “Imid-ul-Mulk’s tales and the desire of conquering the Dakan took 
possession of his heart, and he collected a veryjnumerous army.” 
fortress. His amirs and officers of state incited him to capture the fortress by saying that aa 
g000 43 it was in his hands the submission of the Nisim Shahi dominions would follow as 
a matter of course, as Daulathbad was the stronghold and the greatest fortresa of that 
country. Sulin Bahidur accordingly laid siege to the fortress, but though the siege was 

0 Sayyid “Ali has confused the sequence of events and has thus failed to explain the circumstances 
which led to the invasion of the Daken by Bahidur Shah of Gujarat, 

In 1526-27 (eee note 62) ‘Ali-ud-din ‘Imid Shah of Berar, encouraged by Isma‘il ‘Adil Shah of 
Bijapir and assisted by Sultan Qull Qutb Shih of Golconda, recovered Pathri, which he had 
lost in 1515. Burbin Nipim &b&h allied himself with ‘Ali Barid of Bidar and again captured the 
place, after a siege of two months They then advanoed to Mahir, captured that fortress, 
eod marched towards Elichptr. ‘Alé-ud-din' who was not strong enough to withstand them, fled 
Ss Bodbasds Gnd Raghl Milp of Makeuisd HAAR X of Khindesh, who joined him and 
marched with him to mect Burhin ond Amir ‘Ali Barid. A battle was fought in which Muhammad 
end ‘Ali-ud-din were defeated. They fled to Burhanpdr, after losing 300 elephants. From Burhinpir 
they sent envoys to Bahddur Shih of Gujarit, entreating him to assiet them, and Bahadur, sizing 
the opportunity of intervening in the aflairs of the Dakan, set out in 1528, marching by way of 
Nandurbir. He dreve Burhin and Amir ‘Ali Barid out of Berar, but lingered so Jong in that 
country as to oxcite the apprehensions of ‘Ali-ud-din, who urged him to hasten on towards the 
Abmadnager damumons. 

Burhin was much alarmed and appealed to Ismé*il ‘Adil Shih and Sultan Quli Qutb Shih to assist 
him in repelling the invaders. He even wrote to Bibur, who had recently conquered Delhi, for help. Sul- 
tan Quli was too much occupied witha campaign against the Hinds to be able to epare any troops, but 
Isma‘il sent 6,000 good cavalry, which force was joined by Amir ‘Ali Barid of Bidar with 3,000 horse of 
his on. 

Bahadur advanced, but his objective was Burhin's army, encamped in the hilly country sbout Bir, 
not Daulat&ébéd, Amir ‘Ali Barid inflicted two defpata on his army between Paithan and Bir, but he con- 
tinued to advance, and Burhan retired from Bir to Parenda, and, being pursued thither, to Junnar. Behi- 
dur then occupied Abmadnagar, where he retaained for forty days, and built, in this time, the large plat. 
form known as the Kdla Chabéira or ‘black platform.” Meanwhilo, Burhin’s army wes engaged in cut- 
ting off Bahadur's supplies and it was when the army in Ahmadnagar had already begun to feel the pinch 
of hunger that his amire urged him to complete his conquest by reducing Daulatdb&dand he secordingly 
marched+thither, and opened the siege, Burhan, who had obtained another contingent of 500 horses from 
Iuma‘tl, and Amir ‘Ali Barid encamped in the-hill above Daulatibad. Bee ZW i, LL. 

lt wae now that Shaikh Ja'far wes dismiseed [rom the office of pakil and pishrd and Kanhi Narsi 
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prosecuted with the utmost vigour and caution, there apy d to be no prospect of the re- 
duction of the fortress, for Manjan Khan, son of Khairat Khan, who was at that time the bofwd! 
of the fort, was a valiant and energetic soldier, and devoted all his energies to the defence . 

At this time Malik Barid, ruler of the country of Bidar, who was noted among the amir« 
of the Dakan for his bravery and valour, wrote to ‘Imid Shah, with whom he was connected, 
saying that although there might be some cause for the quarrel between him and Nizim Shah, 
he had shown little wisdom in undermining the foundations of his own house and of his 
own sovereignty, for it was evident to anybody with any sense, that if Sultan BahAdur 
conquered the Nizém Shah kingdom, ‘Imid Shahi would not reign long in Berar. He 
advised ‘ Ald-nd-din ‘Imid Shah to settle his quarrel with Burhan NizAm Shih peaceably, 
60 that by this means the enemy might be induced to abardon his design of conquering 
the Dakan. 

‘Alé-ud-din ‘Imad Shih, on thinking over the matter, realized that his alliance with 
Sultan Bahadur was not likely to bring him anything in the end but ruin and repentance, 
and he therefore began to play Sultan Bahddur false. He withdrew his camp to a short 
distance from that of the Gujardtis and secretly sent a message to Manjan Khan, saying 
that although he had cause of quarre! with Burhin Nizgim Shah, he would not leave him 
defenceless, and would never permit the conquest of his dominions by the ruler of Gujarat. 
He encouraged Manjan Khin to resist the besiegers boldly, promising him that when the 
time came, the army of Berar would fight for him and not for the Gujaritis. 

Manjan Khan was much cheered and encouraged by the receipt of this news and 
opposed the Gujaritis more stoutly than before, making daily sorties from the fort and 
killing many of them. Atlast the Gujaratis grew heartily weary of the siege, and all of them 
clearly showed that they were disheartened, for they had realized that the attempt to cap- 
ture that fort could bring them nothing but shame. Sultin Bahadur then summonel ‘Tmaéd- 
al-Mulk and all his amirs to his presence, and after‘ they had made their obeia we: he con- 
sulted them as to the best method of capturing thefort. “ImAd-ul-Mulk, who was now most 
anxious that Sultan Bahadur should retire, said that he had been opposed to the siege from 
the first, but that as the Sultan had ordered it, he did not like to say anything against jt, 
lest he should be suspected of having some purpose of his own to serve. Now, however, 
that he was consulted, he made bold to offer his opinion as to what was the best course. 
He said that nothing was to be gained by allowing the army to waste. its strength in 
attempts to capture the rock-fortress; that the best thing was to abandon the field and | 
Burhin Nigim Shah to battle, for it was certain that he could not withstand Sultan Baha. 
dur's army in the field, and his defeat would be sufficient to. cause the surrender of all the 
forte in the Dakan. 4 

As all were sick of the siege, ‘Imid-ul-Mulk's advice was 
‘Sultin Bahidur, by the advice of his amfrs and officers, 
his attention to the conquest of the district of Bir.10 

" 1 ‘All has pl the campaign in the Bir district . rs — — 
meter Thvenir a urs sa ha ar ebsdihed tines a Begone Mao 
sent by Behibihit wuss defeated wad Gsiven back into the hills. hay eas core Te PR 


generally approved, and 
abandoned the siege and turned 





agreed | dor ehanigy aides ots “tanh ened larg eautaane a6 eta ) Smoulty, and he readily 
his camp standing, retired suddenly into Berar. sspplice into Daulatébéd and then, lenving 
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‘Imiid-ul-Mulk then sent a message to Manjan Khin, saying that he had, by the exer- 
cise of no little ingenuity, succeeded in persuading the Gujaritis to abandon the siege, 
and urging Manjan Khén to sally from the fortress as they departed, attack the rearguard, 
and plander the baggage, in order that Sultan BahAdur might be convinced of the bravery 
ofthe Dakenis and might abandon the attempt to conquer’the Dakan:  ‘Imad-ul-Mulk 
also sent a message to Burhin Nizam Shih saying that love and friendship had always 
existed between them and that he wae at one with Burhan Nizim Shab in the endeavour 
to drive the strangers forth from the Dakan, the rulers of which were, in fact, all of one 
family. He advised Burhan Nigim Shah to march, together with Malik Barid, towards 
the Gujaritis and to attack them, and promised that he could draw his army off from 
Suitén Bahadur's and attack the enemy in flank when the battle was at its height, so 
that the strangers would be overpowered. 

When Sultan Buhidur marched from under the walls of Daulatébid, Manjan Khin, 
with a force from the fortress, fell upon the Gujaratis and put very many of them to the 
sword; and this daring act created a great impression on Sultan Bahddur and his army. 

‘When the news of Sultfin Bahidur’s march reached Burhiin Nizim Shih, who was 
already apprised, by the letter which he had received and by the news of what had taken 
place et Daulatabad, of “Ald-ud-din "Imad Shih's change of sides, he summoned Malik Barid 
and all the emfrs and the officers of his army, and ordered them to assemble their troops. 
A very large army assembled, and the king marched with it to attack the army of the 
enomy. Burhiin Nigim Shah placed Malik Barid in command of the advanced guard and 
followed him with the main body of the army, 

The armies met in the neighbourhood of Bir, and Malik Barid, with the advanced 
guard, fell at once on the Gujaritis, and a fierce battle began to rage. Malik Barfd drove 
the advanced guard of the Gujarftis back on their main body; and when he fcund that the 
main body under Burhin Nigim Shih had not arrived, he fell back and joined it, and the 
whole army then marched against Sultan Bahidur's army. 

A fresh battle now began. Some divisions of the army of Gujarit, which had advanced 
beyond the rest, could not withstand the attack of the Dakanis and fled crabwise from 
tho field, escaping sideways. One half of the Gujaratis was thus put to flight, and of the 
Dakanis, “Alam Khan the elder, tasted martyrdom on this day. The battle continued 
until darkness put a stop to the fighting and the two armies retired to their camps.™! 

It now began to dawn upon Sultin Bahfidur that ‘AlA-ud-din ‘Imid Shih, who had 
constantly incited him to attempt the conquest of the Dakan by representing that the 
army of the Dakan was contemptible and of no account, had played him false, for he had seen 
what havoc the hr idlong valour of Malik Barid and his small force had wrought among the 
brave amire of Gujarit and he bethought himself that if Malik Barid alone could shew such 
bravery, the whole army of the Dakan under Burhin Nizim Shih would not be easily 
dealt with. He began, therefore, to repent of his expedition to the Dakan and thought of 
laying hands on ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk, but ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk had anticipated this intention and had 
withdrawn himself and his army to the distance of one stage from Sultan Bahidur’s camp. 
He sent » message to Sultin Bahddur, reminding him that he had formerly told him 
11 This is evidently « garbled account of the battle fought in the neighbourhood of Dauletabd, in 
which Burhin and Amir ‘All Barid wore driven back into the hills, ‘Alam Khin the elder, who was 
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that if the two armies (that of Burhan Nisim Shah and that of Malik Bartd) inited;auattors 
would assume a very serious aspect, and that he now, knowing how’ affairs stood, had 
purposely withdrawn from Sultan Bahidur's camp, for he was certain that his presence 
there could not fail to increase the resentment of the Dakanis against the invaders. He 
advised Sultiin Bahidur to retreat on Chinak Deo. Sultin Bah&dur had no alternative 
but to march, and when he reached Ghinak Deo he heard that ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk had retired. 
to his own country. This news caused him much anxiety and he bitterly regretted that he 
had been deceived by ‘Imad-ul-Mulk's words and had been induced to invade the Dakan. 
He now resolved to return to his own country, and prepared to march from the Dakan. 
When news of Sultan Bahidur’s movement reached Burhan Nizim Shih, he returned 
with Malik Barid to his capital.?= 
AXVIDL—AN ACCOUNT OF THE MEETING BETWEEN BuBHiN Nisim Suin asp SuLTiN 
Bagapvur OF GUJARAT, BROUGHT ABOUT BY SHin TinIn ap ManMop Sin OF = 
It has already been mentioned that Sultin Almad Shah Bahri went to war with Sultan 
Mahmiid of Gujarat in defence of Mabmid Sh&h of Burhinpdr, and that the presence of. his 
army prevented any damage from being inflicted on the state of Burhinpir by the GujarAtis, 
Now, therefore, Mahmid’? Shih of Burhanpir, who was related to Sultén Bahadur, 
was impelled by the gratitude which he owed to Alymadnagur to make peace between 
Sultan Bahadur and Burhin Nizim Shah, and to put an end to the strife and enmity which 
had been fomented and increased by ‘Imid-ul-Mulk. He therefore sent an envoy to 
Abmadnagar and besought Burhin Nizim Shah to send a wise, faithful, and experienced 
ambassador to Sultin Bahddur's capital for the purpose of strengthening the bonds of 
peace, In like manner he sent an envoy to Sultin Bahidur, imploring him to terminate 
the dispute and to open negotiations for peace. 
Burhin Nizgim Shih, with the concurrence of Mabmid Shih Fardqi, sent Shah Tahir 
with numerous and valuable presenta as an ambassador to Sultin Bahidur. Before Shah 
Tahir arrived, Sultan Bahadur had heard that he was the most learned man of the age, and 
that the emperor HumAydn, when he wrote to him, used to seal his letter on the back of it, 


Ta This is o very imperfect account of the circumstances in which Bahidur withdrew from tha 
Dekan. His situation there gave him some cause for anxicty. One ally, ‘Ali-ud-din ‘Imad Shah, had 
deserted him; the other, Muhammad of Khandesh, had nothing to gain by a continuance of hostilities and 
waa apxjous for peace; and the rainy season of 1527 wae approaching, so that if he remaina] where he 
was, retreat would be difficult, if not imposible, and he would be exposed toa combined attack by tha 
five kings of the Dakan. Muhammad of Khindesh therefore opened negotiations for and the 
terms on which it was granted were sufficiently humiliating to Burhin. Both he and ‘Ald-ud-din were 
to cause the Khulbak to be recited in their dominions in Bahidur's name; Pathri and Mahdr were to ba 
retroceded to Berar, and the elephants captured from *AlA.ud-din and Muhammad wer to be returned. 
Burhan, in order to rid himself of the invaders, caused the Khu! bah to be recited once in BahAdur’s name, 
and Bahadur retired; but be fulfilled none of the other conditions. Some time afterwarda Muye-nmad 
of KhAndesh called upon him to return the elephants, and he returned those which he had taken from 
Mubammad, but retained ‘Ald-ud-din's| Mulammad, having got all that he wanted: made no further 
attemp to obtain satisisction for ‘Ali-ad-din, but entered intos, alliance with Burhiin; and Pathri, 
and, for a time, MAhdr remained in the possession of Burhin. 

‘3 Mahmid appears to be Sayyid ‘Ali's stock name for the Khins and kings of Khindesh. Having 
applied it to Da‘id he now applies it to his successor Muhammad, Firishta saya that Shih Tahir was 
eentto Gujarit in a.m. 036 (a.p. 1529.30). 
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out of respect for him, and he therefore considered how he could fitly receive so learned 
® man who was so much honoured by the kings of the earth, for he feared that if he received 
him in a manner suitable to his eminence in learning, the honours paid to him might be 
regarded as honours paid to the ambassador of Burhin Nigim Shah ; while if Shah Téhir's 
reception fell short of this, he might be suspected of not pa due respect. to learning 
and excellence. At last he decided to receive Shih Tahir un oniously while walking 
in his garden.?! 

After Shih Tahir had thus been honoured with aninterview with Sultan Bahadur, he was 
‘in his company, he would not give him leave to depart, and thus Sh4h Tahir remained 
for three years, or according to another account, for one year, with Sultin Bahadur, and 
within this period Sultén Babidur formed the design of conquering the country of Malwa, 
and marched for Malwa with a numerous army. Shah Tahir accompaniedhim. He besieged 
the fortress of Manda, but the siege was prolonged and the Gujaritis lay surrounding 
the fortress, for nearly six months. At length Mandi was captured by Sultin Bahadur, 
and Shih Tahir then represented to the Sult4n that he had been in attendance on him for 
= long while and had been treated with every kindness, but that the object of his mission 
Majesty Burhin Nizim Shih would indeed meet him, and Shih T&hir replied that he 
certainly would, since that had been the object of the embassy. Sultan Bahidur asked 
Sultén Bahadur asked Shih Téhir to go at once to Burhin Ni:fim Shah and conduct him to 
Burhinpir, promising to proceed thither in a leisurely manner, hunting by the way, so aa 
to meet Burhin Nizim Shih there.7 i 

Shih Tahir at once set out for Abmadnagar and, on his arrival, told Burhin Nizim 
Shih that Sultin Babidur had promised to meet him in BurhAnpér. Some of the cour- 
tiers, who were jealous of Shih Tahir, discredited this statement and said that it was not 
likely that Sultin Bahddur would come to Burhinpdr to meet Burhiin Nizim Shah. Shah 
Sultan Bahadur approached that city from the opposite direction encamped in the 
garden of Mabmid Shih. When Burhin Ni;im Shab reached the environs of par, 
| "This ia: not quite = correct account of Shah Tahir's reception. At first Bah dur refuacd to ressive 
any envoy from Burbin Nixim Shih on the ground that the latter had not fulfilled the terms of the 
treaty of Deulat&bad, but had had the Kyu/bch recited only once in the name of the king of Gujarit and 
bad then reverted to the practice of having it recited in his own name. Mohammad of Khandesh made 
was notuntil Khudivend Khan of Gujari: had warmly eulogized Shih Tihir's pioty, learning, and 

" Firishta says that the meeting between Sultan Bahidur and Burhin Nigim Shah I took Place 
28, 1631, and the two kings met, therefore, in October, 1531. F. ii, 208, 431, 530, ‘Muhammad’ should be 
aread for ' Ma}rofd " throughout this section. 
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ibis bsked whether Burhin Nigim Shah had arrived. Shih Tahir replied that ho was in the 

environs of the town and was ready to do homage to Sultin Bahadur. SultAn Bahadur 
then told Shah Tahir to tell him that he would receive him that evening and also sent a 
message to Mahmiid Shih saying that as the meeting between himself and Burhin Nigim 
Shih would take place in hie dominions, it behoved him to attend to his duties as host, 
and to prepare a banquet for them in order that they might dine when they met. Mahmiid 
Shah then prepared a splendid banquet. | 

Accordingly near sunset, Burhin Ni;im Shah set out with a body of his most learned 
courtiers and a detachment of his army to pay his respects to Sultin Bahadur, as it were 
the moon approaching the sun, and when they met, SultAn Bahddur received hint with all 
love, friendship, and honour. Burhin Nigim Shah then presented his pishkash and gifts, 
consisting of elephants, horses, and valuable merchandise and stuffs of Khurisin and 
Hindistan. After that a sumptuous feast was spread for the two kings and food was 
distributed to all the troops, | 

[According to some accounts, Sultin Bahidur, puffed up with the pride of his royal power 
and dignity and of the strength of his army, paid but little attention to Burhin Nigim 
Shih at their first meeting and did not even command him to be seated. Burhan Nisim 
Shah, observing the etiquette of the royai court, stood patiently where he was, and SultAn 
Bahadur requested Shih Tahir to sit on his right hand. But Shah Tahir said that it would 
be improper for him to sit while his master remained standing, and the SultAn then, turning 
to Burhin Nizim Shih, asked him why hedid not take his seat. Burhin Nigim Shih then 
sat down beside Sultin Bahidur and entered into conversation, and in a short time all un- 
pleasantnesa between the two kings was at an end. But this account can hardly be credited,]™¢ 

After that Sultan Bahadur commanded that a green umbrella and afiabgir, such as. 
are only used by kings, should be, brought, and bestowed them on his guest, whom 
he addressed as Nijdm Shih Bahri. The Sultan's chief amfrs also praised Burhin 
Nirim Shih Bahri, giving him the royal title, and all the other amirs and those who. 
were present in the assembly, offered him their congratulations on the honour that had been, 
shewn him." 

They say that on that day Sultan RahAdur said jeatingly to Maulind Pir Mubammad 
“Tumhdrt bazin kyd kartt hai,” for the word bazan often occurs in the speech of the 
Dakanis,—and Maulin& Pir Muabsmmad replied in the same vein, “ TumAdrf ‘andfalt ‘Laun 
du‘d karti has?" * Sultan Bab&dur was much pleased with Maulind Pir Mubammad’s answer 
1! Nevertheless it appears to be the correct one. According to FirishtA the ceremonial arranged 
was that Sultan Bahidur should be seated on his throne and should receive the homage of Burhiin Nisim 
Shh. Burhia was minded, when he understood how he waa to be humiliated, to turn homewa: 

a copy of the Qur'dn in the handwriting of ‘All, the cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad, He would carry 
reverence to the sacred book. Accordingly Shih Tahir carried the copy of the Qur'dn on his head, and 
and did reverence to the sacred book. 

This was apparently regarded, by all present, as a formal investiture of Burhin with the royal 
title and insignia. - 

! ‘These two questions mean. “What is the meaning of your barn?” and ‘ What Prayer docs 
your ondwali make ?" Bazdn seems to have boon s common Dakant corruption of bad az an, * sfter that," 
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and rewarded him by giving himtwo horses,an Arab anda Turki. Burhan Nizim Shah then 
obtained leave to depart and returned to his own camp, but Shah Tahir stayed in the assembly 
for a short time after his departure and Sultan BahAdur said to him, “I dismissed Burhan 
Nigim Shih thus early lest fear should enter his mind." Shah ‘[4hir replied, ““ His Majesty 
has never in any juncture known fear, nor does he know it now, but out of respect to the 
royal assembly he would not speak unceremonioualy.”’ Sult4n Bahadur then asked whether 
His Majeaty Nigam Shah could play polo, and Shah Tahir replied that whenever Sultan 
Bahadur took a fancy to see a game of polo, he would see that Burhin Nigim Shih excelled all 
the soldiers and horsemen of the world in soldierly accomplishments, horsemanship, and 
boldness. Sultan Bah&dur then asked him to tell Burhin Nizim Shih that he would go out 
early the next morning to amuse himself by watching some polo and that Burhan Nim 
Shéh should also come out and watch the play of the valiant men. Shih Tahir then took 
his leave, hastened to the presence of Burhin Nigam Shah, and told him what had passed 
between himself and Sultin Bahddur, saying that Sultan Bahddur's object was to make 
trial of him, and advising him to disregard etiquette and to join manfully in the game and 
to do his beat. 

Eariy the next morning Suitin Bahadur rode out towards the open plain, and Burhin 
Nizim Shih also, mounting his horse, rode out with a band of his warriora towards the plain, 
Here the two parties met and played polo. Burhin Nigim Shah distinguished himself above 
all others in the game, so that all spectators applauded, and Sultin Bahadur and all his war- 
riors were astonished at his quickness, dexterity and boldness, and dash, and, withdraw- 
ing from the game, watched him in admiration, praising and applauding him loudly. 

When the game was over, both Sultan BahAdur and Burhan Nizim Shih went to the 
former's camp and Sultin Bahidur ordered ‘his attendants to bring forth abundant gifts, 
cash, goods, horses, elephants, and whatever else might be worthy of the acceptance at 
Burhin Nigim Shih. These were produced by Sultan Bahidur's order and were presented 
to Burhan Nigim Shéh, who then asked for leave to depart. Sultan Bahidur embraced 
him and gave him permission to depart, and he returned to his own camp. After his depar- 
ture, SultAn Bahadur summoned his singers and ordered them to go to Burhan Nisim Shah's 
camp and delight him with their singing, and also to make trial of him and see whether he 
waa of ready understanding and quick in the uptake. They obeyed the order, and when 
they #angy Burhin Nigim Shih put questions to them and made apt interpolations in each 

couplet and each song that they sang ; and the singers were astonished at the quickness of 
his wit and loudly. praised him. He then gave them numerous presents and dismissed them, 
When the singers returned to Sultan Bahidur's camp, they were loud in their praises of the 
ready wit and the generosity of Burhin Nizam Shih. So much did they dilate on them that 
some of the courtiers rebuked them and told them that it was both disrespectful and foolish 
to praise another than their master so extravagantly for wit and generosity. But Sulein 
Bahddur acted justly and said that the singers spoke the truth, and that Burhan Nizim Shah 
excelled him both in understanding and generosity, for his own language was much the same 
as that of Gwalior, in which the poetry was written, while the language of the Dakan did 
not eo much resemble that of Gwalior, and that his own treasure far exceeded that of Bur- 
hin Nigim Shah, Therefore, he argued, Burnin Nigim Shih’s understanding every song 
he had bestowed, though his treasure was but small, were sufficient proofs of the quick 
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truth demanded, and was guilty of no distortion or exaggeration. . 


Some historians have related that the meeting of these two kings took place ina village 
near Daulatabad and without the intervention of Shah Tahir, but by the advice and inter- 
vention of Khvija Ibrahim, the councillor, and SAbaji, and that these two men were re- 
warded for the service which they had performed, the former with the title of Latif Khan, 
and the iatter with that of Partéb Rai; but the story told here at length is the correct 
account.’ 

After this meeting Burhin Nizim Shih returned to his capital, and Sultan Bahidy 
returned to Gujarat.*° 
XXIX.—Aw ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE [mimi RELIGION BY BoRuin Nigim 

Sain IN THE DAKAN, IN PLACE OF THE Hanafi RELIGION. 


It has already been mentioned that Burhan Nizam Shah spent much of his time with 
doctors of the faith of Muhammad'‘and devoted all his attention to acquiring learning and 
spiritual excellence. He occupted himeelf in listening to the discussion of religious questions, 
and to the adducing of proofs, in order that he might acquire knowledge of God and an 
insight into the holy law, and he was ever a seeker after the straight way, which is the 
meéans of pleasing God. 

His object in thus associating with learned doctora of the faith was discrimi 
between truth and error, tn: cavten shat She sieh clk tinaieh eid escenmansck atieeiiaiectanen 


79 Sayyid Altgelntte be confounding two meetings, forit is highly probable that there waa e meeting 
that this meeting took placeat «,-hinpirafter Bahidur's conquest of Malwa, Firishta says (ii, 431) that 
Bahidur’s object in conciliiating Burhin waa to obtain him as an ally in a scheme which he had formed 
for wreating the empire of Dihll from the Taimurids ; and this is highly probable, Babidur had recently 
added the kingdom of Milwa to that of Gujarat, Mohammad of Khindesh was his vassal, and it would 
have been strange if ambitious schemes had not been generated by his success. With Burhan end 
‘Ald-ud-din of Berar as his allies, he might not unreasonably hope for the success of much « scheme as he 
had formed, but » stronger than he wasin the field, and Burhin was not won over, Firishta says that he 
even instigated Humayun to attack Gujariit. 

#0 Sayyid “AH omite all mention of the events which followed Burhin's return to his capital, 
probably because they reflect little histre on Burhdn's repmtation. Amir ‘Ali Barid had promised to cede 
Kaliyini and Kandhdr to Ismé‘il ‘Adil Shah, but had failed to keep his promise. Ismiril accordingly 
prepared, in 1591-32, to capture the two fortresses by force of arms, Burhin, at Amir “Ali Barid's request, 
wrote to Isma‘il asking him to desist, and Ismi‘il replied, with some warmth, that he hed not interfered 
when Burhin had taken Mahar. He added that he was going to inspect his frontier posts of Naldrug and 
Sholipir, and trusted that Burisin’s officors would not be alarmed. Burhdin's reply was couched ine 
haughty and menacing tone; and when Isimii‘il next wrote, he desired to know the reason for Burhan's change 
of tone, Was it the second-hand umbrella and tents of the kings of MAlwa conferred on him by Bahadur, 

or was it the title of Shah by which Bahidur had addressed him? If #0, let him know that the royalty of 
the kings of Bijapii was recognized by.» greater monarch, the King of Kings of Persia, Tho letter 
eoncluded with a challenge. 

Burhin ‘and Amir ‘Ali Barid marched on Naldrug with an army of 25,000 horse and were utterly 
defeated by Ismii'il, who had but 12,000, “Three thousand of Burhin's army were slain and he fled from the 
field. In the following year (1592-33) Barhin and Ismé‘il met'on the frontier of thoir kingdoma and, 
oonchided o treaty, in secordance with the terme of which, Ismail was to be allowed to aunpxtho kingdom 
ef Goloonda and Burhdn that of Berar; but Ismi‘il died in 1534 and the treaty was held to have lapeed. 
F. ii, 44, 45, 460, 21). 
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object from association with the learned men who were in the service of the court. On 
the contrary, the discrepancies between their words and their deeds confused his mind and 
threw him into great pe y- Since those learned men had no love for, nor devotion 
to, the king of sainte{(‘Alt) who is in Madinah the banner of God’s prophet.and the guide to 
the path of true guidance, their learning was not profitable to the faith, nor did it raise the 
pinnacle of assurance, nay rather, in its avoidance of setting forth the truth it was worse 
than compound ignorance, for their object in following that learning was not the discovery 
of the way of orthodoxy, and consequently their learning led them many stages away from 
When Shib Tahir gained admission to the royal court, he joined in the discussions on 
religion and the sacred law, in spite of the fact that he was compelled by circumstance 
perform ‘agiyyah*? and to conceal his true faith, but he would cite Shi‘ah authorities and 
attach all the importance to them that he could. Burhan Nigim Shah, by means of 
his natural acumen, suspected that the faith of Shih Tahir was not that of the folk of 
Sunnal and Jamdai,?* and by means of God's guidance began to realize that the 
questioned him on all religious questions, and Shih Tahir returned such answers as left 
no doubt in the king's mind as to his religious belief. The king then asked him 
bled, but the king said that it was perfectly evident that he was a Shi'ah and asked what 
it profited him to conceal the fact. Shdh Tahir said that he could not reveal a matter, 
the concealment of which had (in the circumstances in which he was placed) been decreed 
by the king of the saints, and that on this matter he could not make paper the confidant 
ofthe pen. The king then solemnly swore that his question was in no way connected 
with bigotry or obstinate preference for one form of religion, but was prompted by 
a sincere desire to discover the way of truth and release from ignorance and strife. He 
bade Shih Tahirto be inno way anxious, as nothing could be said or done that might be 
in any way. distasteful to him. He said that he had long been perplexed by the differences 
between sects, and that none of the doctors at court had been abletofree his mind from 
said that inquiry afterthe truth was incumbent on all men, and on none more than kings, 
who were the shadow of God on earth. On the king's urging him to proceed, Shah Tahir 
revealed all that was in his mind. He reminded the king that Muhammad had said that 
among all the numerouasects of Islim one should’ follow the way of salvation and the reat 
the way of damnation. He then plied thoking witharguments to prove that the Shi‘ah 
religion was the way of salvation. He told him that Alibin Abi Talib was the undoubted 
successor of the prophet, and was followed by his son, Hasan, who was succeeded by his 
brother, Husain, and that they were succeeded by ‘Ali Zainu-l-‘Abidin, and that their 
descendants followed in succession, the last of them being the lord of the age, Abd-I-Qasim 























"A practice permissible according to the tenets of the hi‘ah sect of Muslims. It consigtein 
concealing one’s religious beliol in order to avoid persecution or molestation and may, with the same 
object, uxtend even to reviling it. 

0) “ The traditional law and the congregation,” in the following of which, orthodoxy, sscording to 
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Melamanad bin Al. Hasan = Mahdi. Hegave the king ee ‘Ali, Hasan, Husain 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin, Bagir, Ja‘far, Masi Kazim, ‘Ali Mus RigA,Taqi, Naqi, Hasan Askart) Ab(-[: 
Qasim, al Mahdi,** who is still living. He also set forth the absurdity of the belief of the 
Sunnis. The king then praised God for having decreed that the truth should be unfolded to 
him, and God appointed Mujtafa, Murtaz4, and the Imims to reveal to him thetrue faith, 


XXX.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE EVENT WHICH CONFIRMED THE KING IN THE TEUE RELIGION 
OF THE TWELVE Imims. 

” When Shah Tahir left the king’s presence and ‘went'to his bedchamber, the king also 
retired to rest, and saw a vision. He dreamt that he saw Mulammad with ‘Al! on his right 
band and Hasan and Husain on his left with Muhammad Bigir, while Shih Tahir was 
standing at a little distance from them, prepared to execute their orders, When Burbin 
Nim Shah realized in whose presence he was, he made his obeisance, and Muhammad 
Baqir said to him, “ The prophet commands that you should follow the guidance of Shih 
1éhir and lay hold on the true faith of love for the prophet's descendants.” The king, who 
was highly pleased at being addressed, bowed his head to the ground in acquiescence, and 
opened his lips to praise the Imim. Just then the morning broke, and the king awoke, full 
of joy, and praised God for the vision which he had seen. He then sent for Shih Tahir and 
began to relate to him the dream which he had seen. It so happened that Shah Ahir had 
seen the same dream and had been ordered by the prophet, through the mouth of Mubam- 
mad Bagir, the Imim, to guide Burhin Ni;am Shah into the path of truth. He stopped the 
king's narrative and first told his own, thereby convincing the king of the genuineness of 
his vision. The king then told his story, and Shih Tahir said that he ought to be surely con- - 
vinced of the truth of the Shi'ah religion and ought to regard thé hatred of the opponents 
of the prophet’s descendants as a religious duty. The king admitted that all his doubts 
were removed and that he was a firm believer inthe truth of the Shi‘ah religion and hater 
of all its opponents, but said that he could not proceed further in the matter without 
Shih Tabir's help, which would be neceasary for the convincing of the doctors of the law. 
about the court of the truth of that faith and for the removal of their opposition and also for 
leading the people generally into the way of truth. This was, indeed, proof of the king's 
justice, that he would not proceed violently against such as had not a knowledge of the 
truth. Shih 7ahir undertook the duty of arguing with the doctors of the faith and of 
reducing them to silence. 











‘1 ‘These are the names of the “Twelve Imims" of the Shi‘nh sect. The fundamental difference 
between the Sunnis and the Shi‘aha is well known. The former maintain that the succession to Mutammad 
aa God's vicegerent on earth was properly determined by the popular choice, and that the first four Caliphs, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, “Uthmdn, and ‘All, who were elected, were Mul ammad's lawful stoceasors. The 
Shi‘ahs maintain that the succession depended on natural descent from Mul ammad through his daughter 
Fatimah, who was married to his cousin ‘All, that Mulammadin his lifetime designated ‘All as his 
successor, and that ‘Umar, who was present orl the occasion and acknowledged ‘All's right to sudceed, 
concealed the fact after Muhammad's death. They revile the first three Caliphs as usurpers and maiz- 
tain that ‘Ali's right to the succession depended not upon his election after the death of * Uthman, but 
was inherent in him, so that he should have succeeded on Mu!ammad's death, Tho Iméms, for the 
Shf'aha do not use the word Caliph (KAalifak) are the lineal descendants of ‘Al! and Fitimah, and the last, 
al-Mahdi, is supposed to be living, but concealed, 

Mu tafd is an epithet of Mul ammad and Murta,4 of ‘All. Mul ammnad Bair, mentioned in the next 
sestion, is the fifth ImAm. 
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XX XI—Aw account oF THE CONTROVERSY oF SHim Tinta WITH THE SuNNi DOCTORS, 
AND OF HIS VICTORY OVER THEM. 

By the king’s command an assembly, which the king graced with his presence, was 
convoked, and before that assembly Shih Tahir conducted a controversy with the 
following Sunni doctors :— 

(1) Manland Pir Muhammad, (2) Shaikh Ja‘far, (3) Maulan& Abdul Awwal, (4) Qa! 
Muhammad Nayate entitled Afeal Khan, (5) Qazi Zain-ul-‘Abidin, camp Qast, (6) Sayyid 
Ishiq, the librarian, (7) Qazi Wilayat Ambar (Abtar). 

Sh&h Tahir began by quoting the A/ddith to the effect that of the seventy-three sects 
of Ialim, one was in the way of salvation and the rest in the way of damnation. He then 
twitted the Sunnis successfully with the differences between their four sects and continued 
his arguments at great length, basing all his arguments on AAddtth accepted by the Sunnis 
or passages from Sunni books, observing that it was useless to cite authorities not accepted 
by both parties. He concluded this portion of his argument by challenging his opponents 
to shew that he bad misquoted anything or misplaced any quotation, calling for the books, 
the chief of which was the Sahih-i-Bukhdrt,*4 from the royal library, and promising to desist 
of the most important, the Sahth-i-Buiidrt, which was produced, and the passages quoted 
ground. The argument continued; and Shih Tahir having followed the Sunnis over 
their change of ground, continued his argument and again beat his opponents on their own 
abuse. ShAh TAhir then appealed to the king to say whether he had not utterly -confuted 
hia opponents, and whether their taking refuge in abuse were not an admission of defeat. 
The king replied that the confutation of the Sunnis was as clear to’ him as the sun in.the 
heavens and that all who had ever contended that ‘Ali was not the rightful immediate 
sucoessor of the prophet were worthy of being cursed, and furthermore that the Imims 
after "AM were the infallible and only guides to the truth, 
out with one accord that it was anworthy of his royal dignity that he should, on the 
unfounded statements of anybody, sbandon theft of hsfatere nd the go oh wa 
acoepted by so many famous kings, and should accept the arguments of any uni uthoritative 
— When the king heard what they had said, saivouuahtiedi tile Ramncchd nae 








The BaMA-ul.Butade in the great colleotion of GRMMPK: Wine eiytiagn oe tendiNteed Mol Wanyane- 
muact, accepted as authentic by the Sunnfs. The four sects of the Sannis here montionsd are the Banafis, 
the Hanbalis, the Shafts, and the Malikis, the followers of the four great doctors of the law, whom the 
Sannia call the four Imima, Abf Hanffah, Ibn Hanbal, ash-ShAft, and MMlik. The differences between 
thess sects are unimportant and each regards all the others as orthodor. 
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all obstinacy and bigotry and have followed the way of truth im sincerity and faith, and but 
now, by way of proof, we decreed that Shh T&hir should hold a controversy with you in 
been overcome in argument and are in that respect helpless, you take up a new line, and say 
that it is not right to forsake the faith of our fathers. But this is unreasonable, and 
particular religion was the religion of one’s ancestors will never be. accepted on the day 
of resurrection. Now, if you wish for prosperity in this world and salvation in the next, 
decree for you will empty the cage of the birds of your souls, and the sword of our wrath 
shall remove your heads to a distance from your bodies." 


decreed that they should obstinately adhere to error, and Qazi Abrar, the most obstinate 
were rooted out from the land. After this the king's power and prosperity grew and 
increased.*# (To be continned.) 

were Shi'ahs. Yisuf ‘Adil Shih, founder of the Bijépir dynasty, was so zealous a Shi‘ah that he nearly 
Shf'ah, but Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, Ismé‘ll's son, who had Iately succeeded to the throne of Bijiipdr, waa a 
in 1574and Bidar by BijkpGrin 1610, 90 that the Shi'ah faith became the established religion of the Dekan. 
This furnished the bigot Aurangzib with a scarcely needed pretext forthe annexation of Bijapir and 
Goloonda. 

#6 Firisht®’s account of Burhin's conversion to the Shf'ah religion is similar to this but contains seme 
additional particulars. According to him, Shih Tahir first took advantage of a dangerous illness of “Abdul 
Qadir, Burhin's favourite aon, to broach the subject of the Shi‘ah religion, suggesting that if the king 
king's conversion followed as. matter ofcourse. Firishta, who was a Sunni, does not relate the story of 
the conversion so sympathetically aa the Ghi'ah, Sayyid "ALL 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALA DYNASTY OF BENGAL. — 
Br DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, M. A. 

TE history of the great Pala dynasty of Bengal has during the last ten years cleared 
up remarkably, and we have now a fairly accurate chronology for it established by the work- 
ing of a number of happy synchronisms, Scholars however disagree in some of the minor 
details. In the present article an attempt has been made to show that we can arrive at ro 
definitely certain chronology for a major part of the dynasty from the available materials. 
The publication of Mr. R. D. Banerji’s elaborate monograph on the Pilas of Bengal ! 
which mostly embodies the recent researches on the subject, saves the present article from 
being burdened with full references. 

We start the reign of Mahfpila I, for whom we have a certain date in the 
Sarnath inscription of 4.p. 1026, Hitherto the inscription was referred by all scholars 
to the actual reign of MahipAla, but Mr. R. D. Banerji contends? that it might 
have been incised soon after hia death. In support of his contention he seems to put forth 
two facts, viz, (1) a MS. from Nepal was written in 1076 Samvat when a “am | 
areas qtraes " was reigning in Tirhut, According to Bendall, this is Gaigeyadeva 
Chedi. The date of the MS., a.p. 1019 (referring it to the Vikrama era) fell, therefore, 
before the brass plates of MahfpAla from Imadpur in Tirhut, dated in bis 48th 
year; and as the longest period assigned to Mahfpila is 52 years (Taranath), he must 
have been dead in a.p, 1026, (2) Besides, the absence of any elocutionary epithets 
before the name of Mahipila in the above inscription and the use of the past tense in akdrayat 
may point to its being « posthumous record. It should however be noted that Miuhipéla 
waa still living in 4.p. 1023 when R&jendrachola invaded Bengal,? and even assuming 
that he died soon after, his 48th year hardly falls before a.p. 1019. Besides, there is no clear 
reference in the Kalachuri inscriptions of this not very insigrificant conquest of Tirhut (and 
Ganga) by Géigeyadeva.* 

We are thus inclined, with Mons. Levi, to reject Bendall’s interpretation and to 
aceept Mr. Chanda's suggestion that the colophon refers to a local Sdmanta,® 

The Sarnath inscription, again, is in verse, and as ench, the single epithet sft is 
sufficiently expressive of the king's life amd honour. Moreover, the use ofthe proximate 
past tense, Sg, very fairly refers the inscription to the actusl reign of Mahfpdls J, 
who may therefore be taken te have been still reigning in December, ap. 1026. 

The date of MahipAla’s accession to the throne can now be definitely settled, for for- 
tunately we have ao verifiable datum referring to his reign. A MS. of Ashtasthasrikd 
was copied in the sixth year of his reign e=qq 4 aifre Gorwareeqat aden, 
“ Kartika vadi 13" fell on a Tuesday on the following possible dates -— 


(1) October 21, ap. 979. 
(2) September 27, a.p. 002. 
' Mom. ASB., Vol v. No.3. * p. 74, * AGSH., 1911-12, p, 173, 
‘  ftdiereqdiva: in the Goharwn plate. of Karpadova (#J., XI, p. 143) talento refer to an 
wether the seven functionaries of a kingdom (of Ktra). | 
§ Gougarijem’id, p. 42. It in indeed posible, referring the yearto the dake era a.p, 1154, 
that the: prince is no other than GAageyadeva, the son and suocessor of the famous N&nyadova of Nepal 
deter Nepaless kings refer the dynasty as of sojor lineage. 
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Amdnia.— 

(1) November 2, a.p. 986. 

(2) November 18, a.p. 990. 

(3) November 14, a.p. 993. 


We have given both Parpimdnta and Amdnéa calculations. It is always very difficult to as- 

certain which particular system was prevalent at that period in particular places. Here alec 
fortunately we have a definite epigraphic evidence to show that the Aménta system was pre- 
valent in Bengal about that time. The Badkimt& Narteivara image inscriptionof thereign 
of Layahachandra gives a date—Ashidha vadi 14 with Thureday and Pushyé nakshatra.* 
Any one versed in Indian chronology will see that the data, making an impossible com- 
bination under the Parsiménta system, clearly refer to the Amdnta system, We have ven- 
tured, therefore, tomake our selection from dates calculated under the Amdnia system. 
Of all the calculated dates, 979 is rather too early, dating Mahfpala’s death in a.p, 1025 at the 
latest, after full 62 years. On the other hand, both a.p. 992 and 993 are somewhat too late, 
carrying us to about a.p. 1038: We know from Tibetan sources that the celebrated Bud- 
dhist missionary Dipaakara left for Tibet in a.p. 1042 under King Nayapila whose sesocis- 
tion with the Buddhist sage must have extended to a number of years, Of the two dates 
remaining, 986 is certainly the most convenient one. So Mahipila ascended the throne im 
A.D. 981, November 981 falling within his first year, His predecessor Vigrahapila II's 
date is also hereby settled, dating his accession not later than a.p. 955, a MS, having been 
copied-in his 26th year. The date of Kamboja usurpation (a.p, 966) as gathered from the 
Dinajpur pillar inscription,’ fits in well during Vigrahapila’s reign. The date, a.p. 006, 
however, already falls too early in hisreign to admit any Jater date for Mahipila's accession 
than the one we have selected. Mahfp4la died therefore in cirea a.p. 1030 after a reign 
of about 50 years. 

Before settling the dates of the immediate successors of Mahiptla’ I, we shall try 
next to settle a date which is likely to evoke very far-reaching consequences, namely, 
that of the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva. It records a grant made on a fegra, day 
coinciding with a eftarat (verse 28 §gr@ feqreare erat eftnet.) Dr. Venis, who 
first edited the inscription, from the then meagre state of Pila chronology, selected 
aD. 1142 from among the possible dates calculated by him.’ Moreover, he calculated 
only vadi dates though there was no reason to exclude eudi ones, which equally make a 
earac. The possible dates for our immediate purpose are the following :—1096, 1100, 
1104, 1115, 1119, 1123. Ofthese, 1096is tooearly, as we shall presently see, In 1104 there 
was Tt both st sunrise and the moment of Sajkrdnti on the Sankrdnti day: it is thus 
rejected, as is also 1115, when there was qrygtat sunrise but sayyy? ister on, and 
ahs Comber does not make SRR 1123 is rather too late. So we have 
comes out of the carlier date 3 ie. Mem’ heon Ga collate’ Gace: used in 
] sription, that Vaidyadeva became independent, and it has been rightly conjectured ® 
that ho “ declared his independence after the murder of Gopila III,’ probably by his. 
-ancle Madanapila. The latest inscription of the reign of Rimapila is dated “ Samvat 
42 Ashidha dine 30."' 10 That of the reign of Vigrahapla TIT is dated “ Samvat 13 Margge 
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dine 14."11 The latest record of Nayapila is again, from the colophon of a MS., dated 
“Samvat 14 Chaitra dine 27.12 We have thus the following scheme worked out:— 

March 1100 falls within the 4th year of Vaidyadeva. 

March 1097 falls within the lst year of Vaidyadeva, 

Allowing only a few months’ reign to Kum4rapala and Gopdla IIT, 

June 1095 falls within the 42nd year of Ramapila, 

Therefore, June 1054 falls within the first year of Rimapala. 
Allowing again a few morths’ reign to Sirapdla IT and Mahfpdéla IT, 

November 1052 falls within the 13th year of Vigrahapila III. 

November 1040 falls within the first year of Vigrahapila IIT. 
Therefore, March 1039 falls within the 14th year of NayapAla, and 
March 1026 falls within the first year of Nayapila. 

Against this apparent agreement of the chronology with 1100 for the date 
of Vaidyadeva’s grant, there are grave anid numerous objections, Inthe first place, 
all the six kings of the series here are allotted just the minimum lengths of reign 
as determined by materials hitherto collected, and there is not evena few months’ 
margin left. Secondly, the happy synchronism of Karnadeva and Nayapils, which has becn 
accepted from Tibetan sources, has tobe rejected under the present scheme, for we now 
know that Karnadeva ascended the throne in January a.p. 1041 14 while Nayapils, here 
died before November 1040 at the latest.'4 Thirdly, Dipaikars addressed a didactic letter 
“ Vimalaratnalekha " to King Nayapala, while the sage was “staying in the plains of 
Nepal on his way to Tibet " in a.p. 1041 (Dr. Vidyibhu: hana in the ASB.) This alsois not 
possible under the present scheme. Fourthly, Nayapala's reign here begins in March, 1026 
at the latest, but the Sarnath inscription is dated December 1026. Moreover, Karnadeva’s 
son was still reigning in a.p. 1122.18 Tt is but fair then to assume that Karnadeva was 
quite a young man when he ascended the throne in a.p. 1041, and VigrahapAls ITI, to be 
consistently a son-in-law of hjs, must needs be pushed beyond a-p. 1053, (the date of his death 
under the present scheme) when j]3rqxff would be too young if born, at all. Indeed, if the 
measured words of tha Rémacharia™ be taken literally, Vigrahap4la must have married tho 
princess at the time when he ascended the throne, (“ eit} wrrafirait a& "—arfen on: 
qaar oF arttyreary” eta ) which becomes even more unlikely under the present scheme. 
Weare thus sufficiently justified in rejecting 1100 and accepting 1119 for the date of Vaidya- 

sva's grant. The only thing that stands in the way is the supposed alliance of MadanapAéla 
with Chandradeva of Kanauj, put forth by M. M. H. P. Sastri in the learned introduction 
to the Rdmacharita. Here we have to discuss the following connected genealogy: 
? Nayapdla Kargadeva (asc. 1041) 
pia 





tied | =Vigrahapéla=Vijayasri Yaiahkarna (1122) 
danapila Saikeradevt Baap Gayaltnegss (11651) 
(1104—1154). 


ll pllZ 12 p. 79, 18 p. 77. MEL, XL, p. 146, 

6 Dipankara who brought about a e between Karnadeva and apila, could not therefore 

have telt for Tibet before ap 104: roi ara merbnbaceben oi J which origir red in JASB., 
thie synchroniem, but it chronology 
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Vol. LX, 1881, p. 237, was in keeping with ig not known what led the 
to be shifted later by two years. 
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A bales at the above perish will show that Madanapila Was & contemporary of 
Govindachandra, and if there was any alliance atall, it was not with Chandra-deva but with 
Govinda-chandra. The whole question, however, rests on very doubtful grounds, as the 
Rémacharita is there unelucidated by any commentary. Possibly the campaigna of 
Madanapala on the banks of the Yamun& were against and not on behalf of the king af 
Kanauj, whoever he may be. q=R~ like qefay should perhaps better be taken to refer 
to a king of the ‘Chandra " dynasty of Bengal. 

Thus March 1119 falls within the fourth year of Vaidyadeva, so that the date of 
KumArapala's death easily works out to be a.p. 1115. Rimépala’s date can now be fixed 
with greater accuracy. In the legendary work called @epepirear, there occurs the 
following verse recording the death of Ramapéla:— 


qe sagogrrgies (1) eat wa arent 
i pps aret | 





(Vide Gaudardjamdlé, Introd., p. 9.) 

This fine §érdialavikridita stanza occurring in a mass of bad prose and worse Sanskrit 
has been justly taken by the late Mr. Batavyal to be a genuine record of Ramapéla’s demise.'* 
Besides, the latter part of the stanza beara a remarkable corroboration from the Rémacharwa 
where also Ramapdls is reported to have drowned himself in the Ganges. Unfortunately, 
the reading of the year has been corrupt beyond rescue. The details that follow, Aévina 
radi 2 (yama means 2) corresponding with a Thursday, however, yield the following date :— 
September 21, a.p. L111. The corresponding Soka year 1033 actually ends ina 3m 
(an emendation may accordingly be suggested ra TAT etc.) The 
date moreover fits in marvellously with our determination of Vaidyadeva’ a date. 

Rimapila therefore died on September 21, A.D. 1111. 

The next date we mean to work out, is, we confess, based on very doubtful aseump- 
tion, but we have the authority of the late Dr. Kielhcrn. The Amgachhi plate of Vigraha- 
pala III is dated the ninth day of Chaitra in the 13th year of his reign and grants a village 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. Dr. Kielhorn assumed that the date of the plate was 
coincident with that of the lunar eclipse and calculated ap. 1086 as the date inywestion,!® 
This year is now unsuitable. There was, however, a lunar eclipse on March 3, a.p. 1067 
corresponding to 10th or 9th Chaitra.?0 As the date does not conflict with our chro- 
nology we may be justified in accepting it as marking the last period of Vigrahapéla III's 
reign. 

The following chronological table may now be placed before scholars :— 











Date of accession, Date of death. 
VigrahapAla IT rs «x, ORY i's Cirea 955 981 
Mahipila I .. 5% se + “8 981 Circa 1030 
Nayapaila = ne - fi Cirea 1030 1054 
Vigrahapila TIT 3 .. | .. ja - 1054 1067 

A Sahitya, @ Bengali monthly, of the year 1301 B. S. pp, 1—10, Ante, XXII, p, 10a 


® The previous Sankrdnti occurred nesr about, though not exactly at midnight ( 7227 after Sunrise). 
Iftaken practically for midnight, the moment yields #th Chaitra os thedate of the eclipse, by the 
application of the well-known Bengal rule of counting civil days, 
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Dale of aecensis Date of death 


Sdarapila II and MahipalaIl ..*  .. he LOG7 L069 
Ramapéla .. es isa ee 5s a" 1069 Sept. 21, 1111 
Suméraphla;c 0" Lore Pee, ee. ll 1115 
Gopila Ill .. ae 7 -f & * 1115 1115 
Madanapila .. os 3 E: - s L115 ! 


Except those of the accession of Vigrahapila IT and Nayapala, all the dates are almost 
definitely settled. 

Of the first seven kings of the dynasty, we have unfortunately no clue to definite 
dates except in & single inscription of Dharmapila's time. A votive inscription from Bodli- 
Gaya is thus dated 

(Vide JASB., 1008, p. 102.) 

Between 4.p. 760 and 780 we have arrived at the following possible dates of Dharma- 

pila’s accession by verifying according to mean calculations the date given sbove, vt. 
Under the Amdala system—a-p. 764, 768, 771 and 788. 
Under the Parsimdnta system—774, 777, 781 and 784. 

The discovery recently of two new inscriptions, one dated in the 54th year of Néara- 
yanapals and the other in the 24th year of RéjyapAla,*! makes it impossible to place 
Dharmapala’s sccessi ion later than a.p. 789, as the following tentative chronology will show. 

Dharmapala nf “e aes = i 788—820 (just 32 years). 
Vigrahspila I (or Sirapfla Tl) -. s > «B53—860— (7 years). 
| “4 7 BHO—015 (55 years). 









BAjyapila 6. ets te 915—940 (25 years). 
Cpe AE sa tescr! el ecxbinne loi ltcsiand | omer oe HU—955 (16 veara). 
Vigeshapile Ti... 955— 981. 





Thus, with 789 as the date of Dharmapfla’s accession, the chronology fits in almost too 
closely with the one fixed above. For it allows only seven years to Sirapila I, while, 
according to Dr, V. Smith,** he reigned for at least 13 years.*? Moreover, according 
to the Manahbali inscription of Madanapila, Gopfladeva ‘I was * PacartTat ata 
cavt, wat" which means, if anything, that he reigned long enough, if not,_ literally. 
longer than his predecessor, Rijyapila, Fifteen years, on the other hand, make one of 
the shortest reigns of the dynasty. Weare inclined, therefore, to look for the date of 
Dharmap4la’s accession not later than tho sixties of the 8th century, elther A.D. 704 or 7168. 

2 See ante, Vol. XLVII, pp. 110-111. %3 See ante, Vol: XXXVIIL, p, 235, | 

© Wo are unable, however, to verify Dr. Smith's statement. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


LattA Vakyaw! ok THE Wise Sayrvas or Lat. 
Dep, 4 Mystic Porress or Ancrewt Kasnucr, 
by S18 Groror Gererson and Da. L.D. Bamserr. 
Asiatic Society Monographs. London. R.A.S. 
1920. pp. vi and 225. : 


I should like to say at the outset that within | 


Philological and religious knowledge of the highest 
order, which is a credit to the well-known authors 
very valuable labours, 

Lallé or Lal Ded was « forsale wandering Saiva 
ascetic (yiginl) of Kashmir in the fourteenth 
Century 4.D., and ber verses are of extreme value 


for two reasona. They form the oldest known 


represent the tesching of the Saiva Yoga as it 
presented itself through her to the ordinary Kish. 
miri followers of that religious system. Tio any- 


ascertain the effects of the philosophic teaching 
of the Hindu sects on the public at any given 
period, the book ia of the highest interest. 

One criterion of the importance of this book is 
shown by « reference to Dr. J. N. Farquhar's 
admirable Outline of the Religious Literature of 
India, alad dated 1920. At p. 352 all he has to 
say about “Kashmir Gaivas" is: “ Kashmir 
Saivism still exists, but it shows very little vitality. 
Yet scholarly pandits are not wanting : their work, 


clothed in English, may be seen in Chatterji's | 


to ‘a wise old woman known as Lal Ded' who 
lived in Kashmir in the fourteenth century, 
“whose apophthegms in short verses are atill 


freely quotetl in the happy valley " and he quotes 


and translates one of her stanzas. Mr. Chatterji 
names only a single writer belonging to this period 


(Muslim Influence: 1350—1700], Sivopddhyiya of 


the eighteenth century, who wrote « commentary 
on the Visadn oe 7 me , 
troduction to Lalld Vdkydni now under consider. 





must necessarily form the basis of « future history — 
of one of the most important roligious systems of 


India ne 


“On p» 286 Dr. Farquhar, in his bibliography, 


dates Lal Ded os “¢. [4th century" on the faith 
of Sir George Grierson's article in JRAS., 1918, 


p. 167. It is therefore with some pride that I _ 


note that the editors of Lal Ded'’s poems resort 












information about her to Punjab Notes and Que. 
ries, which I started as long ago as 1883 and 
maintained for some years, 


Dr. Farquhar seems to be quite right in describ. 


one of her verses (No, 8) rune as follows :— 
Let Him bear the nama of & a, or of Késave, 


or of the Jina, or of the Lotus-borm Lord— 
whatever name he bear, 
“May He take from me, sick woman that I am, 
the disease of the world. e 
Whether Ho be he, or he, or he, or he,” 


The‘commentary on this (and how admirable 
#0 many of tho authors’ commentaries are) ia -— 
“ By whatever name the worshipper may call the 
Supreme, He is still the Supreme and He alone 
can give release, Kééava means Vienu: by the 
name of ‘Jina’ ia indicated both a ‘Jina,’ the 


| Saviour of the Jains and also the Buddha. I 
; Suspect thet here it ig confused with the Arabic 


Jinn, the Genius of the Arabian Nights, The 


-Lotus-born Lord is Brahma.” I would like to go 
‘much further than the author and to state from 


though no doubt the Pandit RAjanaka Bhiskara 


in bis Sanskrit translation of this verse, thought 


authority is practically identical with: that in 
Sir Aurel Stein's Collection at the Oxford Indian 
people. 

But is not Lal Ded here forestalling Kabir (1440— 
(1400—1470), who preached “« compromise be. 


* | tween theiem and strict moniam,” and the roota 


of whose teaching go much further back in the 
then old Hindu doctrine of bhakti or devotional 


respect he adopted a fashion that was then spring- 
teachers under Muslim influence. What was 
this influence? Wasit not Sufi mysticism ? Though 
o Muhammadan at bottom, the Sufl waa not 
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orthodox and was imbued with pusaids influences, 


European and Asiatic, and even Indian thought. | 


early Hindu, and to lose his individuality after 
death in eternal companionship with God. His 
object in this life was to escape from individuality, 
in order “to realize that God is the only reality.” 
His practice to this end came very near to the 


Hindu Yoga, and to him all religious systema | 


tended. 16 become unreal and of equal value. 
lt ia not difficult to understand that a yégini of 
the fourteenth century; in contact with Muham- 
nedanism, should quickly absorb such a line of 
thought. ‘And the interesting point in Lal Ded's 
life ancl popular teaching is that we here seem to 
get @ glimpse into the trend of the Hindu mind 
that gave Kaminanda, and more largely hia great 
pupil Kabir, the enormous sway they have wielded 
over the religion of India of their own and even 
the present rlay. 

How deeply the general idea conveyed in Lal 
Ded's verse above quoted haw struck its roots 
into the every-day Indian mind is shown in a coup- 
let taught to my own children when very amall by 
their nurse, though long completely lost by them. 
She was an Qutcaste, 6 Mehtarini— 

Har kd ndm misrt ; ghal ghot pi. 

The name of Ram ia the sweet; Gdp4l's name 

ia the butter ; 

Har’s name is the sugar: mix up well and take. 





The form of tho couplet ia purely Hindu, Ram — 


nim, Gopal nim, Har nim, referring back to the 
age-old doctrine “ of the eternity of sound and the 
indafeasible connexion between the sound of a 
word and its meaning,” and thence between the 
attributes of a god and his name; but the senti- 
ment is medi«val Hinds, like Lal Ded's. In fact, 





the Vaishoava bero-goda and Har to represent 
diva, we get very near to Lal Ded’s teaching. If 
we take the couplet to be of Ramaite origin and 
to mean that GOpA) and Hari (Krishna) are sub- 
ordinate to and absorbed in Ram, the vorae is 
Vaishnava but non-sectarian. Inthe Mehtardni's 
mind, however, I feel sare it conveyed the equality 
of the Supreme by whatsoever name He waa called, 
because she was the wife of the chief priest (as one 
may say) of the Lilbégi Mehtars of Ambala. This 
man hed a MS. kurvindma or * Genealogy * of his 
Sect, of which I got the loan about 1890 and pub- 
lished it verbatim in ‘the Legenda of the Punjab, 
which, in ita turn, led to the subsequent publica- 
tion in the Indian Antiquary of w somewhat ex. 
tensive’ Lalbégi Literature. The * Genealogy’ 
turned ovt to be hagiolatry pure and simple—an 
eclectic worship of anything deemed to be holy, 
whatever ita source—Sectarian Hindu, Muham- 
medan or Christian—in the form of mantras, 1.¢. 








mystic formule of apparently meaningless sounds 
—in this cas difficult to dissect and more than 
probably actually meaningless, but no doubt in 
the minds of the users all the more holy and witi- 
cacious on that account, The idea of the equality 
‘fall in religion would, however, sink readily and 
deeply into human heings situated as aro the 
Mehtars, 


Lal Ded enforced her doctrines by wandering 


nude condition. This waa nothing new in Saiva, 
or indeed in other forms of Hinduism, or in 
Judaism or IslAm. Inverse 04 she defends the 
practice :— 


“My teacher spake to me but one precept. 
He said unto me ‘irom without enter thou 
the inmost part." 
That to me became a rule and o precept, 
And therefore naked began I to dance." 
The authors’ gloss on this is :— 

“The Guru or spiritual preceptor, confides to 
his disciple the mysterica of religion. Lalla's 
account is that he taught her to recognise the 
external world as naught but an illusion, and to 
restrict her thoughts to meditation on her inner 


| Self. When she had grasped the identity of ber 


Self with the Supreme Self, she learnt to appre- 
ciate all externals at their true value, So she 


| abandoned even her dress and took to going 


about naked... . Here she says that she danced 
behaved like a madwoman. The dance, called 
tendava, of the naked devotee is supposed to be a 
copy of the dance of Siva, typifying the course 
of the cosmos under the god'a rule. It implics 
ee the: Govoten haa whally sucrenderced. the wont 
and become united with Siva.” 


Petit eitaaad ad an cathe cick cenit 
tie i Gach Ge ‘coiaeiied ictiowink> and te Gr'quite 
possible that her popularity was founded on her 
reputation aa a dancing ascetic coupled with her 
capacity for stating in fascinating verse the doc- 
draw the necessary attention to her and the quality 
of her verse would remain in the public memory. 
A century after her time we have ao strong instance 
of this in a very different Hindu personage, teach- 


ing » doctrine in some aspects aa poles apart 
from here—the Bengali Brahman Fastatioss 
Miéra (1485—1533), known to fame os Chaitanya 
A Vaishgave of the general Bhigavata community, 
he practised the passionate variety of devo- 
tional faith (bai), concentrating im his case on 
the story of the loves of Krishna and Radhd in 
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ordinary fervour and emotion. Although in his | 


case he founded an important Sect, he was, like 
Lal Ded, no organiser, but his religious emotion 
waa real and clean, and he turned the tale of 
Raédh’-Krshoa, not very savoury from the point of 


general morality, into something that beld the | 


imagination of o vast public to their good. The 
dancing and the music soon died away after his 
death, but they had done their work, for’ they 
attracted general attention, and the contents of 
the hymns and the teachings of the Sect, with 
much deterioration, alas! in certain instances, 
were left to their inherent value for success and 
PeTmanence. 

Lal Ded purported to popularise the highly 


anthropomorphic doctrines of the Saiva Yoga, | 
This was no easy task, for the Yogic philosophy | 


was eo abstruse and difficult to follow and so full 


of technicalities, that obviously the pomp] 


unlettered population could never grasp it; and 
the technicalities, which would come to be repeated 
Klibly enough, must have largely appeared to the 


public like “the blessed word Mesopotamia.” — 
rf Tid Ubaxninating diesouine on. TOye, Dr. Barnett » 
atarta by saying : " The object of the discipline | |. 


called Yéga is to 
from its bondage to the material universe " includ. 
ing “the mental organism. .,. The emancipa- | 
ton is effected by a tiated end Lodily discipline 
culminating in a spiritual transformation, in which 
there comes into existence a permanent intuition 
revealing an essential distinction ‘etween the | 
individual soul and the material universe. wae | 
ia the state of isolation which is salvation.” 

the bondage of the material universe includes oe 
bondage of the mental organiam the Y4gi attempta 
by acetic exerciser, into which metaphysical | 
contemplation largely enters, to attain auch power 
over his own mental organiam that “ all sense of 





miraculous control over the universe, Sidendent: 
ing in the complete translation of his soul into the 
highest phase of Being, the Absolute (usually con- 


ceived as the Supreme Siva) for ever and ever." 


The Yogic theory of the microcosm contained in the 
human body involvea a description thereof which 


haa to be learnt, as it has no counterpart in the 


ordinarily observable facts of ita anatomy. 
“As the object of metaphysical ! i 


ain 
et 
th 
i 
ah 
7 
Ps 


etal Sound in hn body andibe to the Yo 
subject of further ex 


their combinations, have « c) eee myatic signi- 
ficance in Saiva doctrine." 


Teach the details of such o doctrine by a mass 
of technical terms in, or based on, a conventional 
tongue, such as Sanskrit has been for a very long 
time; add to it fragmenta of other striking doc- 
| trines current at the period, and the people will 
be putzled; and so it is with some justification 
that Granny Lal's editors point out the importance 
of her songs from “the fact that they are not a 
systematic exposé of Saivism on the lines laid 


illustrate the religion on its popular side.” How 


objectivity disappears from the matter of thought, | much Lal Ded sctually taught the people of 


leaving only the intuition of the distinction between 
the individual soul and the material universe, 
wherein the individual woul shines for ever in ite 
perfectly pure still radiance," 


what she herself understood her editors have rot 
worked out, but it would be worth doing. 


T have been so absorbed in the philosophical 
side of this remarkable book that I have almost 


Dr. Barnett explains that from the first the ; omitted to mention Sir George Grierson's invala- 


Yogic method of gnosia “presupposes certain 
mystic conecptions of the natural and spiritual 


able Appendices on Lalld’s Language and Lalli's 
Metres and the Vocabulary. Especially would 


world” which “may be classified broadly under | 1 draw attention to the extremely informing {foot- 


two heads; (1) the theory of Nature and of sal. 
vation by means thereof; (2) the practice 

physical meana supposed to he elticacidus in at. 
taining the latter object... . Jn Yogic theory 
the human loly ia conéaleed * a miniature copy 
or replica of the world without it: the forces by 
which this microcosm is controlled at the same 
time operate upon the macrocosm outside, and 
thus by certain physieal and mental processes the 
powers over his own body ond mind but also « 


note on p. 129, based on the experience: gained 


of | by the fact that her songs have reached us as 


| handed dowh by word of mouth from generation 


| to generation, and are therefore now found in 


practically modern Kashmiri. His footnote anys ; 


“So also the Vedio hymna were for centuries handed 
‘down by word of mouth and Lalla’s songs give 


6 valuable example of the manner in which their 

language must have changed from generation to 

generation before their text was finally established.'' 
R, C. Temrre. 
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By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.1., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p, 188.) 

AXXI-—Aw accocnt of rue emme oF Maviina Pin Mcpammap, axp oF WHAT 

As the king of the race of Bahman had before this, from the great kindness which he 
‘had towards Maulini Pir Mu)ammad, sworn that he would never on any account, attempt 
the Sunni doctors. He now came forth with 3,000 horse, ready for war, and encamped 
before Ahmadnagar, his bigotry having led him to entertain the design of dethroning the 
king. He therefore entered into an undertaking with the officers of his army to take 2,000 
cavalry soldiers.into the king's court, and seize and imprison the king, and then to raise 
the young prince, Mirin ‘Abdul Qadir, to the throne, and to crown him king, while the 
remaining thousand horse surrounded the dwelling of Shih Tahir and put him and his 
family and followers to death. It is, however, useless to plot against what has been decreed 
by God, or to attempt to overthrow a king He has chosen.” 

Husain Abdi] Rimi, who was a sincere lover of the family of the prophet and was the 
king’s master of the horse, discovered the plot and informed Shah ‘Ahir of it. He at once 
hastened to the king and informed him of the conspiracy, who asked him for his advice in 
the matter. Shih T&hir said that there was no remedy but the sword, but the king told 
him of the promise which he had given to Maulind Pir Muhammad. Shah Tahir said that it 
Muhammad and ordered ZAbit Khin, sarperdadar, to arrest him when he appeared. 
Maulini Pir Muhammad wae afterwards confined, under the charge of some trusted 
officers, in the fortress of Pali,"* and the rebellion, owing to the imprisonment of ita chief 
soon subsided. 

Maulin’ Pir Muhammad remained imprisoned in the fortress of Pali for about a year, 
when the king, having gone to war with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, gain oh vintory Over nn 
in the neighbourhood of Kutel Hatiyalt and Shah Tahir advised him, in gratitude for his 
victory, to set all prisoners free. The king followed this advice and the prisonera were 
released, among them Maulindi Pir Muhammad, who was permitted to attend at court, but 
was not restored to his former rank. Shortly after this Mauliné Pir Mujammad died. 


XXXITI—A® ACCOUNT OF THE 4 it or Sein Tiwre as yaKil, AND MINISTER. 








The king considered that it would be to the interest of the kingdom to appoint Shih 
of the state. Shih TAhir at first declined the honour, but afterwards, seeing that tho king 
hed set, bin heattcm bis: having the eppcintment, accepted B, 





Co [According to Firiahta, Pir Mobammad’s rising was teach more serious than it ia ca wendeniaied 
to be, and he had at his disposal 12,000 horse ready to fight in defence of the Sunol religion while the king 
had only 400 horse, 1,000 foot and five elephants Most of the army, however, joined the king when 
gummoned to return to their allegiance, and Pir Mohammad fled to his house accompanied by only a amall 


s2 A fort in the Western Ghijs, about twenty milee cast of Chaul. 
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The king then proceeded to complain of the perpetual quarrels of the SultAns of the 
Dakan, saying that they were always plotting against one another and quarrelling among 
themselves, whence it happened that both their countries and their subjects were ruined; 
and a land which was by nature an earthly paradise, was being depopulated, while both the 
armies and the people were suffering. 

Historians say that Burhin Ni;im Shh, in the early days of his reign, observed modera- 
tion in his giving of alms and free grants and avoided exceasive expenditure. As this policy 
was not in accordance with the views of those who desired to subsist on alms and free grants, 
they accused the king of stinginess, and Shih TAhir had long been considering how he could 
represent this-matter to the king without giving offence, He now seized the opportunity, 
and said to the king that God created generous and open-handed rulers for the relief of the 
poor, the indigent, and the oppressed, and that generosity was wise policy, aa it pleased those 
who had benefited by it and prevented them, by means of the fear of losing what they had 
gained, from plotting against the state, while it aroused hope in others ; while all loved a 
generous ruler. Charity, he said, covered the multitude of sins. 


When Shah Tahir had made an end of speaking, the king answered him not a word, but 
went off to the Bdgh-i-Kdriz and remained there for three days, during which time none of 
the amirs nor officers of state saw him. At the end of three days he sent for Shah Tahir 
and told him that he had for three days been fighting with his own inclinations, and had at 

ast subdued them. He had decided, he said, never to depart from the advice of Shih Tahir, 
and to place in his hands the whole administration of the country and the government of 
the subjects, giving him complete control over all the treasure. Shih TAhir then advised 
the king to have all alms distributed to the poor and to religious mendicants through the 
princes, as by this means the princes would be taught to be generous, and would also become 
objects of love to the people, while Shah Tahir himself would not be exposed to the criticism 
of the people. 

The king followed this advice and caused the princes to distribute alms. Of the princes. 
Miran Husain and Mirin ‘Abdul Qidir were more generous than the rest. Miran Husain’s 
generosity was snch that when he had distributed all of his own share of the alms, he would 
seize his brother's share and distribute that too, and in this way he so endeared himself to 
the army and the people, that the crown ultimately came to him. The result of the king's 
liberality was that peace, prosperity and plenty reigned throughout the land, and the strong 
no longer oppressed the weak. Deserving men came from all countries and profited by 
the king’s bounty. Every year shiploada of treasure, carpets, lamps, and other offerings hele 
sent to Makkah, Madinah, Najaf, KarbalA, and other shrines of the infallible Imims, and 
the gates of joy were opened before all descendants of the prophet. 


One of the resulta of this policy was that the enenties of the state were everywhere over- 
thrown and rendered powerless while the king's officers were everywhere gladdened by 
victory, and the glory and prosperity of the kingdom increased day by day. The giving of 
effect to Shih TAhir’s advice had its rewards from God, for many Sayyids of high degree 
and religious leaders of great fame came to the Dakan and met with the fulfilments of their 
hopes from the king’s bounty. The chief of them was Amir Sayyid ‘Ali Shadgham (sic) 
Husaini Madani who was among the most noble among the descendants of Husain in Madinah 
and was distinguished by pre-eminence in learning. When he arrived at Abmadnagar the 
king sent one of his courtiers to inquire what was the object of his coming, and the Sayyid 
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replied that he was so desirous of performing a pilgrimage to his grandfather’s tomb that 
he wished to recite the evening prayer at the head of Mu-tafa’s grave. The king was much 
affected by this speech and gave the Sayyid 12,000 Adns.*® He also bestowed on his son, 
Sayyid Hasan, in marriage, one of his daughters who, as she had been born at the time when the 
king gained one of his famous victories, was named Fath Shih Begam. Fath Shih Begam 
performed the pilgrimage with her husband, but when the latter wished to return to the 
Dakan, she refused to accompany him, even to her own country, saying that she was not 
the woman to leave the prophet’s tomb for the sake of worldly advantage. At length she 
died there and was buried near Muhammad's tomb. After her death, Sayyid Hasan came 
again to the Dakan, and diced and was buried in Junnar. 

Another Sayyid who came to the Dakan was Sayyid Muhammad iTusaini, Madani Wu! adi, 
who was received with honour both by Si.4h Tahir and by the king. Sayyid Mubammad, 
having gained his object, returned to ‘Irig, and there made a report to Shih |! ahmAsb, 
son of Shih Ism@‘il Safavi, of all that he had seen and heard of Burhin Ni dm Shah, of 
his attachment to the Shi‘ah faith, and of the controversy with the Sunni doctors. This 
report led to the opening of friendly communications, fostered by Shah ' Ahir, and to the 
bestowal of many favours by Shih Yahmasb on Burhin Nigim Shah, between whom and 
Shih ‘‘ahmasb letters constantly passed. Among these communications was a farmdan 
dated in the month of Muharram, a-w. 949 (April-May 1542) addressed to Shah ‘Tahir, 
which, when it was read, infused joy inte the hearts of all loyal friends, and grief into the 
souls of all erring enemies (of the Shi'ahs). 

Shah ‘rahir showed this farman to the king and represented that it would be advisable 
to send a reply thereto, by means of an ambassador worthy of the task, but preferably by 
the hands of one of the princes, in order that the bonds of friendship with the Court of Persia 
might be more tightly drawn. The king approved of this advice and selected Shih Haidar, 
the most learned and accomplished of his sons, as his ambassador to Persia. The prince 
bore a letter’? to the Shih of Persia, and when he reached the Persian court and paid his 
respects to the Shah, he was received with great honour and apecial favour and became one 
of the Shah's most intimate courtiers, and devoted all his endeavours to promoting friend- 
ship between the SafavT and Ni,am Shahi families, the resulta of which may be seen in the 
correspondence which passed between the two kings, for when the Sayyid Mir Ni,4m-ud- 
din Kl ur Shah came from the Persian court to India and waited on Burhin Ni 4m Shah, 
he brought a farmdn®! from the Shah of Persia. The farmdn was dated Rabi I, a.m. 954 
(April-May 1547). 

About this time Mihtar Jamél arrived from Persia with anotner communication from 
the Shih, but after his departure from Persia, was found to have been guilty of some unfit- 
ting words and deeds, and some officers were sent after him to arrest him, but he, becoming | 
aware of this, made off before their arrival, and having reached one oi the ports, embarked 
on a ship and thus escaped from danger. Burhin Nizim Shih then wrote an answer to the 
jetter which Mihtar Jamal had brought, and nsked, among other things, that a body of 
troops might be sent from Persia to the Dakan to help him against his enemies. 

ao A gold coin, worth four rupees or eight shillings when the rupees was worth two shillings. 

© Sayyid * All reproduces this letter, Lhavenottranalated it, It is very long, very fulsome, and 

1 This farmdn also is reproduced. I have not tranalated it, for the reasons given in tho 
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XXXIWV—AN ACCOUNT OF THE KING'S EXPEDITION TO MuRHiR, IN ORDER TO CONQUER IT, 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION TO, AND CAPTURE OF, THE FORTRESS oF GiLNA. 

As the king was ever desirous of exalting the banner of Islam and of uprooting 
unbelief, he now determined to capture the fortress of Gailna,9? which is one of the 
famous fortresses of the land of Hind, and is situated in the country of Raja Baharji,™ 
which‘lies between the kingdom of Ahmadnagar and the country of Nandurbar™ and 
Sulfinpir. He therefore marched against that fortress and laid siege to it, The infidels who 
gerrisoned the fort, made some attempt at defending it, although they had lost heart at the 
sight of the royal army, but their schemes were like the schemes of a fox against a raging 
tiger. They, therefore, soon came forth and humbled themselves before the king who had 
pity on them and granted them their lives, but destroyed all their temples and dwellings, 
and huilt mosques where idol-fanes had stood. Large quartities of plunder were seized by 
the victorious army and the king, having appointed one of his great amirs to the command 
of the fortress, returned to his capital in triumph. 

At this time the king determined to capture tke fortress of Murhir,95 which is situated 
in the borders of Gujarat and the Takan, end was then held by an infidel named Bhirdarra. 
He therefore assembled a very numerous army and marched un that fortress, which was 
second only to Khaibar in strength, 

When the army reached Murhir they at once attacked the fortress and drove the 
gorrison from the outer fort into the inner, slaying many of them, ‘They then besieged 
the inner fort and made\several attempts to carry it by escalade, slaying many of the 
garrison at each attempt. 

When Bhirdarna perceived that he could not long withstand the royal army he 
appealed to Sultan Bahfdur of Gujerit for help. Sultén Bah&dur wrote to Burhan Nigam 
Shah, informing him that Bhirdarna was 4 vassal of Gujarit, and requesting him not to 
proceed-to extremities against him, Burhén Nigim Shih graciously acceded to Sultin 
Rahadur’s request ard returned towards his capital. . 

AXAV—AN ACCOUBT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTRESS OF PARENDA. 

While Burhin Nizam Shah was returning from Muthir towards Ahmadnagar, Ratan 

Khan, brother of Makhddm Khvfja Jahan® (Dakanj), guided by God's grace, sought refuge 





at the foot of the king’s throne and complained of his brother's cruelty to him. The king 
encouraged Ratan Khin to hope that ‘is wrongs would be righted and marched to capture 
Parencda.?? | 
™ A fort situated in 20° 46’ N. and 74° 32 E, Itis built on a circular detached hill 2316 feet above 
s-a-level and 800 feet above the surrounding plain. 

™ This waa the honorific title adopted by the Rithor rajas of Baglina, ahilly tract now represented 
by the Baglin and Kalvin tdlukas of the Nasik district of the Bombay Presidency, 

® Nandurbir town is situated in 21°22 N. and 74°14" E. The district of which it was the capital 
was always a bone of contention between the three Muhammadar states of Gujarit, Malwa, and Khindesh. 
Akbar assigned it tahia riba or province of Malwa, 

% This is tho fortress of Mulher in Baglin, situated in 20°46’ N. and 74°4' E. 

© This waa Fethrul-Malk the Dakoal, entitled Khvaja Jahin, to whose lot the fortress and district 
of Parenda fell at the partition of the Bahmani dominions, He is often found in alliance with Ahmadnsagar 
but did not regerd himself asiis vassal At one time he cherished the design of declaring himself 
independent; but his neighbours of Abmadnagar and BijApir werw too strong for him. | | 

" This ia evidently intended to be an account of the last war between Burbin Nisim Shah Iand 

Tamil ' Adil apslorgcloat paringe byes the account of Burhdn's conversion, It ia incorrect, for 
that war began and ended with the total defeat of the army of Ajmadnagar near Naldrug and 
fight of Burhan to his capital. re ene Saas sea t— oes 
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When Makhdim Khv4ja Jahan heard that Burhin Nigim Shah was marching against 
him, he realized that he could not hope to withstard him, and vacated -Parenda and fled 
to Bijapir. Burhar Nigim Shah placed a garrison of his own in Parends and returned to 
Abmadnagar, 

‘Ism&‘il “Adil Sh&h resolved to assist Makhdim Khvija Jaban and sent some troope 
with him to Parenda, with orders to capture it and to hand it over to him. 

When it was reported to Burhan Nizam Shih that Makhdiim Khvija Jahir was com- 
ing with an army of Bijdpdris to recapture Parenda, he appointed Hasan and Daulat, the 
sons of Jiman Khairat Khan and ghuldm-zddas of the Nizim Shahi house, to the command 
of an army to march to Parenda and meet Makhdim Khvaja Jah&n, 

When the two armies met, a fiercely contested battle was fought, and the army of 
Ahmadnagar was at first borne backward, but the fortune of the day changed, and at 
length Makhdiim Khvaja Jahan and. the Bijapiris were utterly defeated. All their camp 
equipage And other belongings fell into the hands of the victors, who pursued them with 
great slaughter. Makhddim Khvija Jahin escaped from the field with great difficulty, and 
since he could no longer, for very shame, show his face in the Dakan, he fled to Gujarat. 

The army of Ahmadnagar returned, after this victory, tothe capital, and Hasan Khin and 
Daulat Khan, who had covered themselves with glory in the battle, were royally rewarded. 

Makhdim Khvaja Jahan, after sperding « long time in affliction in Gujarat, made 
interest with some of the courtiers of Burhin Nigim Sh&h and received a safe conduct, 
which enabled him to come to Ahmodnagar,- and pay bis respects to the king. He still 
further assured his position by giving one of his daughters in marriage to Mirfin Shah 
Haidar, after which marriage the king repleced him in Parenda, aswill be related in its place, 

XXXVI—Tue Dearn or ‘IsmA‘i. ‘Api SHyu, AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS 
WHICH HAPPENED THEREAFTER. 

A.D. 1534-35. In this year and while these events were in progress, ‘Isma‘i! ‘Adil 
Shah died,”* ard Malli Khiin, his eldest son, ascended the throne: but he had scarcely had 
time to taste the sweets of sovereignty, when Asad Khan, who was the most powerful of the 
amiraof Bijapdr and was ill content that Malla should he king, with the assistance of the 
rest of the amirs and officers of state, deposed Malla, caused him to be blinded with a hot 
iron, and threw him into prison, and then raised his. younger brother Ibrahim to the 
throne. Asad Khiin then made himeelf regent of the kingdom of BijApdr. 

4. D. 1537-38. Meanwhile it became known that Ram Raj, rahi! of the king of 
Vijayanagar,hed rebelled against, and overcome his lord, and, having imprisoned him, had 
usurped the kingdom, ?# 


% ‘Ismi‘ll ‘Adil Shih died on Safar 16, a2. 041 (August 27, 1534). -Hia eldest son, Mall, was 
raiséd to the throne, but so disgusted the people by his shameless debauchery that he was deposed and 
merely obeyed her orders. ‘Ismé‘il’s second son, ‘Ibrihim ‘Adil Shah I, was raised to the throne in 
March, 1535. 

This iso garbled and misleading account of Ibrihim's expedition to Vijayanagar. Venkata- 
raya, whom Firishta and Sayyid ‘Ali call Ramrdj, had attempted to usurp the throne in Vijayanagar, 
but finding that he was unable to command tho allegiance of the leading men of the kingdom, had been 
obliged to place on the throne, as » puppet king, a scionoftheold royal house, appointing the boy's 
mnaternal uncle, Hoj Nirmal Raja, on whom he thought he could rely, tutortothe king. But Hoj Nirmal, 
who was o lunatic, put his nephew to death during Venkatariya's absence from the capital on an expedi- 
Venkatariya, and Hoj Nirmal, alarmed for his safety, sought help of Ibrihtm ‘ Adil Shah, Venkatardys 
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While the suecess of Ram Rij was yet doubtful and the whole of the army of Vijaya- 
pegar hed not joined his stendard, Asad Khin, regarding the state uf affairs ir Vijayevagar as 
en opportunity not to be lost, essembled the whole of the army of Bijapdrand, taking Ihrihim 
‘Adil Shah with him, imvaded Vijayanogar with the intention of corquering the country. 

Wkep Rim R&j learrt that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih was invadirg Vijayanagar he, having 
regard to his own uncertain position in the country, was compelled to seek safety, at the 
expense of his kurour and reputation, in flight, 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, firding that his enemy had fled before him, encampe in Vijaye - 
nager ai remained there for 2 considerable time. This easy occupation of an enemy's 
courtry turned the young king’s head, and he several times said, in the presence of Asad 
Khin and the rest of the amira, “* My house bas hitherto beer extremely ill served by its 
slaves, and as soon as I have done with Vijayauagar, I will, by God's grace, see to this matter, 
and will take vengeance or oll who have not done their dvty, and will have done with them.” 
These words made Asad Khan an the other amfrs appreheusive, and they sent a messerger 
to Rim Raj, charge! with this message, “‘ What has come to thee thot thou hast brought 
ehame on thyself by flying without striking a blow, and hast thus branded thyself asa 
cowerd arc a craven? Even 1ow, if thon wilt set forth we will so arrange matters that 
Ibrihim ‘Adil Sh4h shell evoid a fight and take the road; and even if the affair should end 
in a battle we will stand aloof so that the day shall be thine. In any case it behoves thee to 
shake off despondercy anc to come to hattle.” 

XXXVII—AW ACCOUNT OF THE KING'S EXPEDITION FOR THE TURPOSE OF SUBDUING 
SOME OF THE TRACTS ABOUT PARENDA, AND OF THE ¥YENTS WHICH NAPVENED 
DURING THAT EXPEDITIOS, 

A.D. 1540-41. While Burhdr Nigim Shah had been engaged in his dispute with Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarit, which had been fomented by Imid-ul-Mulk, ‘Adil Shih, taking advantage 
of the opportunity, hac anne xed some of those districts of the Abmadnagar king? omwhich 
lay on his frontier and had refused to comply with Burhan Nigam Sh4h’s request for their 
restoration. Now that Ibribim ‘Adil Shah kad invaded Vijayanagar and was encamped 
there, awaiting the army of Rim Raj, Asad hin wrote a letter to Burhan Nigam Shh, 
advisiilg him to seize this opportunity of recapturing his lost ¢istricts, as Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
could pot. leave Vijayanagar, and the Turks, who were the flower of his army, were 
friendly towards Burhin Nigim Shah. Burhar Nigam Sbah therefore assembled hia army 
and marched towards the ‘Adil Shahi dominions, At this time a close alliance existed 
between the king and Dary4 ‘Imfd Shih, and the latter was summoned to join the royal 
camp. He came, but disapproved of the camprign agairst BijipGr, telling Burhan Nigim 
Shih that the ‘Imd Shahi and the ‘Adil! Shahi families were united both by marriage and 
by the ties of long-staneing frien¢ship, ard that he conceived that it wouid be both 
ungenerous and unkindly to attack the kingdom of BijApdr now that ‘IsmA‘ll ‘Adil Shab was 
dead ard the governmert’was in the hands of a boy. But in spite of tho views urged by 
Daryé ‘Imid Sh&h, Burhin Nigim Shah, whose apprehensions hod been entirely set-at 
wrote to Hoj Nirmal, pointing out to him tho danger of introducing s Mubammadan army into the 
Ibrabien 4,400,000 Adns to retire, and Venkatariiya then marched on Vijayanagar. Hoj Nirmal committed 
suicide and Venkatariiya ascended the throne. Ibrihim then sent Asad Khin Liri to capture Adoni, 
but Asad Khiin was defeated by Venkatidri, brother of Venkatariya, Ho retrieved his defeat by « 
victory and then, with the approval of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, made peace. (F. ii, 49—52-) 
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rest by Asui Khan's letter, continued his merch towards Bijipir, moving, however, in a 
very leisurely manner, Daryé ‘Imad Shah, who was annoved hy Barhin Nigim Shah's 
persistence and disregard of his remonstrances, and also strongly disapproved of his 
change of religion, marched on rapidly anc was several stages ahead of the army of Burhfir 
Nigim Shih. 

When news of the movements of Burhin Nigim Sh&h reached Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh4h in 
Vijayanagar, he was much perturbed, and corsulted Asad Khan end his other officers, who 
had really brought about the invasior,'0 ag to the Lest means of meeting the sitnation. 
They unanimously ¢dvised him that the only wjse course was to make peace with Rim Rj 
and to return to his own country. This advice was followed, and Thrahim ‘Adil Shah, on his 
return, wrote to Darya “Imfd Shah, imploring his assistance against the powerful army of 
Burbfin Nizim Shah. As he bad outstripped the army of Burhan Nigim Sh4h ip its advance. 
he was enabled to press on and meet Ibribim ‘Adil Shib, and he and ILrihim then rebel 
together against the army of Almadnagar, 

At the seme time the loyalty of some of Burhan Nizgim Shah's officers, such rs Sayyid 
‘Umdat-ul-Mulk, Jiman-i-Khairat Khan, his brothers Hasen Khan and Daulat Khiin, who 
were the sons of Khairit Khir the African, and the other chief officers of the army, who 
resentec the king’s change of religion,-was doubtful, and ike king was disturbed by the 
thought thet he could not trust them. 

At this time the army of Alimadnagar was encamped at Ghag Apar Ganga near the 
Qutli tank and the armies of Thrihim ‘Adil Shih ard Daryfi ‘Imid@ Shih were neor Bakasi. 
at a distance of two gaus from the ghd!. T[asan Khin ard Doulet Khin, the brothers of 
Jiman-i-Khairit Khan, who were the best officers in the army, descended the Ghat and thus 
excited the suspicions of Barhfir Nizim Shah, who ordered them to return. They replied 
that their retreat in the face of the enemy would orly serve to encourage him, and offered 
to attack the enemy and break his spirit. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, hi virg lcarnt of the dis- 
sensions of the army of A)madnagar, was anxious to march forward and attack it, but Darya 
‘Imad Sh4h restrait ed him ard sent a message to Burhir Nizim Sh&h, telling him that the 
best thing he could do would be to desist from makirg war or BijApir in order that Darya 
‘Imfd Shih might persuade Tbrihim ‘Adil Shah to surrerder the Cistricts about Payenda 
and induce him to return to Bijipir, Burhin-Nizim Shah agreed to make peace, as these 
districts were the only cause of the quarrel, and then seized Jiman-i-Fhairat and blinded him. 
‘Uimdet-ul-Mulk ther fled from the camp ard sought refuge with Dery4 ‘Imad Shih. 

One night Dary& “Imfd Shih came in disguise to the tent of “Air-ul-Mulk Kan‘anf, 
one of the officers of Burhiin Nizim Shah who, like the rest, resented the kirg’s change of 
religion, ard told him thet he hed come thus as he hed a request to make, which he hoped 
‘Sin-ul-Mulk would grant, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk replied that it wes grarted before it was asked, 
and Darya ‘Imid Shih then produced 20,000 Atins and handed them over to ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
promising him other 30,000 for the trouble of joining Tbrihim ‘Adi) Shah's camp to get 
them, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk agreed, and marched that night and joired Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, whose 





100 This accusntion is without foundation, and peace had already been concluded with Viiaya- 
nagar before Burhin Nivim Shih invaded Bijipir. Assd Khiin Liri,who wason his catates at Belgaum, 
wan iti'lagreog' ab BGUPOCOWNIG IO the Waliders of Kn enemy, YOhut thé Turk, who with the permission 
of Ibrahim * Adil Shih, made more than one attempt to have him poisoned or assassinated. Yasuf told 
Ibrahim that Asad Khin was annoyed at the re-establishment of the Sunni religion and wished to 
surrender Belgaum to Burhin Nigim Shih,. who was a Shi‘oh king. seer Loe eae Web 


Ased Ehin feared to appear st court, and when Burhin Nipim Shih reached the neighbourhood of 
Belgaum, joined him with 6,006 horse, but was afterwards reconciled to his master sel Seeucted Harkies. 
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army thus became the stronger of the two, for ‘Ain-ul-Mul« hac always with him three 
or four thousard of the best cavalry, and it is evident that acharge of sides by sucha 
commander must always strengthen the side which he joins, 

4.D. 1542. As Darya ‘Iméc Shah was anxious to put an end to the strife and wished 
wellto both sides,he went to Ibrihim ‘Adil Shahard did his best to persuade him to 
surrender the peghs of Parends. These were surrendered to him, and be mae them overto 
Burhin Nijfm Shih and then persuaded [brahim ‘Adil Shab to return to Bijapir. After this, 
Darya ‘Imid Shih himeelf returned to his own country, and Burhan Nijim Shah cet out on 
his return march. When the army startec for Ahmadnagar Burhin Nigim Shak conzidered 
it unwise to pay any attention to Hasan Khan and tu Deulat Khan, who were below the ghd/, 
and they, being apprehensive of his intentiors tonards them, went to their jégtrs, Parends 
and Ashti, and thence made their way to Gujarat, where they hed been essured of a 
favourable reception. 

According to some historians, Barid-i-Mem4lik (Amir ‘Alt Berid) who accompanied 
Burhan Nigfim Shih on all his expeditions, died on the return merch to Abmadnagar, while 
some say that his death occurred just after the meeting of Burhiin- Nigam Shah with Sul¢in 
Bahidur of Gujarat ; but whichever account be true, it is certair that he met his death while 
serving the king.!0! 

The king grieved sorely for the death of Malik Barid (Amir ‘Ali Barid) who bad ever 
been obedient to him and had never for any reason disobeyed him or crossed him, ard after 
his return to Abmadnagar he honoured his eldest son, who had accompanied his fether on 
his expedition, by bestowing on him one of his daughters in merringe, and granted to him 
& royal robe of honour, an umbrella, anc ar dfidbgir, set him up in his father’s plece, and 
distributed both to him and to his army very large rewards both ir cash and in kind, 

When Malik Barid (Ali Barid Shéh I) obtained permission to depart and returned 
to Bidar, his two younger brothers, who were in Bidar, rebelled against him and blinded and | 
imprisoned him, and then took the kingdom for themselves, ore of them taking the title 
of his father ard the other that of Rhian Jahan. Such is fete. 

After this, the sons of Malik Barid, following the guidance of good fortune, remained 
loye] for a time to the Nigdm Sh&hi house and were honoured accordingly, but afterwards, 
their enmity and opposition to the royal house bore their own fruit, as will be mentioned 

At this time the love and friendship thet existed between the king and Dary& ‘Imad 
Sh4h were strengthered by the marriage of ore of the daughters of Daryi ‘Imad Shah to 
Mirén ‘Abdul Qadir, and the two families were Jong united ir the bonds of friendship until 
the traitor Tufal [han rebelled agairst the children of Dery& ‘Imad Shah and took 
possession of the country of Berar, until time brought home to him the punishment of 
his misdeeds.!0" 





(To b¢ continued.) 


whither Burhin Nizim Shih had been driven by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih I. Sayyid ‘Ait’s account of this 
aod blinded him is entirely incorrect. He reigned in Bidar until his death in a.m. 987 (ap, 1579) and 
3 That hes ee ee ene eee Oy, MurtasA Nigam Shih I in 1574 and Tafa! Khan's 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN CASTESYSTEM. 
By HERMANN OLDENBERG. 


(Translated * by H. ©. Chaklader, M.A.; Caleutia.) 


A sHapr reection has developed against the attitude of unsuspecting confidence with 
which a past generation of scholars approached the ancient Indian tradition about 
religion, custom, law and the state. There is an ever-increasing tendency to regard the 
simplicity and the rigid and straight lines of the picture furnished by that tradition as a 
prodnet of art, even as a fabrication of ancient theorists ; wherever there appears to have 
been some success in lifting a little of the veil spread by these authorities over the real 
state of things, it is believed that there may be perceived, instead of that simplicity, an 
endless complexity of numberless-forms crossing one another, intertwining with one 
another, running into and then again vanishing out of one another. There is nothing 
more hazardous, so we are told by powerful voices, than when the scholar who is faced 
by such a chaos, is carried away—to speak with Senart'—“ by the anxiety for 
preat clear-cut lines, for a fixed framework ;” thus one attains to an “orthodoxy a little 
too hasty,” which at the bottom is nothing but “a perilous illusion and, to speak frankly, 
somewhat of a pedantry.’ If Tam not mistaken, the above-indicated tendencies and 
counter-tendencies that characterise a modern profitable direction of Indian antiquarian 
research, are strengthened by a second, and no less powerful tendency of modern inves- 
tigation—by the predilection for interrogating the India of the later literaturo, nay 
even the India of the present day, a3 the best witnesses with regard to the 
condition of older India. We are now fond of examining, in the light of the Maha- 
bhdrata, and even in the light of what is perceived by the present day obierver of 
living Indian life—the culture of the Rigveda the specific Indian stamp of which, one would 
fear, might be obliterated by bringing in the occidental point of view: mo wonder then, 
that the inexhaustible diversity and labyrinthine intricacy of present day conditions make 
the affairs of antiquity—inasmuch as they are illuminated by those of the modern times 
—appear in quite another light than that in which they would appear to the philologist 
who had drawn from the ancient sources auch a simple, clear picture of the times of the 
Veda and of Manu, “ One is not so clear with impunity. " (Senart.) 


No doubt the sort of speculation indicated above widens most effectively the narrow, 
oldhorizon in a hundred directions, has yielded the most gratifying and profitable results to 
research, and, we may here set down without hesitation, promises to he still further 
fruitful, But new branches of science are threatened more than those that are of older 
standing, and ticher in respect of well-attested facts, by the danger that principles and 
ideas correct in themselves may be strained bevond all measure. .So [ intend to note here 
the signs and indications that warn us that we are in danger of running from one extreme, 
viz., that of unsuspecting reliance on the picture of Indian antiquity which, it had been 
believed, could be discovered all too easily from a study of the sources—toa hardly leas 
hazardous extreme of mistrust. The ever-growing and ever-strengthening preference for 
the complicated, the incommensur: ble, for the infinite gradations of shades and nuances, 
hovering in cloudy uncertainty, imposes upon us the duty of emphasizing the claims of 
positive well-ascertained facts, of fixed and sure lines: drawn from tradition—the duty of 








> From the ZDMG. Band LI, pp. 267200. 
1 In his introduction to Minnyeff, Recherches avr le Bouddh'ame, p. 11 fg. 
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emphasizing, in opposition to the dragging in of the incalculable diversity of present day 
Indian life into investigations about antiquity—the claims of this antiquity itself, so that 
it may not be deprived of its character of old-world simplicity. 

In this sense I would like to make a few observations on a work which, in spite of 
differences of opinion in which I feel myself opposed to the author, appears to be one of the 
most prominent works of the new Indian research—Senart’s book, Les Castes dans 
I' Inde, les faits et le syatzme (Paris 1896).* I enjoy a substantial advantage over Senart, 
inasmuch as I am now in a position to avail myself of the excellent compilations and 
researches which R. Fick has embodied in his book, The Secial Condition in North-Eastern 
India in Buddha's Time (Kiel 1897). I can by no means suppress the observation that 
the sources upon which Fick has drawn, were already accessible before, and that in my 
opinion, they must, without fail, have been approached for the solution of the questions 
that Senart has to deal with. | 

Senart proceeds to describe the modern castes: it is impossible to do this with greater 
mastery than his. With the picture that he has thus made up, he next approaches the 
ancient tradition, in order to investigate it thoroughly with regard to the more or less 
clear traces therein of the same state of things. 

We endeavour to reproduce here the substance of his exposition of the subject.’ 

The modern caste—if its typical form is kept in sight and the exceptions—number- 
jess. as may easily be conceived, they are—be left out of consideration—represents a 
corporation, to which the members belong hereditarily, by virtue of their birth. This cor- 
poration has its organisation with a chief and a council at the head. It exercises, partly 
through this organ, partly direct, a certain control over the affairs of its members, a certain 
jurisdiction ; it inflicts penalties and expulsion. They marry—especially so far as it 
concerns the first marriage which is associated with special sanctity in the regulations 
about polygamy—inside the caste, because only a mother of the same caste can bear chil- 
dren who inherit the caste of the father. On the other hand they marry outside a certain 
narrower section of the caste, outside the family or the clan. They avoid community of 
meals with persons of lower caste, and also other forms of contact, of course under closer 
restrictions of the most varied kind. Many kinds of special customs, especially in relation to 
food and married: life, serve to characterise the caste and to fix its superior or inferior 
position in the social order : certain restrictions about food, the abstention from spirituous 

liquors, the marriage of girlsin childhood, the prohibition of widow-marriage, and so forth. 
Similarity of occupation and profession amongst the members of a caste is the rule, but this 
is broken by innumerable exceptions, and also inversely, the followers of the same: profes- 
‘sion do not in any way belong to one caste but to more or less numerous and distinct castes : 
thus the Baniyas or traders in the Punjab are split upinto sections with geographical names 
uch as the Aggarwals, the Oswals etc., and these sections, characterised by endogamy, 
must be taken as even so many separate castes. Such castes, larger and smaller, ocoupy 
the stage in an immense crowd, in an inextricable tangle. Constantly new castes spring 
up into existence ; now the introduction of a new custom, of a new rule of purity, calls a 
new caste into being, and now again, religious or even geographical separation has the same 
3 Cf. Jolly, 2DM 50TH. ; Barth, Bulletin | ! : ry 
<x g:90m. ate squmareaelle, eae eine Te TR Cea ee 
wiven an excellent résumé of Senart's book elsewhere in this Jounal. Yet, jt is indispensable for me to give 
in my own way the necessary foundation for the criticism which follows, 
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effect ; illegitimate children of one caste bind themselves, together into a new caste ; 
groups of aborigines, stepping into the sphere of Hinduism and embracing the customs of 
the Hindus, form new casies ; old castes, which renounce this or that lower occupation, take 
up the names and attributes of castes standing higher. So there prevails a constant trans- 
formation into separate units hardly comprehensible in their incalculable diversity, whilst 
over the whole, as a conservative, stabilising power, rules the hierarchical principle of the 
supremacy of the Brahman’s position which impresses ita stamp upon everything. 

Here is described the caste as it appears at the present day, and no one can call in ques- 
tion the correctness of the picture drawn by Senart,—so now the question arises how the 
ancient literature stands in relation to this picture. Senart investigates this as he gradually 
ascends, with the help of that literature, from the modern strata to the ancient and still 
more ancient ones; at first he occupies himself with the Dharmasastras and the Epics, next 
with the Sitras and the Brdhmayas, and finally with the Hymns of the Rigoeda. 

The law-books, like that of Manu, draw a picture of a society rigorously organised 
according to castes (Senart, p. 1/1 fg.). Every caste has certain occupations allotted to 
it. Marriage has to be concluded, at least for the first wife of a man, within the limita of his 
caste, and on the other hand, outside the limits of his gofra. Interdining and various other 
kinds of contact with people of lower castes are strictly prohibited. Spirituous drinks 
The marriage of maidens in infincy is prescribed, widow marriage interdicted. Every 

Thus the data drawn from this literature have a striking agreement with the state 
of things to be observed at the present day (p. 114). The great difference that strikes the 
eye lies only in the well-known fourfold division of the ancient castes as against the 
numberlessness of the modern ones. However, a thorough examination of the ancient 
ordinances themselves shows us that the simplicity is only apparent. There is no fifth caste, 
s+ ig said. And yet, beside the four castes, (here are the mixed castes and the innumerable 
mixtures of these mixtures; besides, there are the various categories of the Vrityas who 
have lost their caste, because in their childhood tho necessary sacred initiation had not been 
effected. Even the strict demarcation of the occupstio.s of the four principal cartea nroves 
itself to be asillusory as the fourfold enumeration. Every caste is expressly given the right to 
adopt, in need, the oceupation of the next following caste. And the list of Brahmans who 
are considered to be unworthy of taking part in a funeral foast, includes thieves, butchers, 
actors and the - followers of many other professions ; this shows that there was no less 
diversity of occupations amongst the Brahman-class formerly than there is today. Lastly, 
the law-book of Manu shows expressly too the elastic character of its own rules, inasmuch 
as it declares. that the usage of each caste, family and province is to be considered as the 
decisive and final authority. Thus is revealed the endlessly complicated condition of the 
actual life behind that apparently so simple system of four castes, which system in reality 
is only a product of the passion for theorising and schematising in the Indian mind. 
Everything, however, is intelligible ; the inconsistencies are solved by local differences; the 
improbable symmetry is explained by the endeavour for clear systematisation, if itis taken 
analogous to the modern ones and which are reproduced in that tradition only in a false 
perspective, with generalisations and distractions which are sure to be produced by the 
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From the Dharmalshias-talamelianies aes back to the Sitras dnd dente 
to the Brahmaoss (p. 131,ff.). No doubt this entire literature moves upon the same 
ground aa the later texts, Here also are the same four castes with the very same fixed limita 
as later, the same prestige of the Brahman casie, ine same ordinances about Revita 
about the avoidance ‘of defilement, the same condemnation of the indulgence in spirituo 
liquors, and so forth. Flape thio:ann she ania: tmasadheh Vie wesltacts of Sits ans urs achaanted 
by the few simple and straight lines of the system. By the side of the well-known four 
have we not reasons to doubt that there ever existed a caste of the Kshatriyas or of the 

Vaidyas ? Categories like these are certainly much too wide to be consistent with that 
' eorporate organisation with ph ws ane seweiien in the living castes, We should speak, 
not of one Brahman caste, but of Brahmanical castes. One should be very clear about this 
that it is but a generic name which covers innumerable single caste-units, each endowed 
with its own individuality. The modern Rajputs whoclaim to represent the Kshatriyas of 
the system—do they form one caste? They form innumerable castes, and we ece before 
our eyes how small castes are ever laying claim anew to one of those great titles, which 
means for them an elevation toa higher socialstanding, Would it not have been exactly so in 
ancient times (p. 140) ? 
of the ancient system represent in reality not four castes, but four classes. As such they are 
very ancient ; they correspond to the four classes of the Avesta. The old theoretical 
doctrine has extended the form of these classes to the true castes—to those castea which 
are to be thought equal to, or, at least, analogous to the modern ones. In point of fact 
these latter organisms are absolutely distinct in their nature from the former (pp. 140-142). 

The four classes Senart finally traces back to the oldest literary monument of India, 
the, Rigveda (p. 145, ff). 

First of all, he proceeds to that well-known hymn Fv. X, ) which makes the Brahmana 
proceed from the mouth of the primordial being,*the Réjanya from his arms, the Vaiiya 
from his loins, and the Sadra from his fect : as is well known it is the only passage in the 
Rigveda where are found the later designations of the four varnas. However, this passage 
belongs to a hymn about the late origin of which in comparison with the main body of the 
Rigvedic poesy, there can be no doubt. 

But how are the relations of the classes represented in the main body of that poem ! 


In the foreground stands the distinction between the Arya varna and the Disa varga. 
The former corresponds to the first three castes of the later system, and the latter, to the 
fourth. It is clear that it has to do with the antagonism of nationalities : Aryan and non, 
Aryan,—characterized by the bright and the dark colour of the skin (varna). Next, amongst 
ere agape | sei pease dep norte combine ee Hees ose Tier org 
with the Vedio words Brahman, Rajan and Vis. It has to be assumed, that already 
in those days the priestly functions were guarded against a far too easy penetration by u 
foreign element, and‘ that the military nobility had here, as elsewhere, the tendency to make 
itself hereditary (p. 149, ff.). But castes in the proper sense, castes like the modern ones, 
those classes in the Rigveda have never been. None of the characteristics that make up 
& caste is mentioned About them (p. 150). 


‘4 Senart, p. 136. ‘I differ here slightly from the method that Senart has followed. 
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It is nevertheless evident that those three categories answer to the three higher castes 
of the Brahmanical theory. But over against the designations Brahmans, Rajanya, Vaisya, 
of this theory, the Rigveda’ employs the word Brahman mostly and always Rajan and 
Vis. Thus the linguistic usage already discloses—inssmuch as it allows learned deriva- 
not represent “the simple prolongation, spontaneous and organic, of the situation reflected 
in the Veda;" we have to do with a deliberate system adapted to the conditions, either 
entirely new or at least very differept from that whence the primitive triple division origi- 
nates. ‘This is to reverse the true relation, to interpret the Vedio evidence by the Brah- 
manical theory of a more recent age” (p. 152). The gulf between the old and the new 
conditions betrays itself further in this, that the old texts, beside the Aryan people, speak 
only of the hostile body of the Dasyus, the Dasa varna, but the later texta know the Sidras, 
aborigines by descent, who were on the one hand indeed excluded from the Aryan commu- 
nity, but on the other were united with them by certain bonds—‘“ fresh proof that the 
system is quite a different thing from the normal development of the Vedic situation "’(p. 153). 

What has then happened between the oldest and the more recent stages of the tradi- 
tion ? In the Rigveda is represented a primeval class organisation. On the one hand the 
later texts had before their eyes®, the castes standing forth in full living activity, and on the 
other they were bound up with an inheritance of the old tradition. “Souvenirs of the past 
and realities of the present were blended together in a hybrid system ; the living régime of 
the castes was inserted into the old divisions of races and classes which tended to produce 
this effect’ (p. 155). Here we have the starting point in Senart’s conception of the Vedic 
conditionsand the traditions relating to them : the system of the Brihmana texts and of 
the law-books—the system of four classes which possess all the characteristics of castes— 
‘have proceeded out of an artificial contamination—carried out by an unscrupulous 
speculation, of the primeval classes and of the modern castes which resemble them in 

I shall not reproduce the disquisitions of Sena pon the origin of the caste institu- 
tion. If the following discussions succeed in crushing his view of the more ancient -history 
‘of caste, then the basis for the discussion of that question will be materially removed, 80 
that a detailed criticism going into details will ro longer be necessary here. 

Our examination of Senart's conceptions may commence with what hé says about the 
relation of the Rigvedic data with those of the Brahmaya times. Therein the Rigveda 
‘we are said to have’ genuine, perfectly valid evidences about the primitive organisation 
~of classes, and here, in the Brdhmanas, a hybrid system which is founded 


&§ Irrespective, of course, of Hymn X, ®). 

6 The question whether these castes go back to the time of the Rigeeda, ia treated by Senart ose 
problem unsolved and probably incapable of solution (p, 160, fg.), Evidently X, 00, has not been taken into 
ecount (cf. p. 171), ube 

? I find myself entirely in agreement with Senart with reference to the much-discussed question about 
on). Hore I may be permitted to say a few words only on the matter, Just as it has become ever clearer 
with the Rigvedic litanies, at losst in the Jeading and basic features, similarly, jn my opinion, it admits of 
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exist ? Isit not by looking with too suspicious an eye at the tradition that this antagonism 
is discerned? On my part I must confess my inability to discover anything of moment 

That in the Rigveda, Eriéhman appears more frequently than Bréhmana, that only 
the names Rdjdnah and Viéah are found and not as yet. Rdjanydh and Vaisydh—what does. 
it proveat all? Does not the change undergone by these expressions correspond, in the 
most unobjectionable way, to the passing transformation of the character of the language ? 

Does the fact that in the Rigveda, besides Dasyw, there is the expression Ddsa varsa and . 
mal development of the Vedic situation? *’ Already in the ancient times of the Rigveda, 
the dark-skinned aborigines were known not merely as enemies, but also as dependants 
attached to the Aryan community : this follows from the positive appearance of the word 
Désa in the Rigveda in the sense of‘ slave’’ or menial.’’§ Certainly it is possible, nay, 
probable, that in the course of time non-Aryan elements of that kind increased in importance,. 
and it is not less probable that with this process is connected the introduction of the new 
expression Sidra, whatever might be its origin. However, is there anything here other’ 
than a perfectly normal—I would like to say self-evident—development 7° 


property of certain families like the Vasishthas etc., and thus been connected with birth. The difference: 
between the priestly and non-priestly persona or families could not be explained—at. least not in the first- 
place—aooording to the moder idea, by the intricacy of the technical business to be carried out by the 
however, dwells not in the son of a man, who himself is destitute of it, and as such can commun rate to one 
born of him a Brahmaniess nature alone ; according to the ideas of that time, the life of the individual had 
not as yet been dissociated from the life of the family in which his whole being lives and moves, No. 
doubt the same conception as in the case of the Brahman held good also forthe Kashatra, It is naturnlly 
conésivable that in particular cases human arrogance and pride should break through this order, but it is. 
hardly essential for a critical estimate of the orderas such, Moreover, I cannot admit as valid the parti- 
cular proofs that are usually brought forward in favour of the contention that in the olden times the sacred 
prerogatives of the Brahmans had not as yet been acknowledged or properly acknowledged. Senart 
(p. 165) says of the! cocupation of the Purchita : “In manyfeases the sons of the nobles performed this 
funetion,” and he refers to Zimmer, Altind, Leben. 196. There I find a single case adduced in support, vis. 
that of Devipi: but it does not appear from the Aigveda that this latter came from a royal family ; it is 
(on p. 185) another case in whieh ‘'s king managed o sacrifice alone without « Purohita," the case of Ait. 
ia s mentionpot of s sacrifice without a priest, but of a sacrifice without calling in a particular family that 
and that Kehatriyas or even Vais'yas were the suthors of Vedic hymne (ef. Zimmer, 100). When Klop- 
readily acquieeced in, in coclesiastical circles 1 Moreover, would the one or the other have been 
8 We may compare also the name Diveddes, ZDMG., 40, 175. 
(Senart, 153 fg.) signifies anything which would enable jus to arrive at a conchusion about the contrary usage 
of the two agee—of the ancient age when the Vatsya “formed in reality the whole of the class of free men, 
the body of the nation,” and of the later times when, inatead of this‘ vague grouping," a “ veritable caste '* 
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In fact everything, in my sais speaks in favour of thoweneitence of inch fh deve: 
lopment between the Rigveda and the later Vedic literature. One may perhaps follow 
up the religious data ; one may pursue, above all, the history of the ritual—the functions 
«f the priesthood, the composition of the Soma-sacrifice, etc.—one may investigate, in 
whatever department one likes, the connection between the Rigvedicand the subsequent 
age, everywhere one will find a continuous dev elopment, and nowhere such a gulf, bridged 
over by a deceitful appearance or by such a curious hybridity, as Senart here assumes. 
Just as the Holar or the Adhoaryn of the Brahmana texts is certainly not very different 
from the Hofar or the Adhvaryu of the Prigveda, but stands very close tohim and is evolved 
out of him in a direct line. so have we also every right to consider the Bréhmana or the 
Vaisya of the later Vedic texts as developed in a direct line, without the intervention of 
- falschood and deceit, from the Brahman an the Vidsah of the Rigveda, 'The later materials 
fit in with the older with the closest conformity and elucidate them as perfectly, as perhaps 
the Brihmana and Sitra texts elucidate the fragmentary ritualistic data of the Bigveds. 
“This is to reverse the true relation which interprets the Vedic evidences by the Brahman- 
sont oe of an age more recert, '’ aays Senart (p. 152). I believe, however, that such an 
interpretation is less open to objecticn than the abrupt importation of present day condi- 
tively, without any intermediate links of connection such as Senart has attempted to do. 


Moreover, if l am not mistaken, with Senart the real motive for his assumption of that 
great difference between the Rigveda and the later itcrature lies in no way in those com- 
paratively non-essential sonsidorations, with the criticism of which we have occupied our- 
selves, but in something else, Senart conceives, es we have seer, the system ofthe Brdimana 
cincaauiat baiiidiabaeniancansaial veil which has, in the interest of a theory, been, 
spread over © caste-system which is really analogous to that of the present day. On the 
other hand, he cannot obviously get rid of an impression that the terms, the concepts, 
in which the Rigveda so apparently approximates those texts, have, on the ground of its 
being the oldest Veda, a real importance untouched by sny artificiality. Hence, according 
to him, between the one and the other stage of that process of change, must have taken 
place, it may be said, that falsification of the significance of the respective data—to-affirm 
which the external form alone of these deta would hardly have given any occasion. 

So we turn to our examination of the point which is obviously at the same time the 
most questionable and the most conclusive ahout the whole question, wz., the assumption 
that in the Brihmanas, the Sitras and in Manu, behind’ the four varsas there waa a real 
and actual fact approximating very closely to the modern caste-system. 


Senart points out, as has elready been shown here once (ef. above, p. 270), that the laws 
which regulate the varsas of the old theory are quite similar to those which guvern the life 
of the modern castes. If, however, the plain and straightforward simplicity of the four 
great divisions appears to stand in the wey of our carrying back to those old times the 
multiple forms of the modern castes, we have, on the other hand, those ancient statements 
about the numerous mixed castes, about the Vrityas, about the great diversity of 
makes ita appearance, It was quite as pertinent for the system of the later texts.as for the Rigveda, that 
the Vaisya must have made up the body of the people, and therefore, as the entire grouping was mérely 
a Vague one, that designation seems to me to decide nothing cither on the one side or on the other. 
Besides, after a survey of the materials that relate to the word drys, I cannot but ¢uspect the truth of 
the statement that the use of the same for Vaisya delineates a relatively late artificiality based upon an 
«erroneous interpretation of old passages,—in reality, however, that word haa heen a synonym of Arye from 


the beginning. 
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pecvpatdann which a Brahmas nla follow and so forth, which show that that situplicity 
is only artificial, the society being in reality under the domination of a complicsted 
tangle of many castes; as at the present day.10 

We hegin, on our part, with the last of the pointsalluded to. When the Brahmans are 
asserted by Manu to be the followers of quite diverse professions some of which were herdly 
honourable, does it follow therefrom that—as Senart concludes (p. 139)—thet one should 
rather have to speak of innumerable Brahmanical castes instead of one caste of Brahmans ? 
Quite certainly, heside the Brabmanas who performed sacrifices and upon whom Veda-study 
wasincumbert, there were, in fact, aleo such os maintained themselves, for example, by 
the butcher's trade or by theft. About them Manu says, thet they are unworthy of being 
invited to funeral feasts. Are we to hold that the ancient texts here Cisclose the existence 
of a special caste—or rather, perhaps, local seperete castes—of thief-Brehmars, butcher- 
Brahmans, etc., who had their chiefs and councils, who married only among themeclves and. 
s0 forth ? It is, I suppose, clear that there are here two quite different things, the one, 
namely, tostate as a fact certain interesting, 2s well as intelligible devictions in actual life 
from the ideals of Brahmanical life—and, on the other hand, to discover out of such data 

existence of those positive structures that belong peculiarly to the modern times, but 
which are by no means hetrayed in those alleged traces os belonging tu antiquity. 





Further, the theory of the mixed castes. When by @ perticular admixture 2 Vaidelia, 
 Magadha, and by others a Chandiila or Nishida, is said tohave heen produced, then every- 
one naturally sees that here the origin within the caste-system of non-Aryen as also of 
remote, les? important Aryen peoples or tribesdependa upon purely fictitions methods, 
How could these tribal communities standing in different degrees of remoteness outside the 
fully recognised sphere of cult and culture prove enyihing at all—and upon this indeed 
everything depends—in favour of the coatention that inside the bounds of this sphere 
itself there predominated such an intricac ne epicodile pelabis ae; Geka has taken to 
be the groundwork of the modern conditions ? And those few other so-called!! mixed castes 
which appear in the law-books and which bee sue ohne doveanditiaa: such as the 
Rathakdra,—what do they prove? I think only this that outside the fully qualified 
people of the three Aryan Varyas, be it amongst the nén-Aryans, or be it amongst Aryans 
of no unobjectionable origin, there existed individual groups amongst whom people of a 
particular extraction had associated themselves more or less closely with one of the distin- 
guished professions which were more or less hereditary ;1 amongst these groupa we see 
that that of the Rathakiras—while their pure Aryan descent waa denied, yet perhaps in 


consequence of the respect which was enjoyed by. Sheer craft— possessed] privileges of a’ 
sacred character by virtue of which they were broug 
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40 The name of these truo castes in the-law books, aa against the { four great vary.as, is said to have 
heen jdti (p. 155). Tt is true that ered is used regularly as the technical eAprersicn for the {cur great 
divisions, the dominating categories of the entire system, and only exceptionally for the mixed castes 
(Jolly, ZPMG., 50,6518). It is therefore but natural that the mixed castes that were founded upon birth ang, 
did not represent any tergas, were designated by preference as jdii. However, it does not mean that this 
term corresponded, as agninst varaa, to the " true castes such as we sce living and moving, ” end T could 
not discover any trace of this. About the use of jdfi in the Pili toxta, «f. Fick, 22. 

11 It is liable to question whether the tracing back of these castes to certain admixtures is to- 
be taken seriously, as in the case of the MAgadia ete.—I refer here to p. 282 below, note 4, on the caste. 
admixtures alluded to in Buddhist literature. 

12 The wny it happened may have been, as surmised by Fick (Die Soeiate Gliederung etc. 209, #.), 
viz., that the Indian Aryans pushed hard upon an autochthoncus tribe, who posrcesed special skill in coath 
building and so forth, and was consequently employed by the conquerors for this craft. 
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qualified Aryans.'2 But what along stride it would be from the formation, on the one hanil, 
of groupe of this kind, which to all appearance extended over the whole sphere of culture 
under discussion, to the breaking up, on the other hand, of the entire people, and in the 
third place, of the three great Aryan castes, into those multitudes of small locally 
circumscribed bodies? As regards the offspring of mixed marriages, it has to be taken into 
consideration that they, through continued marriages inside one of the varnas which lay at 
the foundation of the mixture, got back, after a certain number of generations, into that 
earsa ;'4 certainly no intimation this that the children of such mixed marriages formed 
among themselves a particularly close and compact community. 

And lastly the Vraityas. If the offspring of the Brahmais, the Kashatriya or the 
Vaidya could lose their caste through the neglect of certain sacred duties, then does the 
existence, I might ask, of such a detritus as may fall off from those great castes, entitle us 
to conceive of the main bodies of those castes in a totally different way from what the 
tradition indicates 1 Nothing more natural, than that the actusl circumstances in the 
course of time obliterated the old simplicity of that threefold division where, so to speak, 
on the border of the structure new formations were annexed to the old stock—and here, 
beside the actual facts, the Indian passion for theorising has «lso played its part without 
question, as Senart so strikingly delineates : however, it is one thing to set in their proper 
to it as it progresses, which even grow out of it,—and it is something different to 
attribute to the entire organisation a new inner structure fundamentally different from the 

Moreover, the direct tradition which is comparatively abundant, especially with regard 
to the Brahman class, has preserved concrete materials that may furnish a means of 
estimating the worth of the great Senartian transformation of our fundamontal principle. 
Senart would substitute numerous Brahman castes for a single Brahman caste. Now 
traditions, of which the authenticity is hardly questioned, enable us to find out with the 
greatest precision the sections into which the Brahman caste really broke up in ancient times. 
They inform us about the system of the marriage regulations depending upon these clasai- 
fications, about the endogamous and exogamous circles which had to be taken into accocnt, 
about the marriage of the Brihmanas. Where is then Senart's dismemberment of the great 
will naturally only find that the varsas were separated from one another by barriera of the 
connubium, by rules about cleanness and so forth."* No less natural is it that the modern 
castes should obey a multitude of similar regulations, certainly in part as an inheritance 

















1? Cf, Indische Studien X, 12 fg. li Gautama IV, 22, ato. 

ii Is, however, may I ask in passing, ethnology accepted, in the opinion of Senart, as os probable 
said to be based upon the “ Aryan conception of marriage,” upon the community of sacrifice of the 
“sacrificing couple attached to the fire-altar of the family." I believe, that he who follows up the study 
ofthe whole range of the conception of eadogamy, throughout the full course of ite development, will be led 
by this study to much remoter origina which have to be mossured with the logic of the savage and not with 
that of the Aryan. Similarly I differ from Senart (212) with regard to the prohibition of interdining with 
porsons of another caste and of taking food prepared by persona of « lower caste. To Senart this ia “one 
of the bizarre usages that take us by surprise , "' it is explained, he thinks, by the Aryan conoceptiga of 
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of that ancient round of ideas and customs, and partly perhaps as introduced from the 
aborigines among whom—where on earth are such things not found {—rules of a similar 
nature might have been in existence. = le alarms fanaa NASER 
ancient times the entire structure of modern caste-intricacy, then I can .only hold it 
for an inference that by no means follows from the premises. If we have proved and 
established certain points of contact between the ancient and the modern state of things, 
we do not, indeed, on that account, cease to take into consideration the great divergences 
also between the old and the new : just as we would not deny to the religious system of the 
Veda ita antique Vedic appearance, even though there were found a number of pious or — 
superstitious customs which the Vedic times have in common with modern Berar or Bengal. 
In my opinion one has only to look with unprejudiced eyes at the copious evidences, especially 
of the Brihmana texts, in order to receive the most convincing impression that here 
without any lies and frauds, without a hybrid admixture of disparate elements, an unbiassed, 
picture of the actual state of things is given, pervaded by @ breath of the feeling which filled 
and moved that atmoaphere—a Tee ee ee ee ese ah al 
the elements, yet the broad outlines of the real 
(To be continued.) 
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A JOURNEY IN.MONGOLIA IN 190. 


The following osnonymous account, in the 
humble form of o letter to The Times of - the 
[ith September 1919, of what must have been « 
remarkable journey overs very long stretch of 


some of the most difficult country in the wirld, 


gives view of the life of the petty Mongol chiefs 
aattered over it and of their surroundings that in| 


well worth preserving for studente of Aaiatio 
peoples. The accompanying map has been spe- 


tg Peemeres eo, Mamet, the. jour a es) 


“ Kings o'er their flocks the seeptre wield" is 
an excellent translation of an extract from the 


limited than those of the ordinary English 
gentleman, 


Let me tell you of three. I will begin with 
Wuashin. 


There ia o sandy waste of country bring to the 
south of the Yellow River as it flows past Ningh- 


siafu to near Kweihoacheng. Ita northem bound-— 


ary is the muddy stream, and ita southern limit 


the Great Wall of Chins. Mongolia, piper tcc 


ing, begins on the other side of the river. 
this most inhospitable stretch of country ae 
seven 1 Mongol kings, one of whom is the Prince of 





BERS 
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Wushin; the others are called Jossak, Jungar, 
Ollok; ‘Wang. Haskic. and-enother whose name 
Ihave forgotten, but we need not trouble about 
them. 

Tt waa not easy to find the residence of Hig High. 
ness of Wushin, but what mattered that when there 
wes such excellent sport, after crossing the Yellow 
River near Kweihuacheng, among the antelope, 
hares, pheasants, partridges, geese, and Mandarin 


However, we did arrive—though ome of our 
camels foundered en rote—and found o sories of 
is peat aorapeesb hei: surrounded 


from ‘which Buttered strings of 
tarchisanten Serene ot Hea 
was away from home, and the : 


4 a 
‘pedi 

Tal 
Ht 
Fre 


th 


“gourt” (or Mongol tent) pitched in the 
inner courtyard, and stayed two days in order to 
rey dP send ge 9 before continuing the joumey 
to (1) Borabolgusson and Ninghsiafu, 
The “gourt" was unusually comfortable (the 
average Mongol gourt is filthy). It wna lined with. 
nd without with felt (an agreeable change from 


. maipay: Arsimos rete geetirecres: Sear pahns geen about the sacred hearth. He goca even po far 
Rept emnatpern Seesretcr atresia ‘without doubt in part,” to the same cause, that the dead can 
no more take part in the family-meal and the family-rites (p. 218). I can here only repeat that in my 
opinion, ethnology leads to dn entirely different conclusion about these conceptions—for they are mn no 
way startling peculiarities, and ethnology proves them to have been long anterior to the special develop- 
ment of the family-regulations of the Aryans : it is, of course, not possible here to go into this matter 


in ertenso. 
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my “gourt™ saiatalipi Gekiis wikelt Tn “Gilly 
been lined with semi-liquid camel's dung), while 
inside there was an edditional lining of thin dark 
red ailk. In summer the felt ix all removed so 
that the breeze may enter freely. The flooring was 
of stone(as a rule it is of animals’ droppings),covered 
with a beavy and beautiful Ninghaia carpet, and 
low cushions of the same make were scattered about 


profusely, while in front of each waa a low, deli-— 


eately inlnid atoolesa table. A few emall enbinetes 
to form o dois. 

The Prince's pet Pekingeso was a 
about, much distressed at the absence of his master, 
and waa doing great damage to the fine carpota. 

My retinue spent the whole of the firet day teas- 
ing His Highness’s pet monkey, which goto bit of 
his own back when we retired to rest, for, like an 
ee een, and spent 

the night on the tiles, over which he scampered, 
dragging o« 6-ft. chain behind him As our only 
object in halting ot this local “ Bookingham 
Palace " was to get reat from the hardships of tho 
journey, I bad to isgue on ultimatum respecting 
the capture of the animal. 

And «o to Ninghsiafo, and, after climbing the 
Alashan range, & day's journey to the west of 
his town up an exceedingly picturesque pags, 
which ia nothing more than the rocky bed of a 
stream, and go steep that our camels nearly col. 





la peed during the climb, we enjoyed from the | 


top an extensive view over the Sandy Mongol 


Dinyuaning, nestling in «a littl: oasis below a,- 
The town is visible during the whole deacent from 
the top of the range, and the patch of tall trees 
afforded » pleasant change to the eye from the 
bleak monotony of the rest of the landscape. But 
on reaching the town one finds little water trickling 
below the treea. However, the fact that there is 
water ot all has breaght about the cultivation— 
mostly by Chinese—of a small amount of ground 
near the town, At the time of my visit there had 
been « seven years’ drought, caused, according to 
popular opinion, by the presence at Fumafa of the 
exiled Prince Tuan, of Boxer notoriety. This drought 
was causing real uncssinoss, and a change of capi- 
tal had been mooted. The difficulty was that 
there was no suitable spot in the “ kingdom ” to 
which the “capital™ could be moved. However, 
if the Court, ever is forved to go, the population 
will doubtless accompany it, and in course of time 


Fomafu will be edded to the list of sand-buried | 


cities of Central Asin. — 

The town is divided into two parts, the smaller 
portion being surrounded by high walls in an excel- 
jent state of repair. In it is the king's palace, a 
emal! collection of ordinary Chinese houses of the 
meancat deecription huddled under the southern 





wall, History haa, indeed, shown the necessity for 
a walled town, for in 1860 the Dungarcs [1 Dun- 
gans of Jungaris) attacked and destroyed all the 
buildings outside the walls, but failed to capture 
the “citadel.” The chief weapons of defence 
were stones, and to this day piles of these lie at 
various pointe on the walls in readiness for another 
defence. A foature of tho walls are the numerous 
shrines, viaited once a year in procession by the 
Lams priesta carrying the sacred books. 

The government {in 1908) of this capital, 
the population of which probably consisted of 
eorme 4,00) souls, of whom 1,50) were Chinese trad. 
ors, Was carried on bys “ King “—ao his enbjects 
atyled him—and they considered him the strongest 
potentate on earth. Although he was said to 
have a violent temper and a strong aversion to 
foreigners, I craved an audience. His Majesty's 
family have married a succession of Manchu prin- 
otsees, and consider themeclves now more Manchu 
than Mongol: at any rate they prefer to speak 


| Chinese en fomile. Tho arrival of theee Manchu 


cansorte had probably much to do with the com- 
parative civilization of the capital, for even the 
Mongols there live in ordinary houses like the 
Chinese, and have ceased to be nomads. 

The “ King “ wae supposed to visit Peking ance 
retinue alberaye included inter alia a theatre) that i 
was frequently deferred, and His Majesty would 
eend his annual tribute (in kind)instead, at the 
hands of his son, the “ Duke.” 

It was at Fumafu that I mot Colonel Koglofl's 


Kingdom of Alashan, with ite capital, Fumafu, or expedition into Central Asia en routs for Kokonoor 


and Szechuan, and it was here that I waa privil- 
FTES spend an evening in the company of this 
distinguished Russian explorer. His party, 
which consisted of several friends and 4 small 


Cossack guard, were lodged in the premises of » 


King of Alashan as much influence as the famous 
Dorjieff did st one time over the Dalai Lama. But, 
although our only language in common wae Mongol, 


| lamheppy to think that I have nothing but pleas- 
| ant memories of the gallant colonel, who enter- 


tained me in ao moet friendly manner in o spot 
him again the following year in St. Petersburg, 


where be lectured on this very journey before the 
| Imperial Geographical Society and opened « small 


collection of manuscripta, etc., brought back from 
Central Asia. 

And so back to Kweihuacheng, across the (oln 
to Urga, and westwards by. caravan to Ulinssutui 
and Kobdo, and over the snows of tho Altaishan 
to the pew Chinese colony of Sharasumé (7). 
Here we got fresh camels to proceed by Buluntogo 
to Chuguchak, and afters week's march weetwurde 


from Sharsumé arrived at the camp of the Tourgent 


[Torgot] (Mongol) Prince, lying cloae under o 
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miuotain range called the Bayinzarkanadarik , from 
which tickles 1 small stream past the camp. 

This latter consisted of m group of “ gourts" 
lying round o tribal temple built half-way up a large 
aatural mound, the latter being surmounted by a 
* jos * of the ordinary pattern and a large “‘ obo" 
of sticks to which white and yellow streamers were 
mepended. The Prince Ochingwang lives in two 
white “gourts” in summer, and in a low mod 
house behind them in winter: in this latter he is 
able to have o Russian stove. His Highness sent 
ealled on him in state in the afternoon, and found 
# fat lad of some 20 years of age, rather shy, but 
with agreeable mannera: He had never been to 
Poking, and I gathered that the troubleand expense 
of getting there and back were the reasona. He 





er ——————_—— - 
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in this sport five days a week in winter. The 
huge bird was brought into the room during our 
conversation, and made auch «a din that I had to 
beg it should be removed. 

The Prince was dressed in os dark red silk robe 
the six days’ journey westwards to Chuguchak we 
apent two idle daya at his camp, and were treated 
with the utmost hospitality possible in those parts, 
His Highness waa indeed almost embarrassing in 
his attentions from morn till night, He was con- 
stantly sending over Tartar koumiss and meals from 
the princely kitchen for myself, whilst rolls of aillc 
and money presenta kept arriving for my Chinese 
boy, As each meal consisted of a whole bucketful 
in different ways, it waa difficult to dispose of it 


| Without giving offence. However, the two days 





eoon passed, and we were thankful to have found 


| such « comfortable Iodging, for “sleep knows no 


pride and scorns not cots of village hinds,” and if 


| rank of royalty, well, eo long as they are prepared 


to show their neighbour a kindness, nothing eles 
matters, 





— Map snowing Warren ‘Rovre. — 
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THE HISTORY OF ‘THE NIZAM « sHAnt KINGS ¢ OF AHMADNAGAR. 
Br LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.8.L, C.MLG,, C.B.E. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 


XXXVII1.—AN ACOOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF ARCHAN- BETWEEN BuRHiN NigiM SHAR AND 
Ipninim ‘Apm Sain, axp or Its resvuts.'% 

It has elready been mentioned that Asad Khan, who surpassed all the other ‘Adil Shah 
amirsin power and in strength of the forces under his command, was apprehensive of 
Thrihim ‘Adil Shah's intentions towards him and was therefore ever sedulous in stirring up 
strife, considering that his safety lay in Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah's pre-occupation with his 
enemies, He now stirred up strife between Burhin Nizém Shah and Ibrahim Adil Shab until 
one apother, and Burhén Nigim Shah, having sent Mabmid Nafir to summon Malik Barid 
Jahn joined the king near the town of Kalam, and the opposing armies met at Arjan, where 
a fierce battle was fonght. The battle raged long with greet vehemence and among those 
slain or the side of Ibrahim ‘Adil Sb4h, was ‘Ain-ul-Mulk Kan‘ini, who, as be had bebaved 

ily on tbe former occasion by deserting Burbin Nigim Shah and joining 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shab at the instigation of Darya ‘Imad Sh&h, may be seid tohave met with the 
due reward of his treason and ingratitude. Ram Shiva Deva,a Brahman of the court of 
Burh&n Nigam Sh&h, who enjoyed great irtimacy with the king, left the heaven which he 
had occupied in thisearth for hell. The battle lasted until sunset, but at last victory 
was declared for Burhin Nisgim Shab and the BijApdris fied, leaving the whole uf their 
baggage, tents, and camp equipage in the hands of the victors. The army of Ahmadnagar 
pursued the fugitives and put large numbers to the swore, and the survivors made their 
way, with much difficulty, to PijApar. 
frontier of the BijapGr kingdom, and then held by an officer for Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. Here 
he encamped shile his army besieged the fortress. The garrison, finding themselves unable 














103, The accounts of campaigns between BijApdr and Ahmadnagar in this and the following five 
ecotions are incorrect. The course of the war between Ajmadnager and Bijapdr was briefly as follows :— 
In 1840-41 Burhan Nitim Shah, encouraged by reports of the estrangement betwean the Sunn! Tbrdhim 
“Lan Shih I and his most powerful subject, the Shi'ah Asad Khiin Lari, believed that the time had come 
fot shee soopvery of the Shotiptir dietsios, which besl.eb cna thas been'e Sef of the Abmadnager kingdom, 

but aed been annexed by BijApdr during the war between Burhin and Bahidur Shib of Gujarit. He 
Ghovofore formed an alliance with Amie ‘All Barid ond Dary& ‘Imid Shah of Berar, invaded the Bijapér 

e-annexed the Sholipdr district and advanced to Belgaum, the fief of Asad Khan, Asad 
ne panne Tsien RRP PRY PMC ON Tar hay sae make o show of 

with Burhin’s demands by joining him with his comtingent of #,000 horse. Ibrihim, on learn- 
ing of this accessitn of strangth to Burhan, fled from Btjapdr to Gulbargs while Burhin and Amir ‘All 
Bartd catered’ BUSNtr and besieged che ctinset- Dury * Tete, Eth sho hed Geapgeored, of the 
xcihn Lari to make his peace with Tbrihim and both he and Dary’ joined Shidiifin vib was now ctrong 
enough to attack Burbin. As Ibrahim and Dary& sdvanced, Burhfin and Amir ‘Al! retired, first-on Btr, 
and, om being pursued thither, to the hills sbove Deulstibad leaving Abmadnager et the mercy of the 
invaders. Amir ‘All Barid died near Deulatdbid (see note 101) and Burhan was forced to sue for peace, 
which be obtained by the retroonssjon of the Sholipdr district and a promise never again to moleet Bipaptr, 

The “ battle of Archin" wie probably « battle or skirmish fought at Charchin, above 32 milee seuth- 
weet of Sholépdr, sitet aaron uate 
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to hold the fortress against the besieging army, and being well aware that Thrihim ‘Adi 
Shéh could send them no assistance, resolved to surrender, and the commandant came forth 
and submitter himeelf to Burhin Nigim Shah, to whom he presented the keys of the 
fortrees, thus obtaining exemption from the fate of the garrison of the fortress taken by 
storm. Burhan Nizim Sh4h ther appointed one of his officers commandant of the fortress 
and returned to Abmadnager, | 

Some historians say that Burhan Nizim Shah, after capturing Sholipfir. marched to 
Bijapér, ard besieged Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who shut himself up in the citadel ard sent an 
envoy to Burhin Nigam Shh, promising that if the latter would pardon his misdeeds ond 
leave him in peace, he would ever be obedient to him. According to this account, Burhar 
Nizim Shah acceded to the request of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and returned from Bijapir to 
Abmadnagar. But God knows the truth of the matter. 

XXXIX.—Aw account or Inntetw ‘Apm, Suim’s EXrEprTioy POR THE RECOVERY 

ov Suortrtn axp or Burin Nigim Suin's MARCH TO MEET HIM. 

Wher Burhan Nigim Shah had returned to Abmadnagar after the capture of 
Sholipdr, or, as other historians say, after the siege of Bijapdr, Ibrahim ‘Adi] Shah 
assembled his army for the purpose of recovering Sholapfr, and, having marched to that 
fortress, besieged it. He directed his army to throw up lines of contravallation asa defence 
against the army of Ahmadpagar when it should merch to the relief of Shol&pdar. 

When Burhin Nigim Shab heard that Ibrahim Adil Shah was besieging SholApdr, 
he sesembled a very large army and sent it to Sholapdr, where it encamped near the ground 
occupied by the army of Bijapir. Every day skirmishes took place and the troops of 
Abmadnagar were usually victorious over those of Btjipfr. 

One day about forty valiant horseme of Abmadnagar, among whom were Ashraf Khiin, 
Farang fhan, Firfz fan, Sayyid Mubammad Qasim, Miyén Tund, Bhaljt Khan, Shaikh 
Mukhtar, Miyan Afghan, Shaikh Khanus, Farhad Khan, Anwar Chata Khan, ‘Aziz-ul-Maulk, 
of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shab, Qadam Khin and Mustafa Kian of Bijapar, with 3,000 horse and 
several elephants, were employed in constructing this lasger, end when they saw how few 
there were of the army of Ahmadnagar, they lay in wait for them and suddenly attacked 
them. ‘The forty horsemen, however, threw themeelves upon their assailants and at length 
overcame them and dispersed them, pursuing them nearly as far as Tbrihtm ‘Adil Shah's 
tents. Just then Tkhlis EhAn, ore of Burhar Nizim Sh4h’s amirs, came up with fifty horse, 
and when he saw that forty horsemen had defeated a large body of the enemy, he too, fired, 
with the spirit of emulation, attacked a force under Qabil Ehin ‘Adilshahi, which was 
without the laager, defeated it, and put it to flight. 

When Tbr&him ‘Adil Shih saw that bis army was uasble to meet that of n 





XL.—AN account oF Ipninim “Apu, Sain’s sEcOND ATTEMPT TO RECOVER SHOLAPtR, 
OF THE EXPEDITION OF Burnin Nigim Suing TO MEET HIM AND OF 
THE LATTER'S VICTORY. 

After a while Ibrihitm ‘Adil Shih was again moved with the desire to recover SholA- 
pir, and marched thither with s large army and besieged it as bet » Constructing lines 
of contravallation and a strong laager, within which he took up his quarters. Burhan 
Nizdm Shih then marched from Abmadnager witha large army and encamped over against 
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Ibrihim ‘Adil Shah, and, as before, skirmishes took place daily, One day Bahidur Khin, 
brother of ‘Alam Khan and one of Burhin Nisim Shah's officers, attacked the enemy and 
performed great feats of valour, but since the enemy greatly outnumbered him, they were 
able to surround him, and he was very nearly taken prisoner ; but reinforcementa were sent 
from the ermy of Abmadnagar and freed BahidurKhdn from his perilous _ position. 
Afterwards Fir Muhammad Khan, with the small force under his command, attacked the 
‘Adilahaht army end fought most bravely, but was at length taken prisoner and carried 
before Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who highly praised him for his valour and, giving him 2» robe of 
honour and a reward, ellowed him to depart. 

After that the king commanded Mushir-ul-Mulk the"Afghn, to attack the enemy and 
ordered Firdz Khan to support him, but although Mushir-ul-Mulk displayed great valour on 
that day, the attack was unsuccessful, and Firdz Khin, who was envious, reported to the king 
that Mushir-ul-Mulk had not behaved well before the enemy. The king, in his displeasure 
with Mushir-vl-Mulk the Afghan, deprived him of his command and transferred it to Allah 
Dad Deulat Bhan, but Daulat Rhan informed the king that Mushir-ul-Mulk had behaved very 
bravely in the fight end that Firdz Khan's report was false. ‘The king then sent for Daulat 
Khan's brothers, who had been with Musbir-ul-Mulk in the battle, and asked them for an 
account of the fight. They imsisted that Mushir-ul-Mulk had shewn great bravery, and 
the kir g then restored Mushir-ul-Mulk to his command and honoured him before his fellows : 
but Firdz Khan, who had made a lying report, fell from favour. 

Que day at about this time Ndr Khan ‘Adilshahi made an attack on the royal army 
and Kamil Khan, ore of the amirs of Ahmadnagar, was wounded with an arrow. Burhan 
Nizdm Shih sent Shujé‘at Khan, Azhdeh4 Khan, and Daulat Khan to the assistance of Kamil 
Khan with instructions to punish Ntr Khin. These amirs attacked Nor Khan, who, being 
unable to withstand them, took to flight. Some of the Almaduagaris pursued him and slew 
several Bijdpiris, and returned with their horses and arms, 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih sgain found that his troops were not able to withstand those of 
Almadnagar and, as he had done before,returned to Bljipir by the road by which he had 
come and thus made an end of the strif¢, Burhén Nizim Shah then returned in triumph 
to his capital. 

XLL—AN ACCOUST OF THE BATTLE OF SiLBA, BETWEEN Burgin Niyim Sein AND 
Ispinim ‘Apr Sain, AND OF OTHER EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED ABOUT THAT TLME. 

Some months after the retreat of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah from SholipGr to Bijapdr and the 
return of Burhin Nigim Shh to his capital, Asad {han ‘Adilsh&h!, who was always at heart 
& faithful servant of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, and shewed his fidelity in all campaigns 
and battles between Almmadnagar and Bijapdr, took ill; and in his sickness it occurred to 
him that as Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah wes always suspicious of him, he might take advantage of 
this opportunity to get rid of him. He therefore wrote secretly to Burhin Nigim Shah, 
urging him to invacle the kingdom of Bijapir, in order that Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh4&h, being 
perturbed by the invasion of his country, might abandon his design against him. 

As Ibrihim ‘Adil Shah, unlike the rest of the amfrs of the Dakan ‘4 who were usually 
submissive and obedient to the king, attended st court when called upon, and attended 
him in. bis wars (and if oceasionelly one of them were disloyal or disobedient, he became 
the object of the king's wrath and speedily met with his deserts), was constantly at enmity 

1% This is « very impudent sttempt to represent an independent sovereign as one of the emirs of 
Burhién Nitim Shah's court. 
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with Ahmadnagar and opposed the king on every possible occasion, Burhin Nizim Shih 
made it his principal object to overthrow this promoter of strife, to take vengeance on him, 
and to deliver the pegple of the country from his oppression and tyranny. He also sent 
Shah TShir to win over Malik Barid, who was just now not on good terms with Ahmadnagar, 
and with instructions:to go on, after he hed sent Malik Barid to Albmadnagar, to Telingina 
and to attempt to induce Sultin Quii Qutb-ul-Mulk to enter into an offensive alliance with 
Ahmadnager, for at this time Sultin Quii Qutb-vl-Mulk followed his usual policy of keeping 

Sh4h Tahir had an andience of Melik Barid (‘All Barid Shh) and stated the case to 
him, It is said that Khin Jaban, the brother of Malik Baiid, set himself dextérously to 
annoy Sh&h Tahirand uttered words regarding him » hich bore acoutemptuous signification. 
Shah Tahir was very angry and returned angry answers. Malik Baiid was much annoyed 
at his brother's conduct and did his best to pacify Shah Tahir, and actually punished his 
joining Burhan Nigim Sh4h at Abmadnager, and Shah Tahir wert to Telingana. 

When Sh4h T4bir waited on Sultdr Quii Guth Shh he soon persuaded him not to oppose, 
but to further, the designs of Burhén Nizam Shh. Sultdn Quit Qutb-ul-Mulk set out with 
his army to aid Burhan Nizim Shah, and sent on in advance a force which accompanied Shah 

Dary4 ‘Imad Shih and ‘Ali Barid Shah peid their respects to the king at about the 
same time and the army moved forward aid crossed the Bhinur. When the troops thus 
entered the BijipOr dominions, Burhin Nigim Shab sent bis artillery on towards Bijipdr 
by the main road, while be, with the rest of his army, marched rapidly on Bijapar by another 
and less well-known road. 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Sh&h learnt that Burhan had separated his artillery from the main 
body of his ermy, he, with a picked force, moved on the artillery by forced marches. The 
force with them, they best off the attacking force and wounded many and made many 
prisoners. They loaded some of the guns to the muzzles, so that they burst when fired. 

Meonwhile the main body of the army, marching rapidly by the other road, had arrived 
before Bijapdr, and the king encamped there and opened the siege, A messenger now came 
from Asad Khan to say that the prospect of the success of a siege of Bijapr was not very 
hopeful, and to advise the king to march on Belgaum, as that fortress would more easily 
al] into their handa. 

The king then marched from Bijdpar, and halted at Miraj, 1°5 the distance from which 
piace to Belgaum is three gétis. Here he heard that Assd Khin had died and that Ibrahien 
‘Adil Shiib hed reached Belgaum and was prepared to defend the place. He therefore turn- 
ed asice and, instead of marching on Belgaum, marched on Panhila,'°¢ very high and strong 
fortress, and besieged that fortress, The army besieged it vigorously for three days, in the 
course of which Rajan Mabalidir, one of the king's intimate associates, was slain. It soon 
became manifest that the army would not be able to capture that fortress, and the king 
if “Mirej is situated in 16° 49° N. and 74° 41‘ E. Sayyid ' All's geography is a | 
The distance from Miraj to Belgoum ia not three gids (twolve miles) but about tixty eight nine 

106 | Panhile is about thirty-five miles west of Mirsj. I bave not been able to find Pamla, tut 
pebape we abould read “the lower fortress." 
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abandoned the siege and marched on the fortress of Pamin, and laid siege to it. The army 
of Abmadnagar, after having laid siege to PAmin for no more than a day end a nigbt, took 
the fortress by storm, arid Buthin Nisam Sh&h caused ite fortifications and the dwellings 
of its inhabitants to be levelled with the ground.1*" 

Burhin Nirim Shah then marched to Satira,' a very strong fortress situated in the 
hills, and, in spite of its strength, his troops attacked it resolutely and continued their attempts 
to take the place by storm for five days, at the end of which time Burhin Nisim Shih 
heard that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih was marching to attack him. He therefore detached 
several thousand horse under the command of some of the bravest amir of his army to advance 
to meet Ibrahim, for the ground about Satara, where Burhin was egcamped, was very 
hilly and unsuited for battle. The amirs marched to meet Ibrahim ‘Adil ShAh, and when 
they fell in with his advanced guard, attacked it, and slew many. But the main, body of 
the army of Bijapfr arrived on the field and attacked the amirs, defeated them, and pnt 
them to flight. 

Then Burhin Nigim Shah, seeing that he could not fight in the position before Satara, 
marched to the ghdt of Silpa, where he encamped. But the position here also was very 
cramped, owing to the density of the jungle, and Ibr4him ‘Adil Shah sent 3,000 infantry 
of his army into the jungle surrounding Burhin’s camp, in order that they might haras: 
and annoy the army of Ahmadnagar, The enemy's infantry, trusting to the density of the 
jungle, carried out these orders, but Burhin Nisam Shih ordered DilAvar Khin and Darya 
to attack the infantry and they fell on them and at once slew three hundred of ‘them, and 
earried the heads to Burhan Nirim Shah, hy whose orders they were built up into pillars. 

As Pir 108 was too cramped @ position forthe army, Burhin Nigim ShAh marched on 
and encamped on the river of Par. “On the following day Tbrihim ‘Adil Shah descended 
the ghdt and encamped over sgainst the royal army, and the two armies lay that night 
opposite to one another, 

On the following morning the two armies were drawn up in battle array and the fight 
began. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shéh fought in person with the utmost valour, and several times 
threw both the right and the left wings of the army of Almadnagar into confusion. 
Burhiin Nizam Shah wasastonished at Ibrahim’s bravery and loudly praised it, although parts 
of his own army were scattered. He himself, however, in the assurance, that victory would 
at last be his, firmly held his ground, snd Shah T&hir, who was supernaturally enlightered 
regarding the result of the day, confirmed him in his resolution. — The battle lasted till sun- 
set, when Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, with two or three thousand of his best cavalry took up his. 
position on some rising ground on the flank of the army of Ahmadnagar. Burhén Nizém 
Shih then opened «4 fire of rockets on the enemy and scattered them, while — Khin 
and Zahir-ul-Mulk, two anifrs of the army of Abmadnagar, oe Ibrahim Adil Shah 
and dispersed the force of cavalry which was with him. Ibrahim “Adil Shéh then fled from 
the field, and the army of Ahmadnagar, pressing forward, pursued and suelicers of the 
fugitives and captured their camp equipage, goods, arms and elephants, and Ibrahim 
umbrella and other insignia of royalty. =e 5 

Among the spoils were forty elophants, including Asad EbAn's own riding elephant and 
Ibrahim ‘Adi! Shih’s umbrella and éfidbgtr and all his insignia of royalty. : Burhin Nizim 

ca iais bo te tee at al Satire. anne Sivaji’s capital, and now the headquarters pawl ore ofa British 


district, mtuated in 17° 41’ N. end 74° EB. | | it 
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Shah's scribes then wrote accounts of the victory and dispatched them to all places in the 


king’s dominions. 
Burhan Nizgim Sh&h then returned in triumph to his capital and devoted his attention 


to the administration of his kingdom and to the needs of his army and his subjects. 
XLI.—An account or IpeAdntiu ‘pr Sain'’s Targp ExPeprTioN To SuoLérér 
AND OF ITS CAPTURE. 

After Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah had suffered at Salpa such a defeat as be had never in his life 
suffered before, he devoted his attention to the strengthening of his army, to collecting 
material for war, and to preparing forreprisals. He also, by diplomsticarts, gained over to 
his side Barid-i-Mamalik and then marched to Sholipir with a large army. When he 
reached Sholipdr he opened s regular siege and, in accordance with his usual custom, 
constructed lines of contravallation against a counter-attack from the army of Ahmadnagar 
and carried a flying sap towards the fortress on all sides. 

When Burhan Nigim Shah received news of Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah's siege of SholApdar, 
he assembled his army and asked Darya ‘Im4d Shih for help, and Dary& ‘Imad Shah came 
to his assistance. He then marched to Sholipir and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
the army of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, and skirmishes took place daily between the two armies. 
This intermittent fighting went on for a long time, and meanwhile provisions began to fail 
in the fort and the garrison were reduced togreat straits, for Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah besieged 
them so straitly that no communication between those. within the fort and those withuut 
was possible. Moreover Dry’ ‘Imid Shih wearied of the long strife and had no heart for 
fighting, but devoted all his efforts toattempting tomakepeace. Meanwhile, the rainy season 
be an very suddenly and caused great hardship in the army of Ahmadnagar. Burhan 
Nigim Shih now sent a messenger secretly to Rarid-i-Mamélik to detach him by any means 
from his alliance with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, in the hope that his defection would so weaken 
the besiegers that they would be compelled to relinquish the siege, Barid-i-Mamalik replied 
that the fortress of Sholipfr could hardly pass from the possession of Burhan Nizam Shah* 
and that his defection from Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih would make no difference, He also said 
that it was not the practice of his kingdom to forsake an ally before a campaign had been 
brought to a conclusion, and that if he now abandoned Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah he could hardly 
hope to be trusted by Burhan Nigam Shah in future. He advised Burhin Nigim Shih to 
large army to recapture it, promising him his aid in the following year, when he would be 
free from his engagement with Bijipir. Daryé ‘Imid Shah supported Amir ‘Ali Shah and 
advised Burhiin to make peace with Bijapir. For these reasons, therefore, Burhan NizAm 
Shah made peace with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, surrendered Sholapir to him, and returned to 





XLITL—A® accousr oF THE DEaTa OF SouTin QUrs-vL-MuLe, axp oF 
JAMSHID'S ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 
After the affair of Sholapr, Malik Sulgin Quit Qutb-ul-Mulk, 10° the governg of the 
country of Telingina, was assassinated by one of his courtiers and his cldest son, Jamahid 








109 Sujtin Quii Qutb-ul-Mulk, the founder of the Qutb Shih! dynasty of Goleonda, déclated his 
independence in 1512, but hed already been virtually independent for twenty-two years, From his 
epitaph it does not appear that he used the royal title, though his descendants did. He was murdered 
on Septembor 3rd, 1543, in the ninety-eighth year of his age, by his second surviving 6on Jamshid, who 
suceseded him. This account of ‘Ali Barld Shah's attempt to annex Telingina appeara to be entirely 
Imaginary, foritwas only towards the ond of Jamehid's reign thet his brothers Haidar and Tbrahtes Bed to 
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Rhah, who had been imprisoned in Gole: by his father’s order, was released by his father's 





= murderer and ascended the throne. His brothers, Haidar Khan and Ibrahim hin, who 


were not content that he should be king, fled with part of the army and forty elephants and 
took refuge with ‘Alt Barld Shah. ‘Alt Bartd Shah then conceived the foolish notion of 
capturing Teling&na for himself, believing that its conquest would be easy with the help of 
Haidar Khan and Ibrahim, who were theheire to the kingdom, and ofthe army of Teling&na, 
- most of which was well affected towards them. He therefore assembled hisarmy, marched 
into Telingana, besieged Golconda, and entered on a campaign. 

Shh T&hir, in whose heart Khan JahAn's witticisms still rankled, when he heard that 
‘AH Bartd Shih had invaded Telingans, warned Borhdn Nigim Ehah that the dissatisfaction 
‘ot Haidar —hin and Ibrahim with the elevation of their brother Jamshid to the throne, 
and their taking refuge with ‘Ali Ba:td Shah had inspired the latter with the ambition of 
becoming king of the whole of the Daken, and that he had invaded Telingiina as a step towards 
the attainment of this object. He said that if ‘Ali Barid Shab gained possessionof Teling&na, 
his power would be more than doubled and that it behoved the king not to treat this 
matter as ore of no importance but to act at once, as ‘All Barid Shah would certairly 
plunge the whole of the Dakan into war as soon as he found himself strong enough to be 
able to do so with a chance of ultimate success, and that it would not be easy-to overthrow 
him after he-had conquered Jan shid and annexed Telingina. The king therefore assembled 
his army, summoned DaryA ‘Imid Shah, and marched towards Teling&ns to the assistance 
of Jamshid Qutb Sh4h, sending on before him a force under some of his amirs to render 
immediate aid to Jamshid. 

The road taken by the king with the main body of the army lay by the fortress of 
Kohir,1!0 which isin the country of ‘All Barid Shah, but isnear the borders of TelingAna. 
Here the king halted and besieged the fortress. The garrison, seeing that there was no hope of 
successfully defending the place and that the fort was so surrounded by the army of 
Abmadnagar that no wey of escape remained, surrendered, and by the king's order the 
army refrained from molesting them, their property, or their wives and children. 

When the amirs, with the force which had been sent forward to the sid of Jamehid 
Qutb-ul-Mulk, entered Teling&na, and ‘ali Barid Shah and his brother heard of the fall of 
Kohir, they were greatly alarmed, and retreated rapidly from Telingina towards Bijépdr, aul” 
took refuge in the dominions of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. Jamshid Quzb-ul-Mulk then came to 
pay his respects to the king, and to thank him for the help which he had given, and the 
king bestowed on him # royal robe, an umbrella and dfidbgtr, and honoured him with the title 
of Qutb Shah. Some | istorians say that, although the king offered Jamehid Qutb-ul-Mulk 
an umbrella and aftdbgir, ber refused to receive them, saying that all the amtra of the 
akan had sssumed umbrellas and 4ftébgfrs and that it behoved him to serve the king 
faithfully asasoldier, He alsosaidthat he was the loyal slave of the king and would carry out 
any orders that were given to him, or attack any enemy against whom he was sent, and 
hoped that he should be able to perform his duties to the king’s satisfaction. = 






Khan Lari against Jaroshid Quib Shih, who was utterly detested and driven back ® Golvonds. 
10 Kobir, famous for ite mangoes, is about twenty-five miles south by east of Bidar. 
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Although ‘Alt Barld Shah had sought refuge with Ibrahim ‘Adil ‘Shah, he expressed 
‘repentance. for his ill-advised action, and by fair words and submissive messages attempted 
to excuse himself to Burhan Nizim Shah. Hesentaletter, couched in humble terms, to 
Shih Tébir, expressing his contrition. 

When Jamshid Qu¢b Shah waited on the king before Kohir and received special honour, 
Burhin Nizam Shah took counsel with Dary& ‘Imid Shah and Jamshid Qutb Shah 
regarding the recapture of SholApir, and then marched, accompaniac by them, towards 
SholApdr. | 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah became aware of Burh4n's deaign and realized that he could 
not hope to confront him successfully in the field, he and ‘Alf Barid Shh marched to Parenda 
and besieged it, and when Burhan Nig&m Shah heard of this, he abandoned the siege of 
Sholépir and marched to meet Ibrahim ‘Adil Shab, encamping at the village of RhAssp art. 
Tbréhint' Adil Shih likewise left Parends and marched on Khdggpirl to meet Burhan Nisim 
Shah, and at that placea battle was fought, The opposing forces were drawn up in the morn- 
ing and the battle raged till sunset, when victory wasdeclared for Burhan Niskm Shah, and 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and his army fled from the field, leaving all their camp equipage and 
Tbrahim's insignia of royalty in the hands of the victors, who plundered them. 

__ Jamshid Qutb Shh, who had been nursing his wrath against “Alt Rarid Shih. now 
seized his opportunity and pursued the army of Bidar. ‘Ali Barid Shah, in his fear of 
Jamshid, fled precipitately, leaving his umbrella and dfidbgir and all his insignia of royalty 
inthe hands of Jamshid Qutb Shab. , 

After the armies of Thrahtm ‘Adil Shah and ‘Alf Barid Shah had been tous defeated, 
Jamshid Quth Shih received leave to depart, and returned to Telingins, and Darv& ‘ImAd 

(To be continued). 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN CASTE-SYSTEM. 
Br HERMANN OLDENBERG. __ 
(Pranslated by H. C. Chakladar, M.A. ; Calcutta.) 





secular dominion. In the third position ia the masa of the non-aristocratic Aryans. 
outside the Aryan community, the non-Aryan plebeians and slaves; finally, further 
outside, the wild or half-wild tribes untouched by civilisation. Evidently there are 
admixtures of these elements ; there is nothing to disprove that those great categories are 
perceived and recognised as fundamentally governing the social life and demonstrating their 
power at every atep. Shall we find it necessary now to speak here only of “ classes ” ) 
avoid the word “caste?” But it is just this fixedness, I might say animal fixedness, of 
character based upon birth and hardly surmountable by human endeavour, that is usually 
denoted by the word “caste.” When Gramavas came into being, they formed only 5 
class and not a caste ; the class of the Brahmans, a social Tganisation he ¢ > st 











18 Cf, the remarks of Ibbeteon in hia excellent description of he castes in the Panjab. Report 
on the Oonsus of the Panjad, 1881, Vol. 1, 173, 174, | 
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carry on otherthans priestly profession ; he might become « cultivator, a butcher or a thief: 
then he was perhaps treated with contempt, but he remained a Brihman.'’ Under these 
great caste-divisions stood the organisation of the gens and of families, but no castes in 
the sense of the castes of modern India. 

I believe that we may point out a number of other considerations, that will fully streng- 
then and add to the importance, of what has been enunciated above. 

,' It is not the theory which can account for the facts ; it is the facts that help us to 
see the theory in its true light,” saya Senart. Now, however, the theory is separated 
from the facts which are said to ¢lucidate them, by thousands of years : ia it necessary to 
say in such a case what ee These dangers must 
impose upon the investigator the categorical duty of not taking s leap from antiquity 
to modern times; withoub first of all devoting the most careful attention to the series of 
positive facta nearer that remote period of antiquity—facts which in reality have the first 
claim to be taken into account, if itisintended to explain the theory in the light of the facts. 

Echave-clenly, sarerbedebore (p; 208) Sher to as the information given in Pali 
literature and, in particular, in the Jdfakas, that “ great theeau cde Bowie ee both 
in rempoct of atate-lore ‘and private life’ (Biihler) seems to deserve, in connection with 
the problems before us, a consideration that they have not received from Senart, We 
endeavour, with the assistance of the excellent work of Fick, to formulate some of the 

At the head may be placed the statements in the canonical Pali text with the help of 
which it will be possible to discuss whether they also on their side are not to be taken into 
account as facta coming within the scope of the theories. I believe, indeed, that they are 
clearly enough marked by a close correspondence with actual life, and that whatever 
theory may underlie the social pictures in. the Pali texts, it is so far independent, at 
least, of the Brahmanical theory, that we shall be entitled throughout to make use of 

In connection with the prohibition of mutual insults (Suttavibhaigsa, Pacittiya IT, 2; 
Vinays Pitaka, Vol. IV, p. 6 /f.), it is related how one may insult andther by giving him a 
low, or, in an ironical manner, s high designation. This may be done jaliyd, gottena 
kammena, sippena and in other ways ; and here are specified the principal cases of higher and 
lower jali, &e. The lower jdtis are enumerated as Chanddlajdti, Venajdi, Nesddajati, 
Rathakdrajati, Pukkusajdti, and the higher ones as Khattiyajdti and Brdhmanaja. No 
indication is given that any other case of jdt might be looked upon as low or high ; 
the respective possibilities are manifestly looked upon as exhausted, but, of course, the 
existence of middle jdliyo, that lie between the high and the low cannot be denied. 
Of gotta, there are named several well-known Brihmanical gotfas, some as low (e.g., the 
Bhiradvijagottam ; the horrible Brahman Jdjaka in the Vessantara story is, for example, 


1 Sanart (123 ff.) says: Tae Febhewan caste. pansuce ite destiny under ur. ayes: “Under what 
conditions t Not at all as a. veritable caste, as we have scen, but ss an agglomeration of innumemble 
castes.” And of the Kshatriya and the Vaidyo-(he says) : “Hare again we can seo nothing but some 
generic names, very vast cadre intended ox -ige within itself, to conceal, a division into fractions, 
really infinite,” Of this “infinite division into fractions" at losst the beginnings may haye already 
existed in reality in the early times. But the respective fractions were neither called castes, nor were 
they castes. What there was, was s fast increasing bresk up of the occupations into fragments. 
This, however, did not hinder . the grest old osstes (varea, jaa) from continuing to live in the Indias 
conseiousness as expressive of # natural division of the individuals. 
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a Bharadvaija ; cf. Jit, Val Vip. 682}—and others nigh (0 the tego to which 
Buddha hlemaed). Low Kamma : Kotthakakammam, Pupphachhad 
ippam, Nahépitasippam. High sippa: stay egaesnpe 
With agua tas tin, oeiac oudielauanit: hesterbe etieaataoe inden eo neer 
mentioned above as high or low, we have to take into consideration what may, tesu tesu 
A thn Aa Mlle 








referred to. One is BeAhmaga or:Kabatriyn by-virtaoscl his $6th:ce one belongs spcheitn 
j4ti to the despioedl people, i Sk a PSNR TF 
: : | ain panakiseineatpaniutieas 
iteelf with a particular jdti, corresponds to what is otherwise known (sce above, p. 277-19, 
Vena (Vaina) aleo standsin a line with the Rathakdre in the- Dharma literature!*— not, of 
course, 80 far as is known to me, in the ritual literature of the Veda. However, apart from | 





kamma.2® As regards the narrow divisions inside the j4li. of the Brahmana, &o,, wiih: 
are mentioned are not the small, perhaps local, castes in the Senartian sense, but the 
ancient gotras. 

Now what this passage of the Suttavibhanga expresses in a theoretical form, appears 
to meto be confirmed by other data in the Pali text;so far as I am in & position to see 

the data of the Jatakas so carefully worked out by Fick. 
re che rise as j4s, they aro either Brahmans or Khattiyas or Chayda- 
SSS ily Ve Mn we do. nob/find that immense variety of jatie which is peouliar to the 
caste system at the fresent day. Often we read ** that there were four kinds of assemblies: 
sssomblics of Khattiyas, Brihmanas, Gahapatis, Samapas—i.e.,of the three ancient higher 
castes*? and beside them, those of the new. class of ascetics freed from: the: bonds’ of caste. 
Similarly it is often said** that there were four kulas.: OH RTE i Sh 
iin illite aeons Kulas™ were distingui 











18 Of, Fick, p- 200 sbout Bathabare and Vena, 





= By., Mi , tt Ria ea 
= Wo shal come back tothe meting ofthe ecm. gahapa 


a Bg. 
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Kula of the Khatiya, of the Briimana, and of the Gahapati.** Everywhero it is 
patent that in the period of the Pali text the old framework did in no way cease 
to govern the actual life, and to represent its condition adequately. Where the Jataks 
stories turn upon questions of cleanness and defilement, the reference is to the old 
| categories such as Khatliya, Brakmana (Udichchabrdhmana) and Chanddla.™’ “© A breaking 
up of the Brahman caste into several sub-castes,” saya Fick pertinently (p. 125° 
A. 1), “ coalition of thoze expelled from caste into new castes, aa it exists in modern 
India, is, I believe, not met with in the older Buddhistic period, because nowhere inthe 
Pali text do we find a trace of it."' There is no reason ‘to suppose that we have to think of 
@ narrow caste-like union of a local nature inside the Brahman caste, when the expression 
Udichchabrdhmana is used 24; the word itself signifies nothing mors than this, that the 
So far as the castes Khattiya, Vessa and Sudda are specially concerned, I believe that 
Fick (pp. 55, 163, 202) ia far too sceptical with reference to their real significance during 
the period of which the PAli texta furnish an account.?* When it is admitted that the 
as being pervaded all of them by the mystic potency of the Brahman, I cannot sec 
why, just in the same way. and answering to exactly similiar modes of expression in 
the texts, it should not be held that families like those of the Sakyas, Lichchhavis, &., 
all of whom felt in themselves the potency of the Kshatra nobility, all of whom said “ Mayam 
“pi Khattiyd,®° are to be reckoned ag belonging to a single caste of the Khattiyas — a singlo 
easte of which the members, when they said -toeach other “ Iam a Khattiya,” “ I too am 
s Khattiya,”2! knew and acknowledged each other aa persons of the same kind and nature. 
There might indeed be some hesitation about the real existence of a caste of Vessas in 
the Buddhist period. Turns of expression like those, so abundant in the Brahmana texts, 
speaking about the relation of the Kshatriya and the Vairya as the oppressor and the oppressed, 
are not to be found in the Pali texta. Again, it could hardly, at least not often, happen 
that any person who appears in a story as engaged in trace, should be designated as a Vessa, 
because the denomination Brihmana actually appears in numberless cases. It is not there- 
fore to be wrongly supposed that here there is a positive withdrawal from our former position. 
The causes of this apparent anomaly are, methinks, clearas day. In the Rigvedio 
age the Vaisyas formed a union, which, however comp shensive it might be, was, none the 
less, a real, tangible union ; not union of Aryans raised above the general level, through 
spiritual or temporal nobility, by virtue of the inherent potency of the Brahma or Kehatra, 
but a union, we might say, of the Aryan peasants carrying on agriculture and cattle-breeding. 
In the Buddhist period; the advance of civilisation had dissolved the ancient union. Big 
ge Fick (p. 22,4) deduces wrongly from such passages, that Aula thoro significs “onste.” It 
everywhere. signifie family," and those passages show that the generic notion of the family is split up 
into specific ideas like Brihman family and 9o forth, | . , | 
o? Fick, 26 ff, Cf. Tat; Vol. VI, p. 422 s cvaripo pi ndma khattiyo chaxgdliys saddhi™ dea" kappen. 


& Bahler, in Jolly ZDMG@., 50, 515. Of. Fick, 138 Jf. | | 
® C/. about the réle of the Fai#ya and the Sddra in Sanskrit hterature, the analogous conceptions 
of Growse in Schiagintweit ZDMU., 33, 504, and L. von Schroeder, Jndiena Litterotur und Kuliur, 414. 


20 ‘Mahiparinibbins Sutts, p. 68/f. | 
Blan tha: | 96. ‘The Buddhistic materials should n0% be forgotten, if one wishes 
| un by Senart (p. 24} —of course in relation to the litersture of the Sanskrit 
ae appreciste the theory set up by a ee hardly their name iteelf bas survived mw suwe Waces ; 
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towns now formed the centre of life. In the towns or before the doors of the towns lay the 
great, perhaps the greatest, part of the scenes of the transactions that the Buddhist texts 
relate. In these cities there had grown up a rich and highly respectable merchant class.** 
They were the residences ofa highly progressive artisan class ramifying into many 
branches, and it may be considered as probable that the force of circumstances had driven 
masses of persons of Aryan descent into the arts and crafts, which at one time probably were 
as # rule the occupations of the Sddras.23 Under such conditions, matiy of the 
categories that had governed: life in ancient times must have faded under the altered 
circumstances of thenew age.24 Itis naturalthat where pretensions of spiritual or temporal 
nobility came into play, as among the Brihmavas and Kshatriyas, the ancient ways of 
viewing things held out with o tenacity different from that in the sphere of burgher life. In 
thissphere, however, guilds or corporations of merchants and artisans—just as in mediaval 
' Europe they scquired a great importance in connection with the flourishing of city, 
life, similarly also in Indis,—stepped into the foreground as adequately representing the 
actual situation and its living interests, pushing into the background such concepts aa those 
of the Vaisya or the Sddra.34 Moreover, we are entitled to maintain that although these 
last mentioned concepts had been pushed into the background in comparison with the others, 
Se ae nee Nene: A. deepen: 99.08 ecient, Sie Gynt 

signated a tradesman, but the distinction that the people made between 

the Fessakulan and the Suddakvla, sillettidedthagh ts view that on that account, the 

hehe not loat sight of, that a particular merchant was a Vessa or that an artisan was 

possibly a Sudda, % And the important réle that the Gahapafi plays in the “Pali text 

justifies the conclusion that here it represents a still living thing rather than a mere 

decayed reminiscence of an institution nearing extinction : I believe, im fact, that we may 
take the Gahapatikula of the Pili text as a synonym for Vessakula.2 











42: T may 60 express myself, without the fear of being misunderstood, that I deny that there were 
any merchants in the Bigvedio times. : 
 Thig was not considered as normal in the Buddhistio times; «touch of inferiority was always 
attached to the handicrafts. C/. the <bive qomied tp, 80S powers of the Suttavibbangs as also the 
observations of the Majjhima NikAya (Vol. I, p. 85, ed. Trenckner) about the sippatihdnas which wore 
suitable for the Aulaputta, In this connection we may take into consideration what the Dees brihmann.- 
jitaka says (seo Fick. 142) about the Brihmanas who followed agiiculture and trade, tended goata and 
sheep ; they resemble the Ambattha and Versa; for the Veasa, even then agriculture, cattle-breeding and 
trade, and not the handicrafts, were characteriatio occupations (yet of the modern Banya (merchant) 
esys Ibbgon. op. cf., p. 201: ho is generally admitted to be of pure Vaiiya descent ' ")} It may be 
observed aa singular that tho Kumbhakdra appearing in Jat, I, p. 80 bears the gotta ‘name Bhapsova 

4 This is explained very clearly in certain interesting verses of the BhoridattajAtaka, Jit, Vol. VI, 
p. 208, voraea 151, 153. 

% Moreover, a9 regarde the spiritual] class, we may, I think, compare this, at least distantly, with 
the fact that by the side of, partly perhaps in preference to, the spiritual class of the old style—if I may 
use this oxprossion—the Brihman caste which was falling off from -ite old character, the spiritual class 
of the new style, corresponding to the ideas of the new age, that is, the sects of the Bramapas stepped up 
to the foreground. 

14 T hore refer in passing to the Fes tore dar ey fbespameceeatundnaediies VI, p. 485. Of. also, 
p- 418, verse 1477, as also p. 142, verse 636 : les 4 pubkusakulesy 04 veseeu wd. 

37 The frequent mention side by aide of the three ontegories of khatfiya, khatfiya, brdhmaya and gahapati shows 
same kind, The conspicuous and respectable position, on the other hand, that is assigned to ‘the 
Gahapatia (Fick. 164), seems to prechude the idea that suddas were included among them. I cannot admit 
e modo of expression like the Jitaka passage (II, 241) cited by Fick (op. cit), as sufficiently adequate fcr 
the purposes of establishing difference between vessa and gakapati. This holds good also of Jat, I, 182, 
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In the observations made above wo have already touched dob vibe gumestnbante 
‘Pali text bearing on the concept Sudda. Here also Fick (p. 202) denies the real existance 
of acaste, And certainly it is correct that endlesaly heterogeneous elements were comprised 
together under that designation, about which the only definite thing was that it denoted 
the position of these individuals below the three higher castes, and that people had no 
interest.in having a clear comprehension of its proper positive character and no enquiry 
was made in that direction. However, I would not like to express it as my opinion that 
the concept Sudda appertained to mere theoretical discussions. No matter what exactly 
those designated as Sudda were, to the living consciousness’ of the generality of people 
ad it is reflected in the Pali text, the Suddes appear, I think, to have been a category of 
men who were homogeneous at least when looked at from a particular point of view and 
were united among themselves by this common feature. The Ambafthasutta (Digha 
Nikays) compares the Brahman who mechanically repeats the hymns of the ancient Rishia, 
to # Suddo vd Suddaddso v4, to a man who atations himself at the place from which a king 
has spoken, who talks in the same words and then fancies himself to be « king; a clear 
proof, I think, that the concept Sudda had its existence not merely in the theoretical 
framework of society, but that the Sudda had not vanished out of the daily life, and that 
people were accustomed to say,, 50 and so is a Sudda.’*" 

If we are not yet entitled to contest that the concepts Vaisya and Sédra_ had parted 
with an .essential part of their ancient significance in the Buddhist age, even then Pali 
literature enables us, I think, an occasional glimpse of the newly-forming organisations 
which drove them out and installed themselves in .their place. 1 think that here we see 
before us a bit of the previous history of the modern system of caste, inasmuch as we 
meet with organisations that were predestined later to become castes, at a stage which 
evidently preceded that development. 

A passage in the formulary of confession of "the Buddhist order of nuns — as given in 

one of the oldest texts of the Pali literature — enumerates the courts, especially the corporate 
assemblies, which possessed a sort of magisterial dignity. The veil of the nun should 
not be bestowed upon a Chort, without the authorisation of the respective court ; it saya, 
anapaloketoa rdjénam vd samgham vd ganam wi piyam pd senim vd."9 ~The old commentary! 
observes here: rajd ndma, gattha rdjd anusdeatt rijd apaloketabbo, samgho ndma 
bhikkhunisamgho vuccati, bhikkhuntsamgho apaloketa bo. Gano ndma (then in the same way piigo 
ndma, aeni nama), yattha. gano (pilgo, sei) apalokabbo It will be seen that in this 
enumeration there is no mention of caste-associations sil Here propably:y we meet with 

















ke, 165): whon it is Dk cc dick Gap aba la bona vk pipes to Bribmena and iaauepaite wel 


(ik 185): wen the Jdnapadas, it does not manifestly follow that the negamer and the jdnapadas stood on 


the same level as the gahopatis. 

Ja CH course, not to the critical consciousness as it prevailed in the Buddhist monastio order 
jtsell, which maintained tho cssential equality of all men (cf. say, the Asscidyanasutia) — which 
‘eonsciousness, moreover, Waa waa sotnetimes much wanting in consistency, as when the proposition was started 
thai « Buddha could be bora only in Brahman or Kshatriya family. 

Here I refer also to the parable of the man who then hit by an arrow, instead of getting himself 
attended to by the physician, enquires first of all, who it is that has hit him, whether a Khatiiya or 

Bréhman, or o Veoso or 8 Sudda (Majjhima Nikdyo. Vol I, p. 420): in my opinion, a satisisctory 
avidenoe that people in their daily life had not cessed to mind whether # person was a Vesa ors Sudda, 

(0 Bhikkbun! Patimokkha, Seighidisess 2. Vinayo Pisake, Vol. TV, p. 226. 

41 Bee Finaya Pifeks, Vol I, p. XX Jf. 
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associations, namely the senis‘* in which, to all appearance, the tendency to develop into 
castes in the modern sense, was inherent. Tradition.!) defines éremi as an association of 
people of the same or of different jdtis, who carried on the same trade. Thus the legal 
literature enumerates by way of examples, érenis of horse-dealers, betel-sellers, weavers and 
cave temples of Nasik Junnar, &c., where we find a dhafifii<aseni, a tilapia rend and go 
on (see Archeological Survey of Western India, IV, pp. 94, 96/7, 102,104). Also an ins scription 
of Gwalior (Samvat 933) mentions a ereni of oil-preasers (iailika), as also one of gardeners 
(mdlika)*>; this last one appears also in an inscription. of Samvat 1343 coming from 
Somanitha in Sorath, 4¢ andsoon. The Epic leaves no doubt that éresi acquired an important 
political significance.47 We learn from the legal literature that the érenis had their own 
ordinances and a certain jurisdiction.‘* ‘Their presidents or elders are mentioned in the 
Jitakeas or in other places." It is said of everyone who calls together an assembly of the 
people, sabbd seniyo sannipdieted.6° It is, however, quite clear that for the time of which 
the Jatakas furnish a picture, the conception of caste has to be excluded from the seni. Sen 
is neither vane nor jdti; the professions in which the corporation of seni is found to exist, 
fall, aa the Suttabibhaiga has shown ug, under the category of Sippam, perhaps also that 
of Kammam, never under that of Jdfé. On the other hand, however, it is no leas clear 
that there are occasions when the senis approach the nature of caste. The hereditary 
character of the professions is, of course, not an inviolable law,>! although in fact it isa very 
important rule.6* There can be no doubt that the heterogeneous character, the greater 
or lesser degree of defilement which was associated with particular vocations according 
to the nature of the work, produced an aloofness mixed with contempt among the 
‘members, nay, a split among themselves; the frequent local isolation of particular 
professions in fixed streets or special villages *? — perhaps wholly, or in part, in consequence 
of that defilement-—- must have contributed to the erection of barriers between them. 
Now, if from ancient times onwards, the thought and life of the nation, accustomed, 
to the conception of caste ss a natural differentiation by birth, was connected 
—though not indissolubly and not without exceptions — with difference of oceupatiob 
with such restrictions as were produced by the fear of defilement by intercourse with 
persons of lower birth: was it not then perfectly natural that out of these guilds 
or corporations, there should grow up organisations more and more like the castes, 
and ultimately the castes themselves.*4 We learn of guilds of the Mélikas from a 


















43 Pdya seema not to have been taken into account here: according to the definition quoted by Jolly 
£DMG, 50, 618, n. 2 from the Viramitrodaya, the ptiga is » corporation bhinnagdtindm bMnnae rittind 
thasthdnardand™ grdmanagarddiahtndndm, In the Finaya Pifala may be compared perhaps Chulla. 
veges, VIII, 4, 1; Nissaggiva 30, 1; Pachittiya 33, 6,2; 82, 1; Bhikkhunt-Nissaggiya 8, 1 ; ¢. also Foy, 


Kimigliche Gewalt, p, 15, o. 1. 

43 See Jolly, op. cit-“p, 518. 44 Jolly, Recht tnd Situ, 136, 

48 Epigraphia Info, Vol. I, p. 160. Cy. the guild of the mdididra of whom jetthako la mentioned in 
Jka, IIT, p. 405. ; 

#8 Ep. Ind., I, 285. a? Hopkins, Ruling Caste, sl #7. 

@ Fick, 172; Jolly, Recht und Site, 136; Foy, Kamigliche Gewalt, 14, 

‘* Fick, 182, © Dhammap. Affh., p, 239, 


tl One is here reminded of the parents who pondered upon the question whether they should make 
their son learn lekhd, ganand or rapa, Mahdvagga, I, 49 

#2 Fick, 179. Fick, 180 #7. 

ci An instructive example how, in thaatmosphere of ‘India, organisations of a quite difforent nature | 
readily develop the teadency of resembling organisms of the form of caste, is afforaad by the fact that .¢ 
the present day there exists no connubium, or at least, no commensality between the Brihmans of the 
variots Vedic schools, such as the Rigvedis, Madhyandins, Apastambe, eto., Jolly ZDMG, 60,515, Senari, 
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Jiétaka and also from inscriptions; at the present day there is a caste of the Mdli.55 This 
transition from one stage of development to another becomes specially clear, if it be 
observed that what in one place is a guild, corresponds in anotherto acaste.** So I think 
there can beno doubt left —and here! find myself fully in agreement with Fick,*7 who has 
anticipated me in arriving at this conclusion, viz. that the guilds which the Pali literature 
shows us to have been in such « flourishing condition, are the predecessors, in a very 
essential part, of the present day castes ; and inas much as we see before us the previous 
stage of the modern castes in the Buddhist literature, therefore we are again convinced that 
there is no justification for transferring these modern castes themeelves back to the 
period of the texts referred to. 

Though in the course of these observations I have allowed myself to be induced, by the 
original materials discussed, to cast an occasional glimpse at the origin of modern castes, at 
least from a particular point of view, yet it will not be possible for me here to attempt 
a comprehensive treatment of the problem in question, which would evidently have to he 
approached from a good many different directions.** It would require a thorough investi- 
gation of sources, practically immeasurable in their dimensions, to enable us to bridge 
over the wide gulf between antiquity and modern times, so far aa it is possible for it to be 
bridged over. 

Senart attributes the blame ef the errors which he thinks he has discovered in the 
traditional conception of ancient Indian caste, to the credulity of the philological school 
who have been carried away, without question or opposition, by the Brahmanical theory, 
and it has tended to shroud an unprejudiced vision of the real stete of things. I am the 
last person to pronounce the picture of antiquity which has been built up by the philologiats 
working in their studies from the ancient texte alore, to be the best and the only possible 
picture that research may succeed in drawing. But it would be a matter of immense 
views of the philologists should be made too much of, and so discredit the philological method 
when rightly understood, imposes upon those who follow it no blind credulity with regard 
to the sources; nor does it in any Way prevent them from observing the living present and 
thus sharpening their insight for o better comprehension of these sources and of those 














eountries which Senart himself has appealed to, then it will be seen that this analogy, far from making 
that limitation to the purely Ee es Brief Visto of the Oa $33. 


mo” Ge 1964 Tf any importance be attached to the analogy with the guilds of the Middle Ages of western 


pep inerinre Attention may be drawn to the fact that (aceording to L. von Schroeder, Indiens 
Literatur wend Kultur, 425) that Sonnerst did confound the castes directly with the guilds 

st Pp. 179, 183, 214 7. were | 

oo ig the castes of the Sreyi charecter, evidently the "ethnic castes (Fiek, 305) might a6 the 


eame time be subjected to « specially exhaustive investigation. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 

Eew Onpexenp Ispiacn Toossensrvr (Gori- worthy of being represented before a royal audience, 
LAKELICAWDAIKA). Tekst met inleiding door W.| ‘The Sdtradhira in his reply does not say anything 
Caland, Amsterdam, Johannes Mueller, 1917,| ebout any previous literary compositions of the | 
4, 158 pp. 8°= Verhandelingen der Koninklijke| author, and the moat probable inference in that 
Akademie van Wetenschsppen te Amsterdam. | the GopdlakelicandrikA was his earliest, and per- 
Afdesling Lotterkunde. Nieuwe Reeks Deel hanes his only work. 

AVIIT No. 3. The play was intended to be acted in the pre- 

The Gopilakelicandrika is a Sanskrit play, which | ence of some king, before a nrpamanidala (p. 45), 
has been discovered by Dr. Caland among the} The name of the king is not, howover, mentioned. 
manuscripts collected by the late Profsasor Kern| We are further informed that the spectator: were 
and deposited in Leiden. Other manuscripta| et ordinary courtiers (sadhdrarnardjasamdja, 
of the work are not known to exist. The text ia] p- 44), but devotesa of K (Adribhaktavaryd4, 
ite | ibidem). From these and other indications the 
complete, cannct always be read with cortainty.) editor rightly infers that the Gopilakelicandcika 
In such circumstances, it is not possible to judge | ¥"8 prepared for representation on the occasion 
with confidence about every detail, hut the main | of the rilasyAtri, the autumnal festival in honous 
featurea are clear enough, and aa the work itseif| of Krepa. It is not, however, a popular play, and 

, |] it is expressly stated that, out of consideration for 
the high-class audience, it has been written only 































an edmirable way. Nobody would expect any- 
We may disagres with him and even try to cor- 
rect him in minor points, On the whole however | p& 
every sound eritic will acknowledge that he has 
Moreover he has added to the usefulness of his 
work by profizing « valuable introduction, in which 
various problems which this now work raises, 

The author of the play was a worshippor of |, 
Kreps, carrying the not uncommon name Rama. | « 
knoe. His father the Brahmin Devajiti hailed 
from Gujarat and was » follower of Raminuja, |; 
The play méntions the Hanumanniitske and con- 
teins a reference to the Bhigavata Purina, | 
Tt'ia therefore possible to state with confidence | p 
that Ramakreos cannot be older than the 12th 
century. On the other hand, we have nothing to | 
show how much later he should be placed, The 
only terminus ante quem is offered by tho date 
of the manuscript, which, sccording to the editor, | tl 
is about two hundred years old. 

The suthor is not known from other sources, 
and no other work of his haa been preserved. Hoe 
gives no additional information about himself 
in the prastAvand. Here the ‘nati aske the adtra. | 
chara if Ramakrena hail from the lineage of Dan. 
diol, Bhavabhiti or Bharavi, since his work is 


similar state of things is also found in Bhiiea’s 
used, and, as mentioned by the editor, in the 
The contents are in, agreement with the ooca- 
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sources from which the classical Indian drama haa 
sprung. This opinion cannot any longer be upheld, 


since Professor Liders, in hia masterly study on 


in the Mahabhigya, on which this opinion was 
based, has been thoroughly misunderstood and 
doea not refer to real dramatical porformances but 
to recitations of epical poems accompanied by 
shadow pictures or some sort of dumb play, 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt thay 
dramatical proceasiona and performances of some 
sort at an early date played a prominent rdéle in 
the worship of Krana. = 


At the present day euch performances are quite | 


common, Much useful information about’ them 
has been brought together in William Ridgeway's 


dances of non-European races: Cambridge 1015. 
We here learn, among other things, that Brahman 
actors of the Vallabhdcdrya sect in Mathurd, tho 
so-called Rasdhiris, earn their livelihood by giving 
dramatic performances of Eyqna’s exploita, and 
that they slao goto Gujarat and perform such 
episodes there. The language used ia Braj. 

The performances of the Rasdharis aro also men: 


edition, 
however, gives & quotation which is of especial 
interest. We learn thet tho real actors ore child- 
reo, who do not, however, speak the dialogue, but 
only actin a dumb show, while one of the Ras. 
dhfiris ia declaiming in set recitation. 


Thore can be no doubt about the character of 


the performances of these Risdharis. We have to 
do with a popular drama, and we may enfely add 


that such plays have their roota in a distant past. 


Just the same is tho caso with the old YAtris of 
Bengal. These have been described? as “a sort of 
in songs." “Tho master-singer la generally: ox- 
pert in the theological lore of the Vaienavas. He 
comes frequently into the midst of the performers 
and interprets their love sa oon love, making 
a little commentary aside.” “ When the singers 
hed sung this song, the master-ainger would 
approech and draw the attention of the audience 
to the description.” 

Tho réle here played by the master-singer 
recalls the similar state of things in tha eo-called 

“ Bhava or popular drama of Gujarat, which seems | 
to be the lineal descendant of an ancient pri 





congists of monc ier 





mitive drama. The Bhavai ia usually performed 


in open spaces in streeta and such other public 


places as court-yards of temples and the like. No 
stage ia required, no scenery, only # poor curtain, 
occasionally held by two nen at each end. It 
6 and dialoguea supported 
by the chorus reciting songs referring to the inei- 
dents represented, in singing which the actora ales 
join.” i 

In both cases we notice that the dramatic per- 





the manager or by the chorus, « state of things 
wkich ia quite familiar to most of wa from the 


present day stage of the juggler, the clown or the 

iaffoon. It ia a characteristic feature of the low- 
class popular stage and is certainly an inheritance 
from the oldest times, 

It would be easy to show that such popular per- 
formances in modern India show many. traces 
of the influence of the classical Indian drama, No- 
body would, however, now-a-days think of eon- 
sidering them asa modern development derived 





| from the classical stag: On the trary, they - 


take ut back to « primitive theatre which waa in 


Honed by G in his book on MathurA (s*cond! ita turn one of the chief sources from which the 
. rowse | 


pp. 75ff.). I regret not to be able to con- | 


classical theatre has sprung. The case is exactly 
analogous to what wo observe with regard to the 
modem Indo-Aryan vernaculara in their relation 
to Sanskrit. They have assimilated numerous 
elements of the classical language of high literature, 
but they are not the daughters of Sanskrit. They 
are derived from those old forms of apeech which 
are the source of Sanskrit as well; they aro nieces 
and not daughters of the literary language of the 

The popular representations of the present 
day accordingly point to the existence of an ancient 
popular theatre. And it is possible to prove that 
the Krena legend played a prominent rile in 


the repertoire of this theatre at a very early date. 


‘That is shown hy the existence of a Krena play 
amongst the dramas commonly ascribed to Fhilsa. 

T am aware of the fact that Professor Barnett, 4 
has tried to show that theee plays can hardly be 


ascribed to BhAes. He basea his conclusions on 


the alleged fact that the Mattavildea, a prahassna 


cof the Pallava King Mahendravikramaverman 


(a. D. 620)'" shows exactly the sane features as 
tho playa attributed to Bhiza, except that the 
author ia named in the prelude: it opens with the 
stage direction, “after the nindf the stage-manager 


3." Dinea Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 1911, pp. 724 9. 


3. See Ridgeway, pp. 100 ff, after D. BR. Bhandarkar. 
é, JRAG., 1019, pp. 2337; Bulletin of the School af Oriental Studéae, London Inatitution, Vol I, 


Part ITI, pp. 35 jf. 
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verse; the prelude is styled athipand; and there | 


are several traces of likenees in style. As Mahen- 


and Kalidisa probably was about a hundred years 
eeruer, these features in the plays of “ HhAsa" are 
therefore no evidence for o date earlier than that 
of Kaliddas ; and we ere fully justified in holding 
that both the Mattavilisa and the plays of “‘Bhasa” 
are products of south-eastern school of drama 
that had not accepted the rules of technique 


which later became universal (probably through 


the increasing influence of KAlid&sa and his school), 
aod that the works of ‘" Bhisa " are really anony- 
mous products of some humble poct of the seventh 
century, Who did not introduce his name into hia 
preludes because it carried no weight. Hence it 
is perhaps not unreasonable to conjecture that the 
king Kajasimha mentioned in the final verses of 
the playg of “ Bhisa" is the Pandya Tér-Maran 
RAjasipha I (ca. a.p, 675)." 

These arguments have failed toconvince me. Wo 
know from the prose portion of the Sahitvadarpana 
VI, 25 that there was no consensus of opinion about 
what should bo understood under the term nandé. 
One author (kagcid) was of opinion that it should 
be applied to the introductory stanza with 
which most Indian dramas open. Others, and 
appearentlh the majority, held that the nmindt did 


not form part of the actual play but belonged to 


author of the individual play. We ore further 


informed that old manusgoripte of the Vikramor. 


vasi arranged the opening of the drama in the 
sameway og in “* Bhisa’s" plays. I understand 
the passage so that the Vikramorvadl is only given 


saan instance of this practice of old manuscripts, 


And we know from the critiral apparatus to Hille. 
brandt's edition of the Mudririkgasa that one of 
the very best manuscripts of Viddkhadatta’s drama 


dhirA before the introductory verse. It is not 
improbable that the usual opening of most San- 
sirt plays is frequently due to a remodelling under 


the influence of the opinion of the theoretician, 
mentioned in the Sahityadarpana as koéid, and | ir 
that the manuscripts of “ Bhim’s” playa, of the | 


Maitavilisa and one of the Mudririkgasa manu- 
menanet peered the olderarrangement which 





wus once also found in manuscripts of the Vikram- 
orvasl. It is impossible to bese any conclusions 
on such « state of things, the loss so because even 

“ Bhisa" is not quite consistent in this rrepect, 
no mention whatever of the nindf being met with 
in the Madhyamavy fyoga. 

Noram I able to attach any importance to the 
ute of the term sthépand instead of prastdrand in 
the Mattavilisa ond in “ Bhisa'’s “ plays. In 
the first place, “ Bhiea" is not consistent in 
his choice of this term. See ae eee ee 
of the PratijfiAyauganc ar 





| prastévand, which is also alluded to in Ditaghat- 
| Otkaca, is used. On the other hand, the term 


#thdpan occurs in Kulaéekharavarman’s Subhadri- 
dhansfijaya «nd Tapatisamvarana. No chro- 
nological inferences can’ be drawn from such a 
state of things. 

- With regard to the likeness of style, I can cer- 
tainly eee that thore ig some resemblance between 
the Mattavilisa and “ Bhisa's ' plays. And 
one might urge that the wnmatfaka-scene is of the 
same kind ns the third act of Pratijiiyaugandha- 
riyaua. But there are also many details in which 
“ Bhise " makes a de dedly older impression than 
Mabendravikramaverman, and 
may be the yesult of an imitation of “ Bhisa's " 
plays. The third act of the Pratijidyaugandhari- 
in great favour in Southern Indias 

The arguments in favour of Profoweor Barnstt's 
view are therefore, in my opinion, not con- 
clusive. On the other hand, the non-mentioning 
of the author's name in the opening of  Bhias's "' 
plays aod the fact, which Professor Bamett does 
not aeem to doubt, that the Cirudetta is the source 
of the first four acta of the Mpochrkriki® make 
it impossible to sasign so late a date to " Bhiisa's 
plays ss suggested by Professor Barnett, and 1 
am still of opinion that they are in fact the work 
At all events, we may safely ascribe the 
Balecarita to an early date and make wee of 1 





The Balacarite is « peculiar play, and it seema 


to be intimately connected with the popular stage, 


s,-_—9,~~-.. 


5 la my Indien Drama, patagraph 7] there is a misprint, the fifth act being mentioned instead of 
the third. Cy. the introduction to the PratimAni:ake, p. xl. When I wrote my Indian Drama, | did 


uot know the Mattavilisa. 


@ In paragraph 75 of my Indian Drama] have throagh an oversight stated that Dartin, Kavys- 
daria 2, 226 gates Rvctenes Angee fame ‘)ginifrom the Mrcchakatika. He does not, of coutss, 


mintion bis sources, 


= 
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The =i nachna = BoeD sai REE in his 
ddreain were pechaps represented in the pantomimic | 
way of the ancient nates, just as is perhaps the case 
with the Apabhraméa verses of the Urvaéi. The 





chief contents are the feats of Krspa during his 


slaying of Kaien. 
It is quite certain that these tales and legends 
must havo been. quite popular and woll-known 


when the Balecarita was written, and I havo little 
doubt that Bhésa has transplanted them from the/| 


popular stage to the higher play. 

The Kraga play did not, howover, get firm 
footing on the higher stage until much Inter, 
Bhiwa did not find successors before those days 
when the !ater development of Hinduiam and 
especially of the religion of Bhakti had eet in, 
and the Gopilakclicandrik& belongs to this later 
phase of the development. The popular xr 
other hand, is comparatively late. 

The GopilakelicandrikA is, as ‘has already been 
pAOPES written in Sanskrit, and it does not, accord 
ingly, belong to the popular stage. On the other 
hand, it difers in some important details from 
all other known Sanskrit plays. 

Tt ia called ao ndteake. It is not however o 


The division into acts is apparently incomplete 


mention of the beginning or end of any act. The 


end of the third and the beginning of the fourth 


act seem to be missing, Atthe end of what-the 
editor takes to be the fourth act, we only read if 


niskrdntit, whoroupon a pravedaka introduces the 
last, probably fifth act, at the end of which the 
gQtradhGra again makes his appearance and puts 
anend tothe performance with the formula alam 


many plays, declaring that it will not be possible 
to give a further representation of the jd of 
bAagara!, because mobod; could do #o satisfact- 


~orily. Then the sctors leave the stage, and finally 


oe bloasing and 6 stanza giving the name of the post 
are added, whereupon the colophon follows. 


‘The term prastjvand is not used in the same way 
ain other dramas. It acemato denote the open: 





— 
ing of Gis des oot, after the dialogue betwsen: ph 
vitradhira and the nati, and also the beginning 
ofthe third act. In this second place, the passage 
that follows, immediately after the words fata4 
prasideau? does not consist of dialogues or mono- 
logues, but contains a description of the persons 
present on the stage. A similar description should 
perhaps be supplied after the same words at the 
beginning of the first act. 

Then, however, the question presenta itself, who 
to the actual play of the actors. And ithe same 
question must beasked with reference to sevoral 
other passages, partly in proee, partly in veree, 


which do not contain any dialogue or monologue, 


but explain tha situation or describe the ottitude 


of the persons represented. Buch passages are of 


frequent occurrence and forma peculiar feature of 
| our play. 

In one place such a description is put into the 
mouth of # person called eicaka, and we noturaliv 
infer that he is the speaker of all euch narrative or 
descriptive passages. Dr. Caland refers na for the 
explanation of the word «#fcaka to Hemacandra 
Adhidhinacintimant 330, (cf. Yidavaprakdde, 
ed. Oppert, p. 141, L 136) and states that efeaka 


is there given as 4 synonym of eitradhdra. Strictly 


apeaking that is not however the cose. Hema- 


jcandra simply informs ue that the etieaka, the 


indicator" in dramatical terminology, carries 
the designation sifradhdra. That ia to say, that 
sieaka ia the wider, better known term, and it 
is perhaps allowable to infer that it belongs to the 
terminology of the popular theatre. In the classi- 
cal drama the adcaka, who ia there called agira- 
dhdra, does not “ indicate " or “ deseribe " in the 
same way as in the Gopdlakelicandrika. We shall 
have to ask ourselves if we find any indications 
that he does, or did, so in the popular play of the 
vulgar stage. In that case we should naturally 
infer that the GopdlakelicandrikA represents an 
attempt at applying peculiarities of the popular 
atage to the classica' drama. 

The editor is inclined to think so. He ably 
discusses the problems raised by the said peculiar. 
ity of our play, and suggests more than one expla- 
face to face with a feature of the popular stage. 
T shall gay « few words on theese suggestions, which 
Dr. Caland himself doce not think to be the 
solution of the difficulty. 

We migitt, he says, think of a chayA-nitaka, 


}a shadow-play, where the dialogue and everything 


else is spoken by the manager, orin certaincases by 
the sicaka. Against suchen explanation he rightly 
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urgea that the actora are sometimes said to enter {and Jainiam gradually came under the influence 
after pushing aside the curtain. _|of Brabmanieal thought. Spme of tho most pro. 
Another possibility which he mentions, ia that minent reformers of modern’ Hinduism wets Brah- 
the play was a reading drams, not destined for the | ™“"* “4d so forth. The Brahmins aro of course 
stage at all, but only meant to be recited or studied | ” 
in writing. Against this, huwoever, it is sufficient 
to refer the student to the introduction, where the | 
nati speaks of natandfya and of abhinayapra- 
which the play is-going to be represented. 
We are therefore apparently forced to look for | 
He compares the Kreya-piays at Mathuré de- 
scribed by Mr. Growse, which I have mentioned | 
I agree with him that we shall have to look in 
that direction, but I do not think that we have to “as 
do with a kind of dumb show, scoompanied by | 
So far aa I can ece the play is a new instance of 
the tendency which I think we can follow all through 
the history of the Indian drama, to draw on the 
rich treasure of popular performances for enlarg- 
ing the scope of the high-class drama. In o similar 
on wo can dver and over again observe how dra- 
village stage to the learned theatre, so that new 
dramatical types arose and gota firm footing. In 
this way the shadow-play has obtained its place 
in higher literature, and in this way wo must 
account for the numerous upardpaicas and secondary 
have always exercised a strong controlling influence | 
on development, but they are in their turn based | con | 
on the existing literature and had to be enlarged if Sanskrit should ever again bocome the language 
when mow dramatio types camo into existence. of the highest civilisation in India, there is’ no 
Bharota himself could do nothing mors than |doubt that this development will continue. We 
put together the old rules about the arts of the already possess an adaptation of Shakespeare in an 
stage and register and deseribo the various kinds | Indian Sanskrit play. We may some day Gnd 
of dramas existing at his time, even if they wero Indian plays in imitation of Goethe or Ibsen. But 
only represented by a single specimen; ad in the 
case of the Samavakire. And his succcssora| 
have followed in his footsteps. 
It is just the eame thing which we observe in 
culte are taised to the rank of Brahmanical religion. 






























literature. 


is @ now transplanting of the popular plays of 
the Kreps worshippers to the higher stage, and it 


to Rémakrgna’s play, We may some day find other 
plays of the same kind as the Gopilakelicandrika. 
It is, however, just as possible that jt representa @ 


original productions of the Indian moind, but also 
with ite goniua for assimilating new and loreign 
clement, and giving them o truly Indian stamp, 
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&. A, L. stands for the Supplement, Dictionary of the South Andaman Language, pp. 85—136. 
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AbG‘l-Mugafiar Sultan Abmad Babri Nisim 
Shih. See Albmad Nigim Shah, 








Adam, pirate, settler in Bourbon, deathof .. 61 
Adama, Robt., Chief at Calicut 142, 144 
Adventure Galicy, the, pirate ship ..% 9 
Afzal Khan, of Bijapur, murdered 154—156 
Le = Zz) 
- 
ne ain re »» 108 

Abmad se Dad regi raerchant captain, 
o» LO 

\ leben taneadsieeses Bahrein, his fight with 
® pirate «» lOO 


Ahmadnagar, History of the Nisha Shahi Kings 

of. See History of the Nizim Shahi Kings 
of Ahmadnagar. 
Shahi dynasty of Abmadnagar, alleged des- 
cent of, from the Hahmani dynasty, 66, 67; 
early exploita of, 69, 70; forts in the Konkan 
reduced by, 71I—75; Dekkan (Dakan) Cam- 
paigns of, 84—91, 102, 105; declaration of 
independence by, 103—105; capture of 
Deulatabed by, 107, 123; foundation of 
Abmadnager by, 108, 127; alleged defeat 
of Mahméd Shah Begira of Gujarit by, 66, 
124—127, 190; death-of, 128, 169; character 
te ee ee his 
officers of State : 

Ahmad ShAb Bahmant, siiitienih Masha 
Malik NAib ; 

Abmad ShAh Babi. See Ahmad Nisim Shah. : 

Aira dynasty of Kalinga, 43,51; theircapital.. 47 

Ajivikas, a sect of ascetics, Adoka's gift to, 43, 51 

Ala-ud-dth ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, Shaikb, of Borar, 
his quarrel with Burhan Nizim Shih, 160, n., 
161, 163—166 n., gi ioagic xing ether 
of 175—180, 202 

saecdiaacedin ea .. LIT, 118 

Alexander the Great, and PR Se 
moesting and dates of, 48—50; his policy . 


68 n. 


: = 159 | 


| "All ibn ‘Aziz Allah Tabdtabai, of Samnan, 
author of the Burhdin-i-Moa'arir, comments 
on his #tatements, 66,69 n.,09n.,750.,85 oo, 
Mo, Gln, in, 105 n, 106 nn, 125 o, 
127 n., 128 n., 160 n., 164 n., 166 n., 177 n., 
178 o., 184n,, 188 n., 190 n., 201 n., DH ow. 
| ‘Ali TAlish Dihi, Zain-ud-din, governor of Chik- 
an, conspire: against Ahmad Nizim Shah, 
70, 87; punishment and death of, Ba, 89, no, 
22, 26 
Allizater’s gall, native Inxative modicinn .. 118 
| ‘Al-Muo‘ayyad Min‘indi'iah Abil Mlussfar 
| Burhin Ninim Shih. Seo Burhin Nizim 
| Shah. 
| Al-Musta'in bi-‘iniyati-‘Tlih AbGl Musaffar 
Abmead Shih. See Ahmad Nitim Shah. 






| Aragachi inscription of VigrahapAla ITI « 
meta, the, store-ship, her fight with Chinese 
pirates .. : a ERS 
| alike’ s ten istegilcdaceiie wiatad a» oy & 


| Andaman Island, N., an early reference to Port 
Cornwallis, in, 54; the natives of .. 56 
Andaman Language. Bee South eee : 


Andamansen in Penang, in 1819, #1—06; 
original Negritos, 92n., 93n0.; reputed canni- 
bala, 92 n., 93 mn; description and habits, 
of, 92—#4 ; their method of shaving, 05, n. 

Androkottus. Bee Chandragupta. 

Angna, pirate, bis encounter with Capt, Upton. 41 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archmological 
Jee aur haetanditrpesierac 11 

‘angi, a fabulous bird .. ~ 105 

Antongil Bay, a pirate base od 

Antdir, a fort 1 ‘ - 162, 163 n. 

Aphssd Inecription of. -Adieyaeene,. 25, 26 

Arab pirates, their eesliy to aaphives, 3, 84; 
one of the most famous of .. 09, 100 

| Arathoon. Sea Petros. 

Archan. Bee Charchén. : 

ari, signification of the term... 130, 131 

Arya and Vaidya, the terms discussed. 2100, — 

Zi], ‘on. 
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Ashraf-i-Huméyin, See Abmad Nisim Shah. 
Asiatics, cruelty of European pirates towarda.. 37 
Asoka, conquest of Kalinga by, 43, 51; his 


Rock Ediet VI, a discussion on the terma 
eacha and tinsfa in a sea 53—56 
Awrangteb, tha . 142 


Ayanotta. See Mayotta. 
Avz-ul-Mulk, eakil and pichea under Burhdin 
Nigim Shih, 160, n. : ae of, 161, 162 ; 


death of 163, n. 
Boditenst Nottvary deena Taperigticn . 190 
haghnoakh, steel claws ; 4 . Las 
legit, &uadiven Aone wena . 99. n., 100 


Bahasatimitra, identified with Betomalion:. a7 
dynasty, suggested relationship 
with the Nigim ShAhi dynasty, 64, 68 n., 14 n. 





Reboot: Tileeety seteenee ty. Dieeias - 99, 100 
Bahri, cognomen of the Nigam Shahi dynasty, 
derivation ct Bia 63n., 1d n. 


Basi, Hindu religions endian, aac 


ed by pirates * a3 | 


Baithana. Seo Paithan. 


Baker, Mr., of the Nemesis . lis 


Balavarmadevs, | copper-plate grant of T 24 | 


Baleokouroa, suggested identification of .. 34 
Banda Islands, inhabitants of, exterminated 
by the Dutch =" 80 
Pésjemdn, 8. Bore eqn. byt 
12 


Gupta. 


Bassein, the, snow, captured by Arab pirates .. 3 
Bhatkal. 


Batticola.. See 
Bellamont, Lord, Governor.of Now York .. 7 
Bengal, the Pilla dynasty of ... .. 189—193 
Bennet, Sir John, attacked by pirates, 143,. 144 
Betsy, the, now, routing on board owen 78 
Bhiratavarsha, the Gangetic valley, Khiravela’s 
expedition to ‘f 47, 6l { 


Bhareo, probably Bhairoo, an ancetoe of the 
Nisim Shahi dynasty ,.. . 08n., 166 n 

Bhatkal, fight with pirates off . ; IT 

Bese s7 eet a: republican) teibe of C. 


“4 
sade Sole: atincked by ‘Aint: Nistm 
Shah . “i Ga 72 
Bibliograyhy of Malayan history a 1s, 16 | 
iichwo, scorpion, applied tam dagger .. 155, 156 


Bidar, visited by Ahmad Nisim Shih, 70, a; 
‘murder of Malik Naib at, 65 n. ; strife in, 38, 
80 ; raided by Ahmad Nighm Shah, 90, 91, 102, 103 


| Brampton, Capt., commands the Jans. 
Tape the, suppress pireqy in een 


ff eRe NE UE Feeose commande the 


r is i: a" os 





INDEX 


| Eijepes, Ghivegia Gaines wangv 10h BBs 


Glaughter of the army of .. » 16 
Bijapur, and Abmadnagar, wars bites 
: 200—2M4, 217, n.—222 


.. 3,6 


Bodhgeya Inscription of Mahindman, 25—27, 29 n. 
Bombay Frigate, (or Merchant) coast. defence - 
vemsel, flies before the pirate, Halsey, 148—~144 
Borneo, the, captured by pirates .. . 2m 
Borneo, European .cecupation of, 12, 13; 
organised piracy in, 12; Rajah Brooke's sup- 
pression of piracy in | 12, Li7--123 
Bourbon, Island, « pirate base, 19, 59, 60; 
an account of . . “8 
Bowen—, pirate, Capt. of the Speaker, 19 ny 
BrShuaapas,: the; on the history 6f the Indien 
Caate-Syetem 207—208, 211, 214 
Brahmans, the, reosive gifts from. Khiravela, 47, 
from Adoke, 5]; position of, in the Caste. 
System, 207, 208 ; cocupations of, 212; only 
ono caste of, 213, 224, 225, uo, 227—2Z20 
a 
Brickwell, Lieut., of the Abatros - .. 218 
oe 


Rajah Wall ae la a 7 
gue ‘Rajah = Jan. — 
in Borneo 6 


117, 118 
Piracy 
12, 1171292 
with .. 12 
ipeniseaten Sigua nielleapeibiecens shag 10, me 
Budhagupta, a copperpinte inscription on of, 23, 29 -n. 


Barhia Nisim Shah 1, 90n of Ahmad Nigim 
Shah, 67, 68 n., 128; ncocmion. of, 150; at 
wer with ‘Lmid-il-Muik, 160, 163,. 164; 
Sominated by Axiz-nl-Mulk, 161—193 ; 
capture of Pathri by, 165, 166 n.;- renee 
Shah Tahir; 167; attacked by Sultan Bahadur, 
17T7—184; establishment of the - Imami 
religion im the. Dekkan, by, 184—]88 ; 
influenced by Shih Tahir, 184—188, 197—199, 
220, 223; conquesta of, 200; at war -with 
rine sony oe emir icy 





Consent, the, brigantine, captured by pirates .. 20 n. 
Copperplate (Inecriptions. See Inscriptions. 
Corporate Life in Ancient Indis, by Ramesh 
Chandra Majumdar, MLA., (Book-Notico), 
36; Reply to a criticism on .. -» 176 
icciegeesabenth ben paaantigb ees -. 228 
Cowan, Mr., passenger in the Ce " 
iia LL Cy A . 167 
Cozings, Chinese pirate takes Formosa from 
137—141 ; aided by Ho-pin, 134; murder of 
Antonius Hambrock by a . Mo 
dia, 137, and n. ; meets Ho-pin, 135, and n, ; 
Ah aeons 



















Caveor, the, attacked by pirates ee a) i 
ra aR gee ape 


Wynne . 

Cunandre, the, captited vy the pirate Gvager, 
37—42, 57—43; her captain, 37, wounded, 
20, allowed to escape in the pirate ship 
Fancy, 39; Lasenby's account of the, 40—42, 


37 


S7—00 ; becomes « pirsie ship -» 61—83 Coxinge, 139, 140; surrenders to Coxings . 
Ceste-System, Indian, on the History of, cod, Baer, pte copii, 1s 5 
206-—214, 224—231 joined by Wm. Kidd's men .. A 4 
Chaitanya, hia doctrine . . 195 
Culhan, © fore 70 sttscked by Abmed Nisdm 
SbhAh rs §7— #89 
Chamberlain Capt, of, the Rising Bogle, 
killed by pirates “, tk .. 143, l44 
i | enndiepar eniaeinibs ccnedisibins of 
Budhagupta . 38, Ma. 
Danda, « fort, captured by Albmad Nis&n 
SbhAh vs . 73 Taand o. 
sian cleat peace treaties, relative to, 151, 
170, 171 


Ddéeo vorna, the term explained .. 28, 210 
Daeulat&bAd, fort, attacked by Ahmad Nig&o 
Shah, 106—108 ;- 123, 124 n., 127; besieged 

by Sultin Bahadur... -+ 177, 178 n., T79 o. 
Deulatdbdd plates of Benkeragapn .. .. I7é 
Dayaks, head bunting piretes of iii 
Rajsh Brooke's expedition against the, 
117—122 ; their strongholds, how defended, 
118; destroction of the, 119; example af 
_-theig cruelty, 120; their method of pre- 
sorsing beaiinc}93 + wenite of Oe ope 
agninet the 7 . 121, 
Seictk ead the Hanes tale, ‘ppictare, suggested 
connection of the skull and crom bones 


with 

" Dekekan, of ‘tho Bisewihans Period, 90-34; 
approximate date of the rise of the Sata. 
vihans power in the. 30; discumicn on the 
identification of a eT 
pur coins of the, 3]—34 ; or Dakan, 71; the 





Chets, Megha king of Kosala, emperor of 
Kalinga ar wie 51 
Chineso pirates, the Avviea attacked by, 192. | 

Bee also Coxings. 
Chronslogiost Coble: thastensing Ges TEMbigue 
pbA Inscription 51 
Coun, Sasi Ploterntoun, Dutch Governar-General 

of the Indies, his cruslty to the Malays — -- & 
obs. Bee Kobe 
Ceieenn nalbed to. the math, 1, 4; the English, 
41; Bt. Georges, 40 of European pirates, 
17, 18; of Muhemmadan pirates, 17, 18, 41 n.; 

the Black Flag, carly use of, by pirates, 
37, 97, signification of, 37, called the Jolly 
Roger, 38, 40, as o sign of mourning, 65 n., 
use of, by Malay pirates, 07, 08 ; the Bloody 
nth MES eC 4; . 
fiag at half mags or s . en 


37 
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Amira of ihiet divide, wqubeetaiAlbaadiiiign macgundiaans Japan ade a 
84, 55, 102—105; Sultan Bahiidur’s attack their cruelty to Asiatics, 37; tactics of .. 65 n. 
ou the, L77—150; establishment of the Everest, Liout., commands the Royalist ~~» ie 
Imimi religion in the a +» 1$4—186 | Every, Henry, apirate .. = =i 5, 7, 8 

Deogir, Soo Dwulat&ibad, 

désa, territory, peace treaties relative tu -» 62 

Desiorges, M., governor of Bourbon, friend to | 

the piraies .. - 61 












Dharmepila, his KhAlimpur coppersilate in. 
scription, 24, 193; dateof .. . 193 | oir Chanes, the, sunk by pirates .. .. 143 - 
Dharmalistres; evidence of thé,-on: the esate- _ | Folthful, the, hor fight with Marétha pirates... 17 - 
system -. 207, 208 Taney, the, pltato ship, her ght with th 


Cassandra om a i 30, 4i) 


Faridpur granta .. -- 26, 27, 20 o 
Farquhar, Capt., commands the Albatross, 116, 110 


Dictionary, Giokwapitiiel;) ot choles <td 
Medisval India. See Geographical Dic- 


Dictionary of the South Andaman Language. Farigi dynasty, becomes extinct .. 127 n. 
See South Andaman Language. Fathullah ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk of Berar, S4 nm; 
Dilpasand hin, governor of Bidar, murdered, rebellion of, 68 n., 103 m., 104, 105, See 


also “Ala-ud-din “Imad-ul-Mulle, 
Filipinas, Las Islas, Seo Philippines, the. 
Firishta, historian, on Ahmad Nisim Shah, 
68 n., 88 n., 103 n., 105 n, 125 nm, 128 n; 
on Mabmid Bahmani, 14 n.; on Burhan 
Nigim Shih 1, 169 n., 160 n., 163 n., 164 n., 
166 n., 188 n.; om Shah Tahir, 167 n., 180 n. ; 


85 n., 96 | 
dindra, first reference to, in inscriptions ., 29n. 
Dipankar, Buddhist missionary .. 190, 101, sod n. 
diphthongs, Sanskrit, a discussion on, 100, 110 
Dobbs, cape, probably at the mouth of the 

Vashishta river, fight with. pirates, off .. 63 


Downesday Books i 116 
Dorriti, the, her fight with the ‘Mocha, 1~T, 17 n. _  n general history of the Nisim Shahi 
drink licences, in the Arthasdsra .. 116 dynasty .. -- 182n., 184n., 197 n., 201 n. 
ee Robt, nasster off tha:Speiily Flags. Seo Colours. 


forefoot, foremost part of the keal .. 18 no. 
| foreigners, forbidden to enter Japan .. - 137 
| Formosa taken from the Dutch by Coxinga, 137-142 
Fort 5t. George, the Town-Major of, 35; the 
| chief watchman of, discharged for incapacity, 36 
forta, captured by Ahmad Nisim Shih, 71—75 
Freeman, John, second mate of the Ostend 


«20 o. 
Detdh, seneosetiieceas 12, 1a; 
abandon Mauritius, 10 n.; trade with pirates, 
19, 21, 37, 87, 58; a fight between Malay 
Pirates, and, 72—82; Malay animosity to- 
ward, 78; cruelty of, 80; traffic in slaves 
by, 80; Malay description of the, 61; pirate 
of the in the, Eastern Seas, #7; Formoes taken 
from, by Coxings i pad | 





French, the, take pouaietce of Mauritius, 

60; their intercourse with pirates 60, 61 
Bose vaste See tome te eek Ps, 37 
French, M., mate of the Rising Eagle .. ag 


FE. and 0, in Marwiri and Hae. agar 


sound of . ‘ lt—lla 
Mocha, 1; nourdered .. : 1 | gall. See alligntor’s gull. 


Gillna, fort, attacked by Burbin Nisim Shih, 200 

Gangaridm, Hee Kalings, 

TR ee i ene, meee “Sie ee 

Petros suggested identification 

England, Edward. Bee Beare, ‘Simple. 

equality, an aiiempt to establish, in Tibet .. 116 

£evex, the, plundered by John Halsey, 21 n., 
te, tae | 


75 


Galley 61,62 
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the study of, a noteworthy omission .. 136 
Ghafotkachagupta, suggested identification of, 115 
Gheriah, port in the Ratnagiri district -. bt 
gingall. Bee janjal. 

Goa, vieervy of, captured by pirates, 59, 61 
Gogha, in the KAthidwar penineulsa ..41n. 
Goodman, —, of the Nements -. LIS 
Gorathagiri, stormed by Khiravela .~ 81 
Gotamiputra, See Gautamiputra. ‘ 

gourt,a Mongoltent .. - 214—216 
Govardhans, of the DaulatAbdd plates of Bai- 

nanan eS identification of . - 116 





Halecy, John, pirate, 21 n.; his fight with 
four English ships, 142—144 ; his charsoter..142 | 


Hambrock, Antonius, Dutch nee at 
Zeclandia, executed .. ° 
Hagan. Seo Malik Naib. 

Hithigumpha Cave Inscription of Khiravela, 30, 
a1, 43—82 

Hawkins, Capt., refera to the us of tho 
Re agg =a , , -» 38 
boda. Diewaleonathod cl aesetties 
niaie dan. Mvehebs dacs, Wecak few’ plans, 141 n. 


Holy, Capt., of the Amita, his fight with pirates, 122 


Higginson, Nathaniel, governor of Fort St. 


by pirates 8 20 


Biplus, navigator SEE cg OA 
monsoons Bs) 13 

iicoclbsuce, sapilal of Baléokooces a 34 

History of the Nisim Shih! kings of Anand 
nagar, 66—75, 34—81, 102—108, 123—128, 
157—167, 177—186, 197—DH4,. 217—2e; 
Lotroduction, to the, 64; suggested origin of 
the dynasty of the, 67; true history of the, 
68n.; Ahmad Nisim Shih, 67—75, 34—91, 
102—108, I23—128, 157—159 ; Burhin 


- 121 | 





Nizim Shah I., 67 n., 128, 159—167, L77—168, 
197T—204, 217—224 ; influence of Shih Tahir 
on Burhin Nizam Shih L, 166, 167, 180—188, 
L97—1090, 220, 223 
Hoj Nirmal, regent of Vijayanagar... 201 n., 202 n. 
Hollanders. See Dutch. 
Ho-pin, Fuhkieness interpreter, aids the 
Dutch in Formosa, ae them, 138 n. 5 


loada Coxinga's fleet . 139 
hostages, in ancient India 167—170 
naga Thos., pirate, Pies the re 

ae . 20 
ibd fabio bird . 105 


Hutchinson, Wm., Capt. of the: Shindirtand % oo 
Hyde, Capt., Samuel, commands the Dorril, 1, 2, 3, 6 


Ibrahim Adil Shih, of BijApdir, at war with 


Burhin Nizim Shih L, 197, 201, 202, 204, 
217—224 
"‘Imad-ul-Mulk. See ‘Ala-ud-din ‘Imad-ul- 


Mulk. See olao Fathuilah ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk. 


Imam, title of the Princes of ‘Omin . lon. 
Imdémi! religion, the, established in the Dok. 
kan “ +s os 1S4— los 


India, Ancient, Inter-State Relations in, 120—136, 
145—152, 167—173 
India, ancient, modernity of ways and thoughts 
in ar ar ei ve o* -. Ls 
Indian Caste-System, we nrgpes igen: Sp: 
Indian Frigate, the iy . 142 
Indian Queen, the, pirate ship . . :* 35 o 





st chun ar teaageaga, 4 . 3 





plates ee =e -/ =2 24, 193 
of Madanapdils, the Manahali - - 193 
of Mahipéls, at Imadpur, 189; at, Sarnath, 189, 191 


of Niriyanapdéla . 193 
of Rejayepila .. = .. _ 
of the reign of Ramepila Iso 


of Anantavarman, the Barabar Cave, 2, 3 
the Nasik Cave - : . i 23 n. 
of A#oka, the Dhauli ., . £ 
at Bodhgaya -.. : : 25—27, 29 n. 
Fandpur Grants 26, 27, 29 n. 


Joggayapeta Stipa ie is -+ 
Kessel platen <f Vahipadore, Cr 
aaa» 


20, 31 


Pullsdaiin.gueadhiiiecatie. ~ (2626) 
Giochi, of Satdkarpi 30, 31 
et Bonpur, of Somésvardeva . Hn. 
Taledvars copper-plates 29 n. 


lami'll Adil Shah, of Bijep6r, at war with 
Burhin Shih L, 179 n:, 200: death of, 


Iévars, sullix, signification of =... - 9n 


i apels ex as hia account ete 
Malay pirstes . 


rf 7)—a3 

deserta his consort ship - 142, n., 143 
Jemiél-ud-din. See ‘Agiz-ol-Mulk, 

Jamshid, son of Quii Gutb-ul-Mulk 292904 

rp tay gion or wall-pleae : 140 

Japances, the, destroy « Spanish ship. - 187 


Jetakne, evidence of the, on the oaste-xystem i265 
dan, meaning of the term < 212 n, 226 
ge a a ni 


attacked try Sivaji — - 1 
Jija Bai, mother of Sivaji iy Salas 153, 186 
Jivitegupta, inscription of, at Decbaranark .. 
Josamers. See Juhaanl. | . me 


201, n. | 


Johnson, Capt, 142; his account of John 


Joli Rouge. See Colours, 
Jolly Roger. See Colours. ; 
Jond, fort, taken by Ahméd Nisim Shih, . 71, 72 
Jonas, ketch, seized by « pirate, recovered, 1, 5 n. 
Jodhan, fort, taken by Abmad Nis&m Shih «+» 72 
Jubeuni, Arab pirstes of Ormus, attack 
Bairigi pilgrims, 83 ; Inet fight of one of the .. oy 


143, 144 


dunner » under Ahmad Nizkm Shih, 69, 71, 85, 84, 


103, 104, 08, 158 
| Hdber,a bird... te - lh, 
isdn deetclivandlidetowt.. Br - IM, 195 
idi4 Chabdira, the, built by Sultan Bahidur, 177 n. 
| Kalinga, conquered by Adoka, and others, 43—46, 51 
Haemaoli grant of Vaidyadeva 190, 101 
Kamma, meaning of the term a 224, n. 
Mandhir, N. of Bidar .. - 104 n. 
Earlo imecription «+ .. wi 20 no. 
barby, » parrot os ee ll no. 
Essimnir, home of Lal Ded ., -. 1M 
Kateh copper-plstes of Mahigupta «. BA 
ESthiiwir, nursery tales from .. «. 
Kiayankalam, a port in Travancore 20 n. 
Kenowit, a pirate sottlment in Borneo .. 121 
Ketubhadra, E., socession of -- . 1, 62 
ears even Shih, 73 
| Ehiilimpur copper-plates of 24 
Khipdagiri, seat of the Aira dynasty . 43, 47 
Kntreres, Emperor of Kaliige,ineription of | 
ot Hathigumphi -- 30, 31, 43—52 
Eher Drug, « fort taken by Abmed Nizim 
Shih 73 
Kidd, Capt. Wm. 3.0: entity history 66.7.8; 
Fg aca hr 
ships a a6 
Hing th wind, « Malay charm, 7 ein 
82; ‘oalling the wind" , 83 no. 
“King’s. pardon, 6 pirates (1718). 143 
| Kirby, Captain of the the Greenwich, desert the . 
 Canandra os a1—40 
Kohn sree of «fight between the Plan and 
eon, See Coen. ‘gts 
Eolam. See Quilon. 
| Kolapur coins, discussion regarding,  3)|—33 


Kondbina. See Sighgarh. 

Konkan, the, Ahmad Nizim Shah in, 6?, Tl, Ton, 

mera edn IRI peace treatin relasive 
Cr] —2 =e ia - D8) 

‘ga, 








INDEX 243 
kotthaka, n store-room -. 23) Mahmiédi Givin, cacir, 69 n., murdered . On. 
Krishnaji Baji. See More, Chandra Rao. Mahmud Shih, Sultin, son of Muhammad Shih 
kuja, 226 ; meaning of the term 227. n- Bahmani, accession of, 69, 71 n., 75 n.; aided 
kulopeti, a teacher ~ 29 n. by Ahmad Nigim Shih, 85; attacks Ahmad - 
Kulastambha, copper-plates of =4 Nizg&m Shhh, 86, 88, 90, 01 ; his loss of power, 
Eumaragupta, inscription of 68'n., 86, 103 ; death of ; . 104 
Kwei-yih. See Coyett. Mahmiid Shih, of Burhinpdr .. 124, 197 

Pk Ge ve aera Abmad 
Nisim Shih ws a 127 4, 

Mahmad Shih, Sultan of Jihin, owner of a 
pirate feet as a9 


Labouche, French pirate a él n. 
Lal Ded, Lalld, o vaiiticaliggt itndies Gotha 
macetio. See Lalla Vakydni. 

Lalld Vakyini, or the Wise Sayings of Lal 


Ded.. (Book-notice) .. “a .. 1t—106 
Lantor, capital of the Spice Islands . . -- BO 
Laws,. Capt., commands the Mermaid .. 62 
Lazenby, Rich., second mate of the Cassandra, 

captured by pirates, 37, 40; relensed, 57, 50 
Legaspi, Miguel Lopes de, scqtiired the Phil- 

ippines for Spain ae 12, 14 
levitt, a flourish 7 os . -. . 3 
Lingsh, on the Persian Gulf 101 
literature. See Pali literature. 

Lloyd, Solomon, supercargo of tha Dorrill, 

1; at Pulo Condore.. am . £n, 7 
Lohogarh,« fort taken by Almad Nise Shih, 72 
ae en re +. 39n. | 
Lahales ‘See Lohogarh. | 
Machhakundi, suggested identification of .. 21 n. 


Macrae, Capt. J., sidtaeienidlt of is Cevotedke 
captured by the pirate Seager, 37, 38; 
relemaed .. 39,4 57—@2 


Madagasess; slain Siena, ee 
37, 38 


Mander, tho, warship . - il 
MahAbhavagupts, the Katak copper-plates of. 24 


POR i OR ANTE of, 25—27, 29 n. | 


Mahants, pontefis a 24 

Mahipala L., 180; dateof |... 180, 198 

Meron Diacenscen: es Beat Gujarat, 
attacks Burhinpar .. 2B 





126 


| sahot, tort; captured by Abimad Nisha Shah. 13 
| Majlis-i-Rafi. See Yieuf ‘Adil —pfin. 


Malaces, Straite of, a fight in the —T 
Malay, English intervention in - 13, 14 


Malay pirates, use of the Black Flag by, 37, 97; 
deféated by the Pallas, 97; fight with the 
Dutch, 72—83 ; of Borneo, slave raids by, 

Malayan History, A sketch of, 12—16; dates 
of, 13; chief events i omens gh tt 
bibliography of te a 15, 16 

Miitieek “bikin, “Wosien, sae ole 7 paeibiohe 
character of, T9; animosity of, toward the 
Dutch, 80; ‘killing the wind' by, 70—83 n. 

Maldive Is, « pirate base _ i 

Malik Abrnad. See Ahmad Nisim Shab. 

Malik Naib, appointed guardian to Ahmad 
Niskm Shih, 68, n.; promotionof, 60, n. ; 
murder of Mahmud Givin by, 70r.; becomes 


117 


regent, 7i no, hee nj ese Sn, 3, 
| 87, 89, 104, 107 
Malik RAj&, founder of theFariq! dynasty -» LOT nm. 


Malik Sharaf-ud-din, kotwal of Deulathbid, - 


107, n. ; death of o. > 123,134 n. 
Makk Wajih-ud-din, commandant ot Daula- 

t&béd, murdered we -» 107 and n. 
Mallapan, Dutch merchant 20, 21 


Matws, Sultan Bahdur's attack on, 181, “184° n: 


129, 133, 134 
os ) ae 
12, 1é 

: 267, 211 


mandala, stats] circle ‘ 
epee aT Ree RT 


Mam, a thes Caste nyse 


| Marabdiea, fort, a annie 3 


madhyo, signication of tho term, 128, 182, 139 | 


Mls ool ight fis Rivnegs abt ale Deer 


Moric, the, Dutch ship 441 om. 
Mary, the, bor fight with pirates . 12 








Masomaloks, onthe R. cons of Madagascar, 20 2 | eliors detonhal Rpphtesntnas -- 200n- 
Masanledge, Bee Masomeloka. 
er Thomas, boatswain'’s servant, 

















a, 6, 7 » 45; identification of, 
anata anal donson 187; poaiicrae hy 197 handra ch a“ 50, Bl 
Mauritius, abandoned by the Dutch, taken Nanda dynasty, destroyed by Chandragupta, 51 

_by the Fronoh, 19, Bo 98, By elena hae AG = 43, 51 
Maghen, of Koenle. accggemted Udettleanion de. 43 Nasik cave Inscription of UshabhadAta, 23 n., 


Nasir-ul-Mulk, 125, 126, 128 ; vakil and pishva 

| under Ahmad Nisim Shih .. -. 157—159 
Nayapéla, date of + . «» TOL, lee 
Neloons Cnt a te mow Det, oo TE 
Nemesis, the, in o pirate raid =» «» LLT—120 


Miller, Andeww, barber of the Dorrill, killed, 3, 6, 7 
Miran “Abdul Qadir, son of Burhin Shih, 97, 98 
Mirin Hasan, son and successor to Burhin 
mitra, signification of the term -» 130, 131 
eee ee ae Be 1—T; 
renamed os 1 
Mongol chiefs, their mode of life. 7 214-216 | 
Se ed ey remade © oe Deke Sm 63 
Mewn, (letegs, ctoue'e pertet biliod a 6 7 
Moranjan, fort, taken by Ahmad Nisim Shah, 73 
dered by Bivaji oa a* 18, 164, 166 
Mornington, the, attacked by pirates . -. 83 
Moti Shih. See Ahmad Nism Shih. 

Mud Bay. See Machhakundi. 


| Nizkm Shibi. Kings of fmt al Sah 
sit egg ace Racing 


Suita von See Ahmad Nisim Shih. 
North, Nathaniel, quarter-master of the Charles, 144 








Muhammad A ee eg ead sound of <i 109—11¢ 
Sivaii, 153 ; death of , a 154 in Kidthihrh of 

Muhammad Shah, Bahmanf, called fathor of Frauen, n eee eres 
Abmad Nisim Shih, 67; death of =s as fala) Old Nick of Dover, asieaks er 


Muhammadan colours. See Colours. 
Muhammadana, Indian, called Moora, 17, n., 18, 143 
Mukammal] Khin, guardian to Burhio Nisim 
Shah, 159, 160, n., 166 n.; death of .. 16], 143 5. | 
Munpdeivari Inscription of the time of Udaya- 


rm , on the Persian Gulf, a pirate settlement, 63 
Osborn, Sherard, Capt., pirate story told w, 7? 
Osbourne, Jos., wounded ; 6 
Ostend nen Ben Graph the 





date of the, 2426; inscriptions compared 
with the, 25—27; text of the, 27, 28; trans 
lation of the .. 29 
Mundy, Poter, his description of Vicnbhedra.. 16 
Murhir, o fort, taken by Burhin Sh&h .. 200 | 


Paithas, capital of Sri-Pulumavi —, Mu 
Pala Dynasty of Bengal, a Chronology of, 189—193 


Murtam Nicim Shih L,amaniac  ., 66 | Pala inscriptions. See Inscriptions, Pala. 
mpbnarnen ha feed. Setar, Semen 51 | Pali,» fort, taken by Ahmad Nieslm Shah .. 73, 
Mishikasa, of 8. Travancors ..... - &4 74, TOT 
mutiny, by Malays, in the anow Bole.. o» 78 | PAL literature, as evidence on the Caato system, 207, 
I25- 
Pallas, the, her fight with twenty Malay 
Niadir-uz-Zamin. See Shaikh Mu‘addi. prohus .. ms 4, 97, ta 


adkhuda, master of a native vessel... 10] n. pirang,; 6 iliseth inal 7 . “5: .» 22 


Peseod, ight st, 102; attacked by Burhan 
200—204 

pails 4s GoasSicnuaacatounadial Bafi- 
karagaps, suggested identification of 
Parker, Capt., captured by pirates as 
Parrot and a Kaébar, Kathiiwar Nursery Talo, 11 
Pathrijearly home of the Nizim Shahi dynasty, 64n. 
14 n., 165, n., 166 n., 177 n., 180 n. 
Patiakella grant of the Mahdrija Sivarija, 25, 26 
pattararo, a amall gun .. - Tm 

Pattle, Thos., Chief-at Karwis, his account of 
Capt. Kidd's piratical action ih eis i) 

peace, treaties relative to. See treaties. 

Penang, « visit of two Andamanese to, in 
1819 % o1— 6 
Pennyng,—Chief at Calicut ey a oy, ae 
Perrin, Capt. Chas., commands the Thankful, 9, 17 

Persian Gulf, pirates of the, Sec Juhaami. 
Petros, Khwaja, loyal Armenian merchant, 75, 76 


Philippines, the, ee here of, 13, 13 
Philippos, a satrap, murdered .. : 50 
Phillips, Capt., killed -» 44 


piracy, attempts to suppress, 1, 91, 117121 ; ] 
by natives in Borneo, 12, 14, 117; a peace time 
occupation of the Maritha feet, 63 ; destroyed 
by steam, 07; a resort of Arab traders, 99; epi- 
sodes of, 1—10, 17—21, 37—<42, 57—65, 

70—Hi, 97—101, 117—122, 137—1i4 
pirates, how bribed to fight, 1 ; royal procla— 
mation against, 7; King's pardon to, 143; 
their settlements, in Bourbon, 19, 59—61; 
in Madagascar, 9, 20, 21, 37, 38 - Dutch trade 
with, 19, 21, 37, 57, 58; cruelty of, 39, 83: 
colours used by, 2—4, 17, 18, 37, 38, 41 n., 
65, 97,98, 144; capture of the Cassandra by, 
37—42, 57—63; French hospitality to, 19, 
60, 61; of the Persian Gulf, 83, 84, 99, 
100 ; of Borneo, 12, 14; wholesale destruction 


of, 117—121, See also Arab, Chinese, 

Daysk, European, Indian Malay, Maraths 
Poligars, hunting dogs .. 116 
Porca. Bee PurikkAdu. 

Port Blair, ancient Port Cornwallis .. 56 
Port Cornwallis, in WN. Andaman Inland 

early reference to = 56 
Portobello, the Casscndra at 33 62, 63 
Portuguese, the, in the Malay Peningula, 12,15 ; 

iltrest Arab traders, 09; vessel of, taken 

by pirates, 59; viceroy of,ceptured .. 59 
Prakrita, acosntustion in 108, 110 | 
protibhd, the term explained 152, n. 
pratigraha, the term explained 152, n. 
prescott, Wm., member of the Greenwich of 


174 | 
8, 9 n. 
Punt, Thos., sioatac urs rere surrenders to 
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-20, 142 
renders to Coxings =... 139, 141 n. 
Pulo Barahls, Island off Sumatra @n, 3, 4 


pirates . 21, 144 
Purakkadd, in Tea seunbien eu . 2 
Sisadisinas ois G¥bdaiod-OFlabs Gate OE the’ Ghse: 

vihana period, 30; their chronology of the 

Mauryan and Sunga kings of Magadhs. 47, 50 
Pushyamitra, K. of Magadha, 44- suggested 

identification of, 47 ; extent of hia territory, 

51; conquered .. os = ot -. & 


NN -- 36 
Quedah Merchant, the, captured by pirates, &, 10 
Quilon, capital of the Mashikeas + a 
Quli Qutb-ul-Mulk, of Goleondah, 68 n., 104, Thy 





ITT n.., page 727, o. 


Shivaji . 153 
RAbmah bin Jabir, Arab sini; his bdrela 

death oo, io 
RAhdri, probable aite ofa battle, 160, 1d o., 1 o. 
RaAjagriha, siege of , 47, 61 
Rajah Walli, the, pirate raider - - . 119 
Raéjapur "20, n: 


Rajapurt, taken by Ahmad Nisim Shah, ™ 14, 0. 
Raéjasuya, 


claims at ae 45, 46, 51 
Riminanda, doctrine and date of \H, 195 
Ramapals, 100 ; date of 191, 192 
Rampura, inscription at, referring to burial Lis 
Rim Raj. See Venkstariya. 

Randell, Capt., killed by pirates 37 oo 
Ranee, the, pirate raider 118 
Réndibari. Gee RAbdri. 
eee 
India «.. . 
Rathakira . 226, b. 
| Receira, ticilon de, Sue of Gos, ate : 
.F 69, 61 


246 INDEX 
a 
Rejang, river in W, Borneo, pirate stronghold, 117, | Seevajees, origin of the term  .., .. ., 17 

118, 12) | Semiramis, the, war-veasel ae oe LIT 
Resolution, the, her former name, 1; her Benart, on the Caste system, -quoted v« 205—21) 

Ci] Urs ; ws * -+ 4, 3, 5 | sends, preceded castes  .. a -* «« 230 
Revenge, the, oni the Bombay Grab, their Seneare Jung. Sev Shamaher Jang. 

engagement with the Maritha fleet, 63—65 | Shih Haidar, son of Burhin Shah © .. 1. 109 
Reynolds, Wm., supercargo of the Dorrill, Shahji Bhonsla, father of Shivaji atte ve LSS 

1, 4, 6, 7 ; his boy wounded . ; ++ 6 | Shih Tahir, sage, visite the Dekkan, 166; 


Phim): shejsinenadbe:) Ash cFeabeaden ice. 35 
Kigveda, the, aa evidence on the Caste system, 
207—211 
Rising Eagle, the, eaptured by pirates, 142—144 
Riral, Joss, rebel leader in Manila =... sw! 12 
Roberta, Capt., commands the Pallas, 97, 08 
Rock Edicta, Adokan, the Dhauli, 43; VI., a dis- 
cussion onthe words sacha and vine in, 53—56 
Rolfe, Capt., in command of a gunboat... 
Royals, the, cutter ‘ik +‘. ou 


Saint dnne, the, Portuguese ship + 65 
St. Augustine's Bay, Nee: ser 
settlement “* * -+ m0 


St. George's Colours. See Colours. 

St. John's. See Banjan. 

St. Mary's, Madagascar, pirate bass .. 9, 60, 62 
St. Thomas’ Reef, I., identification of -. 20 
Saivism in Kashmir ik ee -- id, 106 
Bakkem, in Formosa, attacked by Coxinga, 138—141 
eoTAtderma4, signification of .. “i ~. 152 
Sinehi, Satakerni Inecriptionat .. 30, 31 
sondi, Various significations of, 130, 149, and n.—15] 
Sanjin, e port, N.of Bombay .. 16 mn, 19 
Sanskrit vowela See vowels, Sanskrit. 
Sarawak, under Rajah Brooke .. 12, 117 
Saribas, Serebus, in W. Borsa: & pirate 





stronghold re lth ke, . ae. Sele 
Biriki,in Borneo, described .. b -» 121 
Sarnith, Pils Inscriptions at “. . -» 289, 191 


Sitekargi, Sri, Andhra king, date of, 44 ; 
territory of, 46; accession of, 51 ; death of, 52. 
Batare, a fort, taken by Ahmad Nizim Shih, 221 
Sitavihana power, in the Dekican, rise of the, 30, 31 
Satwfaction, the, taken by pirates ie 2 o. 

Bavages, Seo Seevajeces. 

Bayyid ‘Ali. See ‘Ali ibn ‘Aziz Allah Tabite- 
bai, 

Seyyid ‘Ali Hamadani, Muslim apostle of Kiash- 
mip~aekyyo an), le yee ae eee 
Seager, Jasper, pirate, captures the Cassandra, 
37—42, 57—83 ; use of the Black Flag by, 97 





08 
Liv, 118 | 


| oe fort, taken by Ahmad Nizam. Shah, 69, 


| Sinbenrh efor, taken by Abmed Nintm 


early history of, 167 ; ambassador to Gujarit, 
180—186; hia influence over Burhiin 
Nizam Shah - -» I19T—199, 220, 223 
attecks Ahmad Nizim Shih, 66, 87 ; alain, 88, 0. 


Shambhuji Kanji, Shivaji's envoy, murders 


Hanumant Rao More, 154; and Afzal Khan, 156 
Shamaier Jang, the, Maritha ship  .. | 
Shannon, the, captured by pirates + ve 83 

Shih, 106 n, 188 n.; by Burhin Shih, 18, 

n., 100. See also Imd&mi Religion. 

Shi‘ahs, « practice of the, 185, and Sunnis, 
differences in their faiths, 186 n.. « cliscussion 
between the .. <a oe «= 187 

Shinis, on the Persian Guit aa - Lol 

Shivaji and His Times, by Jacuaniish: Sarkar 
(Book-notice) . L1ee— 58 


; Strengthened, 86, ); attacked by 
Sng Sultan, 91; birthplace of Shivaji, 153 
Siba. See Sériki. 
signals, aise, 6... : = «» fl 
Simbapura, capital of Kaliga ..  -. 46, 47 
Singa Rajah, the —eyra . 118 


Bhah  .. 4 oe 73 
Sippa, taleiaeaei r= = 236) 
sae of the Hes ‘kn the mame 

+s i. 31—33 


Acuaieelcmaicee epenniet ay So ooo 


' alave traffic by the Dutch a af .. 680. 


Siuth—, thief mate of the Pallas *# fs v7 


| Smith, James, mate of the Dorrilj, killed, 3, 6, 7 


Smith, the late V. A., his contributions to the 


indian Antiquary AF a - 77, 78 
Snake, the, pirate raider . -» 19 
Soame, Wm., E. 1. Co's. saat pa Ach l, 3, 4 


Bocial methods of civilised mon os oo 216 
Someivaradeva, Sonpur copper-plates of, 24 n. 
Sonk, Maarten, Dutch governor of Formosa, 137 no. 
South Andaman Language, a Dictionary of the 

8. A. L. . = s5— 98 
Spaniards, tho, in the Far East, 12, 13; their 

treatment of pirates ., 6l n., 63 
Spanish ship, a, destroyed by a Tage 137 
Speaker, the, pirate ship , . au «+ 10, 20 n. 
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Speedy Return, the, captured by pirates, 20, n. 
spies, in ancient India 169, 170 
Sramapas, not a caste, 224; rise of the, 228 n. 
éregi, meaning of the term .. 176, 230, 251 1. 
Steele, Mr., of Sarawak, commands the Snake, 119 


Stewart, Capt., commands the Confent, 20 n, 
stink-pots, used by Chinese pirates .. 122 m 
Stout, Ralph, pirate captain, murdered ‘ah? 
Strait Settlomenta, founded - aie -» ld 
Sudda, signification of . 226, 228, 229, n 


Sidra, signification of, in she Sessa +. 229 
Bufi mysticiam *s a . 194 
fukkoni, helmaman re 78 ni, 
Bultin Bahidor of Gujarks, 177-170; receives 

Burhin Shih, and Shih Tahir, 180—183, 200 
sumpitan, Malay blow-gun ~» 121 
Sunderland, the ‘ -* 60, 61 
Sunni religion, in the Dekkan, 197n., 199 
Bunnis and Shi'ahs, Seo Shi‘ahs and Sunnis, 
Supratishthihéra, name in the Vikitaka plates 





at Poona , i7é 
Surrosh, K. BR. Cama SINAN Pike wisn 
of the d4 
Fsbo ee svbdbane td de Oda are: 207, 208, 211 
Sedmi, supreme authority in a state 33 
Tai-wan. See Formosa. 
fajaiydiri, watchman -. 36 
Taleévara copper-plates . 29 n° 
Hpovancka, sscetica a 23, 24 
tagiyyoh, a Shi'ah practice 185 
Taroni, fort, taken by Ahmad Nitim Shah 73 
nd ge ame i drowned 40 
tares * 45 
Taylor, pirate Capt of the Victoria, 31, 40; ond 
‘agen Pc ae 61, 62 
Thankful, the, her fight with Maratha pirates, 9n., 17 
The Prikritea-kalpatarou, Paiddchi in the «» lid 
The South. Indian Research. Edited by T. 
Rajagopala Rao (Book-notice) 06 
Thornbyurye, Wm., pilot -s 18 


: 


Thunderwold, Dutch pirate... o7 
Tibet, an attempt to establish equality in 116 
Timé Bhat, or Hasan. See Malik Naib. 

Town Major, the, his office described 35 


treaties, in ancient India, 160—152, 168, 170, 171 | 


Trimmer, the, captured by pirates .. 83 
Triion, the, French ship ae - 0 no, 61 
Trumpet, John, befriends pirates... 58 
Tumain, in Gwalior, « new Gupte. inseription 


foundat .. » Lid, 115 





Tumbavana. Slee Tumain in. 


Tung, fort, taken by Ahmad Nitskm Shih .. 72 
Shei fort, taken by Amed Nighkm Shih .. 73 
tuthenage. ‘See tutenaga. 
uddsina, 120; signification of .. 132, n., 135 
Udayagiri. See Khandagiri. 
Udeyasena, the Mundeévarl temper of 
hia time .. ©.. zl—?29 
Union Frigate, the . 142 
United States, the, acquire the Philippines 4 
Unity, the, attacked by pirates. . oe 1423, 144 
Upton, Capt., commander of the Bombay 
fleet, his flight from pirates, 37, 40 n. ; his 
encounter with Angria’s flees 41 n. 


Ushabhadats, his Nasik cave Inscription, 23 2, 


29n., 33 
| Utkala, See Kalinga. 
Uttabi, tribe in Koweis .. oo 
| vocha, as used in Adoka's Rock Edict VL, 
explained 53 —56 
Vaidyadeva, the Kemecli i pats of .. L90—I192 
Vaina - . 6 
Vaidya mane 210 a, 211 o, 229 
Vajira, suggested identification of . 46 
Valor, scene of a battle 164, 177 
Vardhana, of the Deopdrd Inscription, suggest- 
ed identification of .. « 174 
varnas, Arya and Disa, distinctions, betwenn: 
208, 211, 213; the four 212 un. 
| Viisishthiputra Pulamivi, identified with 
Viliviyakura of the Kolhapura coins, s1—343 
| Vena ee 226, and n 
| Vanaaaaciona: Pe 201, o., 202, n. 


Vessakula. See Gahapali. 
Victoria, the, pirate ehip., 37—41, 5¥, 62 
—? ILL, the Amgachi plates of, dats 
+ Lo2, 193 

nce See Gheriah. 


vin ansd fnAtaa's Roc Bast VE, 
Piper, ‘the, panes Acth ylentee ce 
Vis, of the Deopire Tnmeiption, eggened 
identity of. 1%, 115 





INDEX 


Wright, —, of the Alboiros . : Ls 


sietieba: SiieAdiiee A 


Vrityas, los of eianietig: 


207, 211, 25m 


Wahhibis, thelr influence on the Juhasmls, 83, 09 
Wallece, Capt, T., of the Nemesis .. 117, 119 
Warren, Thos., commodore 8 
Wesley, Capt. Geo, commands the Pembroke, 19—21 


with 6 Muhammadan ship 16, 19 
White, Thoa., ex-pirate .. -» Léd 
White Flag. See Colours. 

Williams, —, of the Albatross . ~ 118 


Willock, Capt. Wm. master of the Satisfaction, 1,2 
Wilmshurst, Lieut.. commands-the Albatross, 118 
Wright, Capt. J., commands the Quedah 
Merchani - oe 
Wright, Capt., citainiaena tilt Cane aay | 





~MALOGUB Eg, 


| Zan taldy, Arab oath, meaning of .. 
Zarit-ul-Mulk, the Afghan, amir under Ahmad 


Wynne, Emanacet, Frosh pints, the Back 
Plag used by a : 37 


Yadas, of tho Vesilicouncil,dateof .. 43 


Fathdkdldddhydsin, suggeeted meanings of, 23, 24 
Yoga discipline .. os «+ IM, 196 
Yosuf Adil Bhan of Bijapur, revolt of, Mn, 

103, 105, n. ; befriends Ahmad Nizam Shih, 

87 n. ; establishes the Shi‘ah faith, 104 n., 199 n. 


- 101 
Nitém ShAh it a 65, 87 n. 


Zeclandia, Dutch fort in “Formosa, 137, 138, 
139 n. : taken by Coxings -» dl ow. 
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